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THE TIME OF WRITING 





XXXV. THE DATE OF THE ANNALES 


|ACITUS’ career asa senator, between the quaestorship and the con- 
sulate, coincided almost exactly with the fifteen years of Domitian's 
tule. Consul under Nerva in the brief interlude that brought 
‘Trajan to the power, Tacitus, when that emperor had terminated the 
conquest of Dacia and entered upon the tenth year of a prosperous 
reign, was writing the Domitianic books of the Historiae, 

Nothing stands attested about his life after Pliny's letters fail, except 
one fact, the proconsulate of Asia—and not much before. Tacitus had 
broken with senatorial eloquence after the prosecution of Marius 
Priscus—so little gained for all the expense of time and talent. Histori- 
cal studies drew him away. Tacitus never reverted. He finished the 
Historiae, and after a short interval (about three years) chose to go out 
as proconsul in 112." Duty, curiosity, or discontent with what men 
said (or suppressed) when the Historiae were made public? 

Life and writings hitherto permit no guess that Tacitus had been 
in any of the countries east of the Adriatic, The western provinces 
engage him, with a firm knowledge about Gaul and the Rhine, a 
sympathetic understanding of the native peoples. Digressions on the 
god Serapis or the Paphian cult of Venus do no more than certify the 
holder of a Roman priesthood, expert in sacerdotal learning and foreign 
worships.* Tacitus insists with due pride that he is the first Roman to 
sie about Serapis. Perhaps there was more than erudition as the 

a response to the fascination of the exotic and ancient 
Ease? Bue the author of the Annales was not destined to visit the land 
of Egypt, ‘cognoscendae antiquitatis', Nor is there any sign that he 
had been to Syria.* 


1 App. a3 * Hist. 3; 19. B36, 
citus ray have felt a widot for the Orient. Luck or favour could have broughe his 

parent, procurstor of Belgica, within reach ofthe prefecture. 
*"Otnecve the error about Antioch (x. 83.2). See App. 61, 
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‘Thirty years 2s a senator could not leave 2 man in total ignorance 
about the province of Asia. Certain items kept recurring—the status 
of acity ora temple, disputes about boundaries or revenuie.' Embassies 
came thick and fast, with petitions or honorary decrees, led by cele- 
brities whose eloquence sounded over all the world. When Domitian 
towards the end of his reign ordained that half of the vineyards in the 
provinces should be destroyed, the interests of Asia were defended by 
the famous Scopelianus.* 

‘An historian needed senatorial business (which he got from the 
acta) to fill out the chronicle of years that lacked colour and action. 
He did not have to know Asia. None the less, there is enough in the 
second historical work of Tacitus to reveal the man who had held the 
fasces in that province. Several crowded chapters are taken up with 
the affairs of Asia, ‘There was a great earthquake in the reign of 
‘Tiberius: twelve cities which suffered damage are registered by 
name. When rights of asylum come under scrutiny, the orators of 
‘Asia in emulation make appeal to all the resources of history and 
legend;* and cleven cities compete eagerly for a new privilege, to 
possess the temple dedicated to the worship of Tiberius Caesar, Livia, 
and the Senate.* 

‘The author has a keen eye for anything that happened to earlier 
proconsuls—a prosecution just or unjust, and even a murder. He 
chronicles with careful detail the manner in which M. Silanus was 
done to death;* and he explains the unhappy plight of a proconsul, 
no speaker, confronted in the Senate with the most eloquent of all 
Asia.? Further, he notes with suhdued satisfaction how in the older 
days Caesar’s agent in Asia might be compelled to stand trial before 
senators." 

‘A proconsul on his first acquaintance with Asia would discover 
much to occupy and divert him, He found what he expected, the 
memorials of a long past and many rulers, He saw with astonishment 
(and perhaps with envy) the massive constructions that attested the 
present glory and opulence of the dynastic families at Pergamum and 
Ephesus.’ 


* ‘Thus Rhodes, deprived of its status us a free city, but recovering it from Domitian, 
‘SIG, 839. Cf. xu 58. 2: 'reddita Rhodiis bert, adempta saepe aut firmata,’ 
+A pupil of Nicetes(Philostatas, Yi sph 98.8) 
1. 47 * av. 556 
seo he proconsul Civin Ceriis (Apr 





it, The historian could reel 
ef ILS 1374). 

4 ut. 66, 2 (C. Junius Silanus). Note also L. Antiatiua Vetus and Barea Soranus, who 
hhad been proconsuls of Asia (xv. 10; 30 ff). 

Viveas.a. 

* At Pergumum the great Traianewm on the acropolis (Altertimer oom Pergamon vs 2 
(1908), 1 ff), and sundry benefactions of the emperor's friend Julius Quadratus (ruff. 94), 
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If the first days were radiant and hospitable, vexations soon inter- 
vened—the turbulence of the mob, corruption and intrigue rampant 
among the local worthies. Magnates in the eastern cities had a bad 
name for pride and oppression. Faction or various delinquencies got 
them into trouble with the Roman government; and men of station 
had to be sent into exile.’ In the professors and sophists prevailed 
levity, ostentation, and arrogance. Such men could also be dangerous. 
Philosophers before now had been known to requite the friendship 
of a Roman senator with espionage and delation.* 

Religion was kept under proper control at Rome and in the towns 
of the western lands: the priest and magistrate tended to be the same 
person. The Greek divinities had been approved and domiciled long 
since, and the Roman government did not worry about extraneous 
beliefs or personal fancies, Certain creeds, however, denoted hostility 
towards the imperial authority, or criminal practices. They had invaded 
the cities of Asia, importing 2 new cause of social unrest. 

Jews in conflict with Greeks were troublesome enough—crime, 
riot, and mutual denunciations. And the Jews had doctrinal schisms 
arising in their own communities, which a proconsul might prefer to 
despise and ignore, not least if he happened to be adept in questions 
of words and names.s But the Jews, though tolerated by the Roman 
government outside their country of origin, could not evade the con~ 
sequences of their rebellion in the days of Nero. Hostility grew. When 
Tacitus was writing the Annales, the eastern lands from Mesopotamia 
round to Cyrene experienced massacre and. atrocities. Cause and 
blame may not have been easy to assess. ‘That question no longer 
mattered when the insurrections detained or destroyed Roman armies 





who came to be regarded as the second founder of the cit 
Celsus (suff. 98) 





At Ephesus his peer Julius 
to be commemorated by a magnificent library (Forichungen i 
was completed by his son's heirs (LS 8971). 
sn Claudius Timarchus, “ut solent pracvlidi proviniatium et epibus 
‘nimis ad inarias minorum elati' (v.20. 1)-By contrast, an eminent and wealthy Bithynian 
Js well apoken of (vt. 33. 1). 
"Observe Claudius Aristion (PIR?, C788), ‘princeps Ephesiorum, homo munifieus et 
innoxie populars', so Pliny asserts (Epp. Vi. 31. 3)- He-was absolved, 
1’ Menemachus of Sardes was banished (Pluturch, De exif 3. Gooa): the dedicant of the 
seatise mentions (Julius) Pardalas of the same city, unpopular with 
(47. 8151) and at variance with another magnate, Tyerhenus (33. 
Sa3d), Not in PLR: which, however, notes (as J 298s) a Jullus Parca, idiologus at Alex- 
andria in raa/3 (AGU 1, 350), 
‘an from the Roman colonia Berytus, P. Egeatius Celer the Stoic 
0), who denounced his patron Bares Soranus (si. 32. 3) i 
Asclepiodotus of Nicaea (PIR?, C 485) proved a loyal friend (33- 
deta pesolorum 18. x7: al ide redraw 70 TedMun tucdr, This ia L. Junius 
Anmaeus Galli, Seneca's brother, adopted by Junius Gallio (PIR', J 493), and proconsul 
‘of Achaia in ¢2 (SIG? Bot: Delphi). 
“pease 
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in the rear of the Parthian War.' The anger must have been ferocious, 
though hardly a trace subsists, unless it be perhaps in the Annales of 
‘Tacitus. 

‘The Senate under Tiberius banished Egyptian and Jewish rites 
from the capital, The cause was a pair of scandals involving Roman 
ladies of senatorial familics.* Tacitus docs not bother about that story. 
He leaves out the reason for what was done. Nor is he concerned to 
put on record the sharp repression of the cult of Isis—the temple 
demolished, the statue thrown into the ‘Tiber. A paradoxical omission, 
the last to be expected of a Roman senator writing annals. He goes on 
to chronicle a deportation of four thousand Jews to Sardinia with 
savage satisfaction: if they perished in that insalubrious island, ‘vile 
damnum’. 

‘There was a fresh source of disturbance. No governor of any 
eastern province with large and populous cities could now fail to take 
cognizance of the activities, whether condoned or punished, of a new 
religious sect emanating from Judaea. Pliny came across that sect 
when governor of Bithynia-Pontus. He acted (no sign of hesitation) 
and put to death several persons who, avowing the name and faith, 
could not be brought to recant, obdurate against threats or admoni- 
tion. Then 2 doubt arose in Pliny's mind. He applied to the Emperor 
for guidance, professing now to be ignorant about the established and 
legal procedure: ought there not to be some charge or proof of 
criminal behaviour? Trajan made a brief reply. He approved the 
governor's action and refused to we i into his perplexities + 

‘The testimony of Pliny is supplemented by the imperial rescript to 
Minicius Fundanus the proconsul of Asia, a decade later:* Minicius, 
a person of cultivated tastes, had been a friend of Pliny.* The historian 





* Even if the Jews in Mesopotamia, as Groag assurned (P-W xitt, 1881) did not partici- 
pate in the rising there, ‘Trajan ordered Tusius Quietus to wipe them out (Arriam, Parthica 
fe. 79 Roos), Nor does it matter that there is no clear proof of an insurrection in Judaea 
itself. For the zole played by apocalyptic prophecies sce below, p. $18. 

* Josephus, AY xvut. 65 ff 

2 85. 4. Such is the writer's preoccupstion with Jews that, although he begins with 
both religions (‘de ancris Aegyptis Iudaicisque pellendia’), he reduces ther abruptly to 











‘one (‘ea superstitione’), the votaries of which were deported. The four thousand deportes, 
‘were in fact Jeves, ef. Josephus (Le. 84). 
+ Epp. x. 96, with Trajan’s answer (97). "The governor hail asked whether he should 





aivide—'si deferuneur et arguantur, puniendi sunt." 
' Hadrian's reseript to Minicius (wf. 107, proconsal in raa/3) is attended with various 
problems (Eusebius, Hist, eel. wv. 9, cf, briefly, E. Groag, P-W xy, rat f.). If the 
Emperor sllowed only regular indictments for precise offences, that would be # notable 
‘and bumane innovatien. Bs 
thei own purposes, ef. 
© ‘The recipient of Epp. 1. 9: 
related in V. 16 (ef. ILS 1030). For his opinions about oratory, p. 114. Minicius figures 
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“Tacitus, carefully noting an incident at Rome in the sequel of the 
great conflagration under Nero, registers the origin of the name 
“Christiani’ with documentary precision. When he made reference 
earlier (in Book VII) to recent events in Syria and in Palestine, he 
will not have omitted the procuratar Pontius Pilatus—and some of 
his vicissitudes.* 

‘Tacitus (it is a fair surmise) had conducted investigations into the 
behaviour and beliefs of those malcontents, discovering perhaps no 
deeds of crime or vice but only an invincible spirit that denied al- 
legiance to Rome when allegiance meant worship of Caesar. Yet it 
was an ‘exitiabilis superstitio'. 

For the rest, Tacitus has precise knowledge of cults and worship, 
exempt from all credulity, History and legend were the appeal. The 
proconsul on his tours of duty or recreation may have gone to inspect 
the residence of Tiberius Caesar at Rhodes. He notes 2 detail—the 
house is on the cliffs.t The scene (and the circumstantial narratioi 
about the science of Thrasyllus) might encourage a man to mark 
astrological predictions with sharper vigilance than hitherto.’ 

Strange things could befall 2 Roman official in the eastern lands, 
and a change of conduct or beliefs. Some came empty and avid, easy 
prey to a magician or a bearded sage of abnormal sanctity.” The 
sceptical were not always immune. A governor of Cilicia had recently 
been converted at one of the shrines, renouncing his Epicurean 
impieties.” 

"The proconsul, a quindecimoir these many years, had a good reason 
for visiting the sacred places in Asia, notably such as concerned 
Apollo and the Sibyl—and a professional malice that penetrated the 
credentials of priests and prophets, perhaps not omitting to make trial 
of their performance. At Apollo's renowned sanctuary of Claros near 
Colophon, it was not a woman that held the office but a man, selected 
from certain families in Miletus. Tacitus knew about the reputable men 











prominently in Plutarch's treatise De cohibenda ira, For an asnessment of his personality, 
Grong, BW x0, a 

"Rs 44: 1 “auctor nominis ius Chitus Tiberi impertante per procursiorem 
Pontium Pilatum supplico ff 

7p. 44. Furthermore, 29.44 in ot only relevant to Nero and the fire at Rome—it 








1 ef. Pliny, Epp. x, 96. 8: ‘nihil aliud inveni quam superstitionem pravam, immodiear." 
‘None the lest Pliny had no doubts that they could and should be punished—‘pertinacium 
certe et inflexibilem obstinationem debere panini (ib. 3). For punishment of ‘contumacis® 

jin-White, Journ. Theol. Stud., ¥.s. 111 (3982), 199 
‘per avin ac derupts (nam saxis domus imminet).” 





Bp. 524 
4 For the sage Fupheates f. Pliny, Epp. t. 10 (9. 75)- 
7 Pluuarch, De defectu oraculoram 45. 4346-f. 
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of the province of Asia, and ‘Tacitus furnishes exact annotation about 
the orecle. Claros had a visit from Germanicus Caesar, who (it was 
rumoured) received an ambiguous answer from the god. When 
‘Trajan, departing from Rome in the autumn of 113, came to Asia, he 
may not have neglected to consult this famous oracle. In Syria the 
Imperator put the god of Heliopolis to the test, and, finding him 
reliable, asked and obtained a prediction about the Parthian War. 
‘The outcome duly vindicated the oracle 


Another passage about the travels of Germanicus has a comment 
appended that bears upon the date of the Annales. The prince in his 
procession through Egypt came to Thebes and contemplated the 
mighty rains of ancient splendour. A priest interpreted the inscribed 
memorials of the Kings. The sum and catalogue of tribute rendered 
by the nations of Asia was impressive—and comparable (the historian 
adds) to what is now exacted by two empires, by the ‘vis Parthorum? 
or by the ‘potentia Romana’. After inspection of other monuments 
and marvels, the prince journeyed tw the southern border of the 
country, to Elephantine and Syene—‘once the extreme bounds of 
Rome's empire, which now reaches to the Indian Ocean’. 

‘Nunc rubrum ad mare patescit.4 The phrase is unmistakable, 
implying not merely a wide extension of conquest but the Orient sub- 
dued and dominion over the known world, with no rival empire left. 
‘The words stand for Alexander's glory, ‘cheaply emulated by the 
magniloquence of the Roman generals who paraded in the eastern 
lands, Pompeius Magnus and Marcus Antonius;3 and the notion 
recurs in the Augustan writers who extol Caesar's heir holding in his 
homage all the lands from the one shore of Ocean to the other.* 

On the western edge of the world lay Gades, near the point from 
which the ancient geographers drew 2 line that ran by Taurus and 
Caucasus to India eastwards. Hercules had his renowned temple at 





‘with Andresen’s emenditien). Cichoriun assumes tha 





the proconsul mest have visited 





leroy Romie Suen (1020, 286 f; Forts mewingimporance this ine 1, Robe 


perhaps significant of Tactuy’ opinions that he should omit the un 
Egypt, namely, the sacred bull refusing to take food from Germanicus 


* 62.2, See further App. 74. 


* Pliny, NEL yn. 97: ‘train a Maconinad cubrurn mate subactis (Pompsiua’ dedication 
in she emgle of Miner), cf. Cero, In Cat, 36. Also Virgil, am, vt. 686% victor ah 
Aurorse pepulie et litore rubro! (Antonius). 

eh the prophecy of Jupiter to Venus (den. 1 286): ‘nascetur pulehra ‘Troianus 
origine Caesar | imperium Qceane famamn qui terminet astris" Also Ovid, Mt. xv. 829 8. 
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Gades, with legends, notable visitors, and anecdotes to match. In the 
temple was a statue, the image of Alexander. Julius Caesar, quaestor 
in Spain, wept when he beheld itn little achieved), and there may 
have been stories about Pompeius Magnus." ‘Trajan in his dispatches 
‘to the Roman Senate affirmed that he had gone further than Alexander.? 
‘The assertion is ludicrous—but palliated if the Imperator cast a 
reckoning from far Gades in his own country, not from Rome. 

The historian echoes the Emperor's sanguine claim, ‘rubrum ad 
mare’. The words were not written before the year 116. The next 
year saw the conquests of ‘Trajan lost or surrendered. Hence amost 
‘welcome precision of dating: the phrase could not have been employed 
after 117. 

‘The conclusion is not wholly valid. ‘Trajan’s new province of Meso- 
potamia did not embrace Babylonia and the whole tract down to the 
Persian gulf. Tacitus’ generous definition (if applied literally, and that 
is a question) would reckon the dependent kingdom of Mesene as 
lying within the limits of the enlarged empire. Though the Roman 
armies retired to the western bank of the Euphrates, the next ruler 
for reasons of prestige could not, and did not, resign the claim to 
suzerainty, however slightly it might correspond with the reality.? 
"Trajan had conferred the diadem upon Parthamaspates at Ctesiphon 
as 2 royal vassal, and Rome kept the golden throne of the Arsacids.* 
If the retreat was a fact, not to be covered up, it did not mean that 
renunciation was irrevocable, Hadrian, his present emergencies 
mastered, might revert, if he chose, to the policy of conquest. Tacitus’ 
phraseology is not invalidated by what happened in 117. If nothing 
else, Roman pride or resentment counselled him to let the words 
stand, The reader might divine a patriot's feelings—and an emperor's 
duty. 

"The passage permits a deduction. A book of the Annales, or a 
group of books, was composed (or published) in 116—or subsequently, 
Powerful arguments commend the theory that the whole work was 
designed as three sections of six books each.t Books I-VI, or rather 
books I-ILI (for the first hexad splits into two halves) will thus belong 
not earlier than 116,' They cannot be tied down to 117 as the forward 
date—and they might be several years later. 

‘A further sign has been detected, the phoenix in Book VI. Hadrian 
in due and prompt tribute to the memory of ‘Divus Traianus’ issued 








1 J, Gage, Rec, dt ae, xt (2940), 425 1.5 Rev. hit, cov (c951), 189. 
+ Dia uevut, a6, 1. 

> BLL, Steach, Ctermctungen sur 1. Reichspragumg des stotiten Jahrhunderts (1953), §2. 
+ Ay Madr. 13. 8; Pius 9.7. 

2 ch XXL. 

For Pil ae a unic ape the end of App. 37 
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coins bearing that emblem.' The phoenix symbolizes renewal and 
perpetuity, appropriate to the Empire in its ‘acternitas’, to the 
imperial succession—and to a son’s ‘pietas’ towards his parent, Had 
the bird been reported in 117? Tacitus devotes a whole chapter to an 
alleged appearance of the year 34, which occasioned much discourse 
and debate among the learned men of the Egyptians and the Greeks? 

"The histurian with defereutiel gravity reginters the diveroc come 
putations of the secred eycle—and, taking five hundred years as 
standard reckoning, with the latest officially certified specimen of a 
phoenix in the time of the third Ptolemy, avows that he eannot help 
sharing the doubts of those who impugned the authenticity of the 
manifestation in the days of Tiberius Caesar. It exhibited none of the 
signs or behaviour as prescribed by an ancient tradition. A phoenix 
was unique among all bieds, by form and feather. There were pictures 
of it. Tacitus goes on to recount in poetic language the demise of the 
phoenix: the bird renewed, rising from the nest and dutifully trans- 
porting the remains of his parent to the temple of the Sun, a long 
journey, laden with fragrant fuel, Plain prose follows: ‘it is not dis- 
puted that the bird in question is seen in Egypt, from time to time.’ 

Such is the solitary digression of an exotic nature in all the Axmaler— 
and it stands in wilful prominence as the initial item in the solemn 
chronicle of a Roman year. Anybody might know about governmental 
exploitation of the Arabian bird, and the dawn of a new age at Rome 
soon became a familiar topic of jest and parody. When Claudius 
Caesar used the eight hundredth anniversary of Rome aa a pretext 
for Ludi Sacculares only sixty-three years since the Augustan cere- 
mony, ridicule was easy enough. Claudius did no good by exhibiting 
a phoenix, as symbol and document of a new ‘szeculum’. The pheno- 
menon wae duly registered in the acta diurna of the City. Nobody was 
taken int 

‘Tacitus, as is his wont, mocks the pretensions of sacerdotal lore. 
He may also be alluding to the erudite tastes of an emperor, and 
official deceits. ‘Omnium curiositatum explorator', such is the 
notorious label of Hadrian.. If Hadrian's accession had evoked the 
fabulous creature, there is a touch of political satire in the Tacitean 
notice, 

Caution is prescribed, Several traces of revision or insertion can be 
suspected in the first hexad of the Annales. Tacitus might therefore 

1 La State (4933), 52% 1. Matsngly, BMC, R, Bap. (1998), cere 

28, Iwas Ps L, Stench wo fist poled ot the pole rekovance w the your 117 

6 "ceteram aspeisiquando in Augypto eam valucrem non erabigeur 
Pliny, NH. 5: Bling (ching » cota Comelon Valerianus) and Dio Govt. 27.1) 
sive 36 as the year ofthe bind’ appearance in Eeypt 

+ Tertullian, Apol. 5. 7. * App. 37. 
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have added the brief reference to Trajan's conquests. Perhaps (though 
not at all likely), the digression about the phoenix.* 

Should the phoenix be accepted as a firm allusion to a dated event, 
some gain would accrue either way. If an insertion, it puts the termina- 
tion of Book VI (but not indeed of the whole work) in the year 117. 
If not, Book VI can be even later than 117. Theories that make 
‘Tacitus finish the Annales as early as 117 or 118 begin to look un- 
plausible. 

It is still not clear when the author set about his task, how long he 
took, and when he terminated. Style might be invoked. The Annales 
show a marked change from the Historiae. Not, however, such as 
is safely to be accounted for by lapse of time or assessed in terms of 
years. The length of the interval since the Historiae (about 109) 
remains unverifiable. 

‘And there is the further change in Tacitus’ manner, manifest be- 
tween the first hexad and the third. Various explanations emerge, and 
some not unattractive. Again, no sure criterion for the rhythm of 
composition—but perhaps an argument to support a date in Hadrian's 
reign. Omitting style and language, certain phenomena suggest that 
the third hexad failed to receive the final touches.’ Death or collapse 
may be the reason. 

‘Nothing forbids the assumption that Tacitus was writing as late as 
120, or even 123.° ‘The effort of style proves that he was not a ready 
composer; and great industry was needed where the history had to 
be constructed anew from documentary material, as in much of the 
first hexad, 

Beginning, it might be surmised, about 115, or even, for all that 
can be known, as late as 117, Tacitus conceived a design of three 
hexads, An important inquiry emerges, concerning the Annales 28 a 
whole. If, as seems highly probable, Tacitus composed the great bulk 
under Hadrian, not perhaps completing the eighteen books before 
the sixth year of that emperor,’ how far was he influenced by present 
events? He had chosen not to write of ‘Trajan. But Trajan and the 
eastern wars might be illuminated by the Annales, indirectly yet 
powerfully—and so might Hadrian. 

‘The search for allusions is liable to be deprecated as a mere exercise 

* If so, it could be argued that I-I11, possibly I-VI, were completed by 116. But see 
MP ili, seman cht Teka cmaplend the Adnan 2i7 (ae 34) rst soe Se 
sasuming that the phoenix is late insertion. Yet i i clear that the digression has = 
eructural finction—reliet in the middle of a chronicle of murders. A precie parallel i the 
Soy tthe hn or balou tear A 

7 App. 71. 3608. * App. sof. 

i ‘The samp is elvan othe cans of Javea a of Suto A 1s 
and 77. 7 Or, on the other hypothesis, getting as far a8 XV. 35. 
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of ingenuity. They can seldom be caught and fixed with certitude; 
and it is open to anybody to argue that Tacitus would have written 
much as he did if Trajan had never invaded Mesopotamia, if Hadrian 
had never inherited the imperial power. With this proviso, it entails 
no damage or deception to single out those items in the Annales that 
must have struck the reader with a sharp sense of relevance, or recog- 
nition." 





‘The reader could find not a few—and he might have a question to 
ask, One great work—was that not enough to exhaust what 2 man had 
to say, to satisfy ambition and renown? 

Historians are often impelled to go on—or go backwards, While 
they write, the deeper past draws them, some before the task is done, 
thus modifying the original plan and point of departure. Others take 
pa scoond subject later on, Salliet pethans altered his ode, puttin 
the exordium of his Historiae at 78 n.c. instead of 62, when Pompeius 
‘Magnus came back in glory from the East, or 60, the year of the three 
dynasts’ fateful alliance.* Asinius Pollio, however, who elected the 
latter date, carried out his purpose, took up oratory again, and lived 
thereafter for thirty years at least, active, robust, and confident—and 
not under any call to turn back and narrate the rebellion of the Italians 
against Rome (it concerned his people and his family) or the civil wars 
of Marius and Sulla. 

‘Tacitus’ first thoughts about a subject went tothe reign of Domitian, 
He soon saw that a Flavian history must lead off with January of the 
year 69. The annals of the earlier Caesars were now the given theme, 
discerned the more sharply by the very lapse of ages, and powerful in 
appeal. Tacitus responded, 

‘he theme was fierce and sombre—the growth of despotism, the 
decline and fall of the aristocracy, the ruin of free speech and of 
human dignity. Tacitus utters a complaint. Happier were the historians 
who wrote about the Republic. They could tell of great wars, cities 
stormed, kings defeated and captured; or, turning to internal history, 
consuls against tribunes, land lava and com laws, the stfe between 
plebs and Senate. They, in truth, had free scope, but Tacitus was 
cramped: ‘nobis in arto et inglorius labor.”* 





* Tacitus devotes enormous care to the choice of small facts, of proper names, or of 
single words. 

Since he had aeeady welten amonograph on Catling, the reurn of Poraps 
in 62 or the compact of bo would have been highly suitable. Observe alao 
Sulla, ineemigcad by the words ‘neque enim alio lace de Sulla rebus dicturi ware’ Fg. 
95, 2). The Flstorae, heginina in 78, could hardly amie ‘natura euleusque ens" 

1. 32. 2. He was thinking of Livy, with ‘amirejalouse’ according to Bowsier, Tecite 
i9ea), 130. 
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‘What were his reasons, open or unavowed? Livy in the preface to 
one of the later instalments of his history confessed that he had to go 
on, though glory enough had accrued.' Personal motive in Tacitus 
cannot be grasped—curiosity or fresh energy, strong conviction or 
anger. 
there had been much to vex him while he brought the Historiae to 
completion—pageantry and official eloquence, gladiators and all the 
victory monuments. The Senate's value and honour diminished 
eadily. When Trajan went away to the eastern lands and stayed 
there, he left power in the hands of personal confidants or mere 
secretaries. Bulletins poured in from the Imperator, rapid and exul- 
tant, retailing the long sequence of kings and nations conquered at 
the end of the world. The Senate voted that Trajan should celebrate 
as many triumphs as he liked;* and the Senate was compelled to admit 
and to elect as consul a native chieftain, Lusius Quietus.? 

‘Then the sudden collapse, with silence or laborious and deceitful 
excuses—and sheer perplexity for loyal senators. Trajan’s failure, the 
accession of Hadrian, and sundry events in the sequel served only to 
sharpen the distrust of Tacitus. He was an old man now, in the sad 
years, and perhaps very bitter. While Trajan lived, he saw no prospect 
of honours like a second consulate or the city prefecture, It was vain 
son that the office fell to Glitius Agricola, general in the first war 

inst the Dacians (Glitius had been consul in the same year as 
‘Pacitus). But who was Bacbive Macer, and with what clsima or 
credit, holding civil authority in Rome when ‘Trajan died * A new 
ruler sometimes brought a new praefectus urbi. Tacitus, it appears, 
had nothing to expect from Trajan’s heir.+ 

‘And there was a general cause for despondency. Liberty and energy 
faded, fashions changed, and a younger generation (the men twenty 
years his junior) stood’ now in the ascendant. Tacitus may have 
endured malady, bereavement, and many vexations, with a gloomy 
foreboding of the end. It was time for a man to recede gracefully, 
acquiting merit from renunciation when his use or powers lapsed.* 

" Pliny, NET pra. 16: ‘ate iam sibi glorne quassioum, et potuinas we desidere, ni 
animus inguiea pasceretut opee.’ Pechape from the exwrdiwm of Book CXXXIV. 


* Dio Lxvit. 29, 2. Compare the protest of Cassius Longinus against excessive celebra- 
tioas for vistaries in the East ent. 43.4) 
2p. aga 





fadr. 5. 5. Baebius (PIR!, B 20), suffect consul in 103, was a frienel and corres 
spondent of Pliny (App. 25). ‘The reasons for his high promotion cannot be . 

. Annius Verus, suffect consul in Tacitus’ year, became praefectus urbi, pechaps 28 
the immediate successor of Baebius Macer (App. 13). Tacitus inserted an excursus on the 
office (v1.14, attached (0 the obituary of L, Piso): that does not in itself prove a morbid or 


That is, becoming a ‘pulchersimae quiets exemplum', ef. Piny (Epp. rw. 33. 4), 0n 
"T. Pomponius Baseus (uf. 94). 
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‘The age of sixty excused attendance in the Senate, and the sixty- 
third year was widely believed to be dangerous. 

Signs of age or disillusion have been sought in Tacitus’ choice of 
subject, in the tone and fashion of the writing. With less success than 
might be fancied. Compared with the Historiae, the Annales show 
the writer's manner pushed to the extreme limit. The vocabulary has 
hecome rigorously selective, with notable aversions. It is significant 
that Tacitus visits his diszpprobation on the terms that had been 
annexed and degraded by governmental phraseology, that he also 
turns aside from benevolent and hopeful words.* But it is not a sur- 
prise, ‘The phenomenon need not denote any change in fundamental 
views on men and government, Rather is it the result in Tacitus of a 
growing awareness of what he was about—of his powerful talent for 
the grim and the subversive, The author of the Anmmales is ruthless and 
ironical. At the same time gaicty and tolerance are disclosed in the 
speeches; and in the course of the work his sense of humour appears 
to grow deeper and wider.? 

Nothing is known. What can be inferred is a firm defiance of ex- 
tinction, a resolve to triumph through style and the effort of style. 
The seventh decade of life found him keen and vigorous. While 
engaged upon the Tiberian books Cornelius Tacitus was ready 
(against his normal reticence) to publish a clear announcement about 
future projects. If he lived, he would go back once again and deal 
with Caesar Augustus.* 


The historian occupied a high eminence, and there was a solitude 
about him, He felt time passing swift and pitiless. The friends of his 
youth were dead, long ago, who had guided his steps in the days of 
Vespasian.’ The nearest of them in age was Vipstanus Messalla: 
‘Tacitus had recently witnessed the induction of Vipstanus’ son 
(consul in 115),* 
Most of his seniors had perished, and many younger men also, 
resplendent in the aris of peace or war but extinguished in their 
rime. Licinius Sura and Sosius Senecio were sadly missed. Fabius 
justus, the historian’s close (or closest) friend, may not have had a 
long survival after his governorship of Syria” And Pliny died in 
Bithynia. 
Of Pliny’s own senatorial circle, the dull Cornutus lived on, and 
+ pnt, Scat dace that Tesi we precettany nged 2g. E, Konno; Tair 
(Wiesbaden, soe7.4si of deeperste, E. Parstore, Taste os), Boy 
App, 66, Ch Khe We 24-3 (370. 
2 an the four speskers in the Dialogs (p: 636). 
4 1 Viprann Mesalle (PER, V 4hy) only a name and « date, 
ers 
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the elegant Minicius Fundanus.* Baebius Macer had reached an un- 
predicted summit as praefectus urbi, Catiliug Severus and Pompeius 
Falco were now in charge of military provinces, safe adherents of the 
new ruler, Catilius, Falco (and others) had been shut out (it appears) 
from consular commands until a late season in Trajan’s reign.* Each 
enjoyed a long life thereafter.’ A greater surprise, Bruttius Praesens 
and Erucius Ciarus came to the fore, winning renown in the Parthian 
War—and destined many years later for the highest of civil dis- 
tinetions.* 

‘The especial intimates of Tacitus among his equals in age or stand- 
ing cannot be identified.* They were a variegated collection, including 
a number of aristocrats—some perhaps well known to Tacitus, or 
furnishing precious fragments of tradition, like the descendants of 
Asinius Pollio, or the Volusit, safe amiable men, to whose famnily the 
Annales carry’ an untainted testimony,* others no doubt whom he 
contemplated with disfavour—idle, pompous, and inept. Several men 
of birth and fashion were still extant from Domitian’s reign.” The 
first for pedigree (and perhaps for nothing else) had been Calpurnius 
Crassus, perpetuating names historic and fatal: the victims of 
Claudius and Nero, the brief unhappy heir of Sulpicius Galba.* 

‘Among the newer stocks the two Neratii (Marcellus and Priscus) 
earned fame for their accomplishments.” Annius Verus, also coeval 
with Tacitus, now became a personage—a steady tranquil man whom 
Hadrian held in affection;'* and Julius Servianus refused to die,"* 


Elderly survivors with a long glance backwards measured present 


' Comutus Tertullus became proconsul of either Asia or Africa (JLS 1034); for 
Minicius in Auia, p. 468. 





243. 
tiliun (UI ord, 120) was holding the prasfectura wrbis in 238 (HA, Hadr. 24. 6 £) 
esas i se; parent besoin aero Poors. 36 N= Hite 
1p. 142) 

* For the Parthian War, Ch. XX. Brattius Praesens after his consulate (c, 118) governed 
Cappadocia and Moesia Inferior, and was proconsul of Africa (AE 1950, 66; IRT $48); 
furcher, he was governor of Syria late in Hadrian's reign (AE 1938, 137: Palmyra), and as 
cot. ZT opened the year 139, colleague of Antoninus Pius. Erucius Clarus (suf 117), absent 
from the record of Hadrian's reign, dies early in 246 while holding a second consulate and 
the Prefecture of the City (FO xxv1). 

+ For the contuls of 97, p. 72, with App. 10; for some of Tacitus’ coevals, App. 24. 

* pe goa. 

7 of: the plyonymout M. Lato Pesto D, Valacio Asation Sarina (if. 9), 
praefectus urbi and ordimarius in 

"pp. 9, a4. “Toit man (AR. “6 aso) is presumably the nephew of Piso Lisinianua, 
For the sera of the fanily fp 985. 

Marcalus wus to have a second consulate in 139. 

1 femould be wort while nowing how Tacitus stood with the relatives of Hadsian 

(App, 87)—and with the friends of the four consulars executed in 118. 
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and past, not always with equity or bland indulgence, but pouncing 
‘upon scandal and paradox. Their scrutiny bore fiercely on names and 
families. The senatorial historian had to be a senatorial repertory in 
his own person, without lapse or error about rank, extraction, or 
nomenclature—and he wrote for a subtle and malicious audience. 

While the Historize depicted people whom Tacitus had known, the 
matter of the Annales brought fresh incitement—a submerged epoch 
waiting to be explored, The appeal was double. Tacitus now came 
upon names redolent of Rome's remotest antiquity, still extant under 
the Caesars, illustrious and doomed. At the same time he discerned 
the earliest traces of sundry recent families, grown faint already or 
carefully covered up for good reasons, Entering into possession of the 
fifty-four years from Tiberius to Nero's end, he became coeval there~ 
with, like a senator who could recapture the whole age as one man’s 
memory. 

‘Tacitus prolonged his own experience into the past with a new 
point of vantage and 2 sharper insight into the social comedy. That 
earlier epoch showed the same setting and behaviour (though 
enhanced)—ostentation and folly, the appetite for rank and money, 
the sudden alternations in human affairs. And there no less, time in 
its passage made a mock of all pretensions and uinmasked each man’s 
secret nature before the end. 

‘The Hittoriae could not fail to carry much that alarmed or angered 
the living.t In the Annales they saw damage to ancestors, Even when 
families became extinct, men might discover in some ancient mis- 
demeanour the shape and model of their own, and take it for inten- 
tional, or conceive resentment at the implied contrast, if virtue and 
glory earned commemoration? 

‘Tacitus was not sorry to disiater the infamous or ridiculous, No 
historian familiar with the annals of Roman eloquence could miss the 
first action of the great Domitius Afer, a ferocious prosecutor in the 
days of Tiberius Caesar! Nor would Tacitus fail to dama Afer at 
the end with a brief obituary.+ The decease and testament of Afer's 
son by adoption (Domitius Tullus) stood out as a memorable event in 
Roman society tawards the middle epoch of Trajan’s reign. The for~ 
tune went to Domitia Lucilla, who belonged to 2 family group with 
powerful alliances.s 

Ummidius Quadratus, legate of Syria for nine years, typifies a 
whole system: easy-going, elderly governors, and an ignoble policy in 





4 pags 
Fv, 3 41 ‘at mukorum qui “Tiberio regecte poenam rel infimiss subiere posteri 
manent’, Be. 3 ve s3. anv. 19. 
* Pliny, pp. vit 8. See further p, 605 and App. 87. 
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the eastern lands.* ‘Tacitus brings out the contrast to the fame and 
energy of Corbulo, whom the envious Ummidius could not bear to meet 
and confront in Syria.* The Ummidii were a family of local repute 
and some opulence.’ The governor's daughter, that robust old 
Unmidia Quadratilia, transmitted the inheritance to her grandson, 2 
youth of exemplary conduct and (so it is proclaimed) resplendent 
with promise as an orator.* He acceded to the fasces in 118.5 

Obscure or minor names are another matter. Some are there be- 
cause they will recur in the narrative; but odd individuals by their 
casual entrances may have had for Tacitus a personal value no longer 
to be detected, Artful transition or a bare juxtaposition, apparently 
innocent, can sometimes furnish a clue, Deliberate choice by Tacitus 
has quietly brought in the forebears of persons excellent in station and 
renown. The narrative shows what they were like—informers and 
adherents of Seianus, fools, rogues, or reprobates.* 

‘Two incidents exemplify, linked in sequence by the historian. 
‘Two crimes, he relates, made notable a single year under Nero. The 
one was a forged will, ‘Tacitus gives the names.? Two of the culprits 
were worth it—Antonjus Primus, bold and unscrupulous, and an 
aristocrat, Asinius Marcellus, the great-grandson of Pollio. Not so the 
other three, on first sight; and Tacitus adds two others, who were in- 
volved and punished in the judicial sequel. Scrupulous documenta 
tion—but perhaps the names evoked persons of rank and dignity in 
the society of his own day.* 

‘The second crime follows. It was an event in itself, and welcome 
to Tacitus, enabling him to produce an oration. A slave had killed the 
city prefect. Tacitus puts the motive on clear record. It is highly dis- 
creditable to the victim.? So much for L, Pedanius Secundus," the 


"en, 48, Unnnsidius was quaestor in 14 (ILS 972), effect €. 49. 

+ it 8. 3. There followed a conflict shout who was to receive the Parthian hostages, 

» Varro, RR mn. 3. 9- Casinum is their home. 

+ Pliny, Bgp. vit. 24. He and Pedanius Fuscus (cos, r18) formed an 
(itis diel hop. ay tey ney hve bun elsed. Toe hear of the Us 
legate of Syria presents several gaps and problems, 

S'PIRY, V 6oy. A trend of Hadrian (H4, Hedy 15.7. 

* p. 303 (Junius Rusticus, Caepio Crispinus, Julius Marinus, Q. Servaewe—all to be 
presumed ancestors of consulars known to Tacitus). 

xiv. 43. 

4 41. 1 (Pompeius Aelienus, from Spain, and Valerius Ponticus). The will was that of 
Domitius Balbus, and the chief agent was a relative of his called Valerius Fabinesss (qo. 1). 
‘The nomenclature of these four persons suggests Romans from Spain or Narbonensie (cf. 
App. 78}—one or other might be connected with P. Aelius Hadrianus Afer, the Emperor's 
father, who married Domitia Paullina from Gades (HA, Hadr. 3. 2). 

XIV. 42: 1: ‘haud multo post praefectum urbis Pedanium Secindum servus ipsiuy 
interfecit, sew negita libertate cui pretium pepigerst aive amore exoleti incensus et 

dorninum aemulam non tolerans.” 
10 PIRY, P 146 (suff. 43). 
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first consul from one of the new families in the group that Tacitus 
saw rise high and yet higher through the alliance and kinship of the 
dynasty. Hadrian's niece Julia was married to Ca. Pedanius Fuseus, 
consal in 118 as colleague of the Emperor.t 

«PLR, P c44—Co, Pedaniua Fuscus Sanat, son-in-law of Julius Servianus, Pechaps 


relued to his eoevel, C, Unaniius Quadratuy, sffecur in the same year. Ube Fedsait 
‘come from Marsino, ix Taresconensis (App. 87). 


XXXVI. THE ACCESSION OF HADRIAN 


HE historian did not survive to witness the sombre close of 
| Hadrian's principate. Yet he might divine the way that ruler 
seemed destined to go. Tastes and tendencies in the new emperor, 
and acts already—there was enough for any historian, from the first 
days of the reign, even were he not by nature disposed to augur the 
worst. 
‘Tacitus had. seen the power conferred upon various rulers before 
Hadrian by the ‘auctoritas patrum’ and the ‘consensus militum'— 
to state the phraseology in its official type and order, generally inverted 
by the facts;* and he knew what form of words an emperor uses when 
he protests his own unworthiness or modestly craves legitimation, 
being already in possession of authority. The early chapters of Book 
I depict political behaviour, pitilessly—the fraudulent protestations 
of loyal subjects, discreetly modulated between mourning and re- 
joicing, and the eager rush to voluntary enslavement.t State cere- 
‘monial, public professions, and secret conflicts—the whole thing may 
seem to hint and foreshadow the accession of Hadrian. 


Tiberius Caesar put out an edict convoking the Senate. He had 
already issued commands to the troops at Rome and abroad, so 
‘Tacitus notes, Tiberius showed hesitations only when he had to speak 
in the Senate.? He was afraid lest Germanicus, at the head of a large 
army, be tempted to make a proclamation; and he wished to rule at 
the call and summons of the ‘res publica’, not as one ensconced in the 
power through a woman's intrigue and an old man’s act of adoption.* 
Moreover, hesitating, he dissembled; he wished to discover what was 
in the thoughts of the leading senators. He marked down their looks 
and words for subsequent rancour—as was subsequently discovered.’ 





* Nero duly spoke ‘de muctoritate patrum et consenstmilitum’ (xitt, 3. 1). But in fact 
‘vententiam militam seeuta patrum consiia' (xin. 69. 2)- 

1, 7. 4: ‘at Romae rete in servitium consules patres eques. quanto quis inhustrior, 
tanto magis fal et festinantes, rultuque composito ne lei excestu princpis neu tristiores 
primordio, lacrimas gaudium, questus adulationem miscebant.” 

ib, s+ ‘musquam cunctabundlus nist cum in senatu loqueretur.* 








‘per uxorium ambitum et senili aloptione.’ The sinister relevance of the phrase 

ys detected by P-L. Strack, Untersuchungen aur r. Reichspragung des xuciten Jahrhunderts 

1142933) 52 That scholar did not, however, search the early chapters of Book I for further 

ineica 

9 ib. ‘postea cognitum ext ad introspiciendas etiam procerum voluntates inductam 
derorquens recondebat. 





dubizstionem: nam verba vultus in crimen 
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‘These are ugly comments, and ill-founded. Occurring where they 
do in the narration they engender « doubt whether the historian has 
not another emperor in mind. The problem is yery complicated. 
Several items seem to go back to a source which is also the source of 
Cassius Dio Tacitus has added point and venom. None the less, the 
remark about adoption, even if not written in innocence, cannot be 
explained and exploited 2s something that would not have been 
there unless to support an insinuation against Hadrian and Plotina 
Augusta 

‘Phe Senate met, but only to hear the testament of Caesar Augustus 
{and to make arrangements for the funeral ceremony), Various dis- 
comforts awaited any new ruler. Curiosity er malice would ask how 
he stood with his predecessor, and with other members of the family. 
"The testement of Augustus acld more than the will of any Caesar 
afterwards. Tt opened with the complaint that ‘atrox fortuna’ had 
spoiled his plans for the dynasty,? and (most anomalous) the dead 
man took his widow into the name and family of the Juki, t be styled 
Julia Augusta, 

‘Tacitus weighs the scales against Livia, with a suggestion of crime 
(that is, poison), linked to the story that Augustus had recently paid 
A visit to Agrippa Postumus on the island Planasiat He further notes 
itas dubious whether Augustus was still alive when Tiberius returned 
‘on Livia’s prompt summons;$ and he asserts that Livia kept the death 
of the Princeps secret fora time, adding a corraborstive detail--guards 
about the house and on the roads, and comforting bulletins.* He also 
insists on dragging Livia into the narration about the execution of 
Agrippa.” " 

Not all rumours were empty when a Caesar died. The news about 
Claudius was held back fora time, in order that the necessary disposi- 
tions should be made.* What was done by Agrippina could have 

* p. 506 & It ean, however, be samested,tecsoe ofthe formula with which Dio (Lm 
43.3) ietroduces the comments about adoption ane dasinaion (cf. m7.) tee 
Suk thes fran teaeldiry sewer: perky Tact a Arye oe 





1 If Tacitus made one insertion when revising Book 1, there could be others, One in 

tion comes clare fo proof Rhodes and eecret vice (1.4 4), for Tacitus als grafted that 
there on 4 passage in Bock 1V (Sp. 3, ef App. 37) 

9 Cited by Suetonius, Tib 29: not exploited by Tecitus, 

is 16 (p. 206), _ ‘ 

4 ib. 3, of Dio avr, 31.1 (alluding to ‘most historians, and the best’). Suetonius reveals 
‘ng doubt (7. 21.1) 

"ib. 4 ‘accibus namque eustodiis dorm et vies saepserat Livia, Isetique interdam 
‘unit wulgebancur.” 

- Hewill have found ber respoonibiity mooted in the sources, ef. Suetonius, Ti. 












‘euetos aditus euctodis sloaserat, crebroque vulgabat ire in mali 
ddinem principis, qo miles ena in spe ageret temipusgue prosnenum ex monits Ch 
forum alventaret"CE, briefly, and with a trivial deal, Suetonius, Diews Claudius 45. 1. 
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suggested what is said about Livia." On theother hand, it is not likely 
thet stores sbout Livia did not emerge before 54. The historian is not 
inventing. Yet one of the passages that he grafted on his main narrative 
is inartistic, namely the anecdote about Augustus’ journey to Planasia.* 

‘The consort of Caesar Augustus could not fail to be incriminated 
for the advancement of her son. Whether as wife or mother, she was a 
proud and powerful woman. Any sign of imperfect harmony would 
be gladly marked. When senators, loyal or insidious, came forward 
with sundry proposals for the honouring of Julia Augusta, Tiberius 
repulsed them, The historian implies envy. He was not yet ready to 
allege discord between mother and son. It comes out later, and without 
due warrant. 

‘Augustus was another matter. If Tacitus had properly investigated 
the earlier career of Tiberius, there was a full bill—constraint, re~ 
sentment, and secret antagonism. What he contributes in Book 1 is 
negligible and flimsy. The men of understanding at the obsequies 
of Caesar Augustus suggest that the Princeps, choosing Tiberius to 
succeed, thought of his own renown, enhanced by the comparison. 

Though the Principate was dynastic from the outset, blood and 
family could not confer legitimate authority in the Roman State. Nor, 
indeed, had all the testaments of the Caesars been respected, and 
some were held back. Hence scandal and various conjectures. Tacitus 
himself may have heard an emperor's asseverations—for Domitian 
always said that his father’s will had been tampered with.’ When 
‘Tacitus came to terminate the second hexad of the Annales, he chose 
a suitable phrase for epilogue, noting how Claudius’ will was sup- 
Pesed, let it provoke popular unrest, the stepson ousting the gon. 

fe exordium of Book XIII follows, the first murder in Nero's reign. 

‘There should have been a testament of Trajan, deposited for 
custody with the sacred virgins of Vesta.’ It could only have appointed 
his personal heirs, but it was in effect a state document, and might 


cf, Hi Willtich, Hermes uxat (1927), 76 4; R. H. Martin, CQ xuvnt (2935), 
aay 

4 Te interrupts the sequence, and it introduces two names (Fabius Maximus and his 
‘wife Marcie that wil nat be mentioned gui in the Amal, CE App. 37 

214.2: ‘mule fastigium in deminutionem su 








‘ue Tena notion that came fairy late to Tecias (App. 37). The imputstions 
iggtedt Lira oe noe be fn acminy wh te aber ye. Seca oy have pet ak 
after that passage was written: which could have happened without Tacitus’ having 
Plotina Augusta in. mind. 

5 Ch, XXXIT. 

* ro. 7: ‘ted quoniam sdrogantiam saevitiamaue eius introspexerit, comparstione 
deverrima sibi gloriam quaesivisse.” Cf. Dio Lvr. 45. 3. 

Suetonius, Dom. 2. 3- 

{33.3 ne antporits lio pivgnon inhi twin mies wate? 

© Presumably, ef. Suetonius, Dieus Aug. 
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have contained unfortunate items for preface or codicil. No trace 
survives—only idle fancies about names and intentions.' 

No juridical embarrassment could arise. The document was invalid, 
having been revoked by the Imperator on his death-bed when he 
adopted a son. For that the senators had the word and signature of 
Plotina Augusta—and their own confidence or suspicions. Rumour 
spread, reviving or creating stories ahout Plotina’s undue partiality 
for the kinsman of her consort.* 

‘There was time (and cause) for worse than rumour to empoison the 
situation. ‘The reign opened without the new emperor, whom the 
army in Syria and the needs of the ‘res publica’ proclaimed. Eleven 
months elapsed before his arrival. 

When Tiberius Cacsar confronted the Senate, he was ill at ease, His 
words betrayed his plight, with explanations that grew more and more 
involved. The senators for their part dissembled—but some of the 
leading men, under cover of carnest or helpful advice, would not be 
sorry to make trouble. 

Hadrian faced a like ordeal, but much worse, with senators inter- 
preting every word, and every reticence. To accept honours of refuse 
them made an emperor vulnerable either way. For himself Hadrian 
had been guarded and discreet.* That was no shield—it could be dis- 
missed as ‘adrogans moderatio'.s Any mention of Plotina Augusta was 
a delicate matter; and the spectacle of ‘Trajan’s Parthian triumph, 
with the effigy of the dead Imperator on parade,* no doubt evoked a 
savage commentary from the ‘prudentes’, 

"The state paper of his prodcceasoe might help or hinder a ruler 
when he expounded the resources and emergencies of the Empire. 
‘Tiberius cited the counsel of Augustus, deprecating any further 
imperial expansion (and “Tacitus adds 2 motive—fear or envy].? 
Hadrian can hardly have had any document to quote in support of his 
‘own policy—and when he appealed to secret instructions, deceit was 
imputed.* 

For one act, not divulged to the Senate, Tiberius Caesar sought 
dishonest cover from his parent's mandate, according to Tacitus.” 
It was. the execution of Agrippa Postumus. Hadrian, before he con- 
fronted the Senate, had much more to cover up of explain away. 

1 HA; Har 4 BF (p- 239) 1 Oh XX 
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Fixst of all, senators in peril of their lives, and one of the exiles, 
Calpurnius Crassus, killed when escaping from his penal island (so it 
was reported); then Avidius Nigrinus and his three accomplices in 
treason. On what proof or document, and by whose command? 
Who among the agents and ministers of Hadrian deserved the credit— 
or the blame, should it all turn out to have been mistake? 

‘The episode of Agrippa Postumus, as narrated by Tacitus (with no 
plain answer), conveys the various embarrassments of sudden and 
secret deeds, When the officer of the Guard made his report, Tiberius 
was at a loss: not his order, and the Senate would have to be apprised. 
Hence crisis and perplexity in the Palace. Sallustius Crispus had 
issued the command. If anything became public, the minister was in 
equal danger from truth or falsehood. Sallustius passed a warning to 
Livia—absolute secrecy and no word to the Senate: there is only one 
source of authority.* 

A Princeps was fortunate if he did not have to remove rival 
claimants. Caesar Augustus named a number of the leading consulars 
in his will, as heirs by default. ‘That was ostentation, to impress pos- 
terity, 80 Tacitus insists, for Augustus hated most of them.> Tacitus 
had already put in a sinister comment about Tiberius and the ‘pri 
cipes’, prematurely, before the Senate had even met.t ‘The theme ex- 
pands at the second session, when several senators by what they said 
incurred the suspicion and hostility of Tiberius. ‘The historian here 
bingo in sn anecdote about Cacsar Augustus, When near to his end 
the Princeps held discourse about the ambitions and capacities of 
three important consulars. Tacitus adds a fourth name, on a variant 
version—and, not content with that, asserts most unjustly that all 
except one were to perish in the sequel, through the machinations of 
Tiberius.s 

‘The anecdote is more than peculiar, Not only the general discre- 
pancy with the story of Tiberius’ principate—it is interpolated into 
the account of a senatorial debate, and it disturbs the presentation. 
Perhaps an insertion, when Tacitus was revising Book I.* Suetonius 
and Cassius Dio, who can report many curious particulars about the 
accession of Tiberius, have missed this attractive and damaging dis- 
closure, Whatever the source and authentication, Tacitus could not 
resiat it. 

‘When an emperor discusses who is ‘capax imperii’, he announces 











Sp aah 

2 6.3: ‘eam condiclonem esse imperandi ut non aliter ratio constet quam si uni 
seddatir.’ Tacitus gives prominence to Sallustias Crispus: he had good ressons, even if 
Acilius Attianus, Hadrian's agent, had never existed. 

9 8, 2: ‘pleroscque invisos sib, sed iaceantia gloriaque ad posteros.” 
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the doom of any man he names. The implication is plain, It would be 
worth knowing how soon the topic or legend arose in imperial Rome. 
‘The next trace in the Annales is a remark made by Nero.' No record 
happens to survive of any speculations uttered by Netva, ot of any 
rival whom ‘Trajan suppressed when he seized the power? Trajan 
himself weighed the qualities of certain consulars, naming Neratius 
Priscus (so it is alleged).' There is another anecdote, Trajan brought 
up in familiar discourse the topic of ‘capax imperii’, challenging his 
guests to name ten men, but not waiting for their response. He ex- 
claimed forthwith that he knew one for certain, Julius Servianus.* 

‘The Tacitean notice is not casual or innocent. Apart from the 
providential parallel of the accession acene, a man of the time would 
discover without effort suggestive items (person or deed or motive) in 
the early years of the reign—friction between the Emperor and his 
friends, dynastic intrigues and ambitions, the Prefect af the Guard, 
the vicissitudes of influence and disgrace. 

From strain or discord at Rome an emperor could seek relief in a 
journey to the provinces. A valid excuse offered—the armies had to 
tbe seen to, And the project could easily be announced, more than 
once. The Emperor did not always go.* Noble pretexts were to hand 
—Caesar was consumed with zeal for Rome and the ‘res publica’, he 
could. not bear to inflict sorrow on loyal and loving subjects.® The 
plebs for their part knew no doubts. They wanted the food and games 
that his presence vouchsafed.? ‘The upper orders at Rome were in two 
minds: was the ruler worse at home or away # 

‘A year after his arrival there were signs or a belief that Hadrian 
might be going abroad,® He left the city. Although, as it turned out, 





‘If he perished, ‘hubere subsidiuin rem publican’, namely, Memmius Regulus (atv 
447-2), Tacitus adds ‘vite ramen post huee Regulus qulete defers’. Regulus, consul pre 
Siely vir yearn eater (in 31), mac have been very ld. Nota good anestote See further 
‘App. 62 
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he intended nothing more than a ‘peregrinatio suburbana’ in Cam- 
pania, it was perhaps enough to make men speculate whether Hadrian 
would come back to Rome, soon or ever.? 

As it happened, Hadrian did not undertake a tour in the provinces 
until 121. The first years witnessed shows and pageantry and acts of 
benevolence.* Also legislation and reforms. It could be conveyed 
(and it was perhaps true) that Trajan had been unduly neglectful. 
‘The new Princeps was assiduous in the Senate.? About law and justice 
he had views of his own, and the impulse to intervene.* His enactments 
tended to be mild and humane. He protected slaves from cruel 
treatment;? he declined to give the rich the benefit of the doubt;? 
and, making concessions to the soldiers, he deprecated the harshness of 
previous rulers.* Both his words and his behaviour let it be known that 
he did not set a high value on class and rank? 

Few senators would feel happy with a Princeps eagerly inter~ 
fering everywhere, or welcome an outbreak of social legislation in 
favour of the lower orders." With many enemies already (and creating 
more) Hadrian turned to senators who had been in scant esteem with 
‘Trajan, and to men without ancestors: from necessity, but also in 
revulsion from Trajan and ‘Trajan’s friends. Of his own agents in the 
first emergencies, Acilius Attianus, the Prefect of the Guard, was 


* ‘Tiberius in a3 announced a journey to Gaul—and was angry when an adullatory con- 
‘tular senator proposed an ‘ovatio' on the occasion of his return from Campania (Itt 47. f 
For the pomsible relevance of 'Caesar in Campaniam' (1v. 57. 1), see below, p. $24. T 
carefully reported the predictions of the astrologers (which misled many), ‘ferebant perti 
caelestium iis motibus siderum excessiase Roms Tiberium ut rediousilli negaretur” (1¥. 
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3 HA, Had. 7 
1, BB: 6: Not, peshaps, very good evidence. For the importance of Hadrian's consi, 
io x 7. ts 
* Dig. ia 
mony). 
* For a useful collection and comment, P. J. Alexander, Harvard Studies xisx (+938), 
142 4%. Its not unreasonable to assume that Hadrian waa very active in the years 118-21, 
HA, Hadr. 18.7 8. 6. a (the matron Umbrica, relegated because she had 
seated slave gica ‘atrocissime’); xivit, 8. 6 (against castration, reinforcing the penalties 
of the senatusconsultum passed under the consulate of Annis Verus end Neratius Priscus, 
ive. in 97, ef, Dio xxvii, 2.4). It is unfortunete that Hadrian's decision ubout what was to 
‘be dane with the household when a master was murdered (#24, Hadr. 18.11, €f. the reseript 
{in Dig. wits, 5.1. 28) eannot be dated. Tacitus, Am. xrv. 42 ff. mey be relevant, cf p. 448. 
7 ‘Thus when boundary stones have been shifted, ‘st splendidiores personse sur quae 
convincuntur, non dubie occupandorum alienorum finiuen causa id admiserunt’ (Dig. 
xLvit, 21. 2~in 119, to Terentius Gentianus the governar of Macedonia). 
BGU §, 140 ~ Mitteis-Wilcken, Grondaige u. Chrestomathic 11, 2 (1912), 3731 13 
aderpirepor ind rv mpd duod airoxpardpar era8é (in 119, 10 Rammius Marti 
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rodnpaynor. Tiberius Caesar, by contrast, was hostile to governmental action for moral or 
social improvement, 
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dismissed, taking with him the blame for the execution of the four 
consulars. He was given a seat in the Senate, but not a consulship, 
Marcius Turbo stood high. He had captured the confidence of a 
suspicious emperor: how long was the ‘potentia’ of Cacsar’s eques- 
trian minister likely to endure? 

Discord of long date permeated the family circle. Several imperial 
ladies by their pretensions might be a cause of discomfort; old 
Servianus, whom the power had passed by, was a visible embarrass- 
ment; and the Princeps was confronted by his own presumed suc- 
cessor in the person of Pedainius Fuscus, only ten years his junior. 
Men of the time, reflecting upon the annals of an earlier dynasty, 
may have reckoned Pedanius among the ill-starred heirs, doomed to 
perish while an odious despot survived—breyes et infaustos populi 
Romani amores’? 

Hadrian, so various in his nature, seemed an epitome of all the 
Caesars from Tiberius to Nero; and not only various, but enigmatic, 
estranged, and forbidding His power of dissembling, and the 
hidden animosities, inevitably evoked the man whom Caesar Augustus 
in the end had been compelled to designate for empire. No senator 
could fail to discern (and most would enjoy) the predicament of a 
ruler coming to the power after delay or frustrations, blighted and 
resentful under the shadow of his mighty predecessor. 





‘The renown of the Imperator was secure, defended of necessity by 
Hadrian, and augmented by Hadian’s enemies: if Trajan seemed 
anywhere at fault, it was through love of fame, a noble infirmity. 
Hadrian, however, was vulnerable on multiple counts. The surrender 
of the eastern conquests evoked grief, anger, and calumny. Soon 
Hadrian's whole foreign policy came in for damaging review— 
resentment against his predecessor was alleged, and distrust of the 
marshals. And there was oblique attack, deviating into a variety of 
themes and colouring men's appraisal of history ever since the days 
of Augustus. 

Wacfare in the East or renunciation, that was not the only point of 





© HA, Hadr. 0.3 (with the allegtion thee Hadrian wanted ta kill him). 
4 ft 20 (on the ‘patenta’ of Maecenas and Sallusue Crispus). 
4.4.3. He may have died woon after his consulate (218). His wife Julia, the dauphver 
of Servianis, likewise finds no place inthe written record of Hadrian's reign. ‘There was 
ton, bora in 8 (Dio 130%, 1. 











Compare the testimory of Fronto—'et Marten Gradivum, ut Ditem pattem, pio- 
piu et placatim rags volui quam amavi'(p. as N = Haines 1, p. 12). 

‘or Hadrian's “dssimulatio, C4, Hadr. 14. 113 Victor, Epi ta. 
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argument. Dacia offered. Hadrian, so the rumour ran, wished to give 
up the new province beyond the Danube (envy being the motive). 
Only the admonition of his counsellors brought him to reason.’ 
‘The story is idle malice: Dacia with its colonists and towns and forts 
had now existed for a decade, built as a bastion into the system of the 
Danubian defences. At first a consular command, Dacia was now 
made praetorian, with a single legion. That act may have impressed 
the ignorant, who gave no thought to the auxiliary regiments along 
the frontier. There is no sign that Hadrian cut down the total estab- 
lishment.2 

‘Not all imperial acquisitions were valuable, Some never paid for 
the cost or hazards of their retention. The notion is typical of the 
Hadrianic time and heavily emphasized in the peace of the Antonines.> 
Not that it was altogether a novelty. A stray fragment from the 
Historiae of Tacitus alludes to countries annexed. at the ends of the 

often to Rome's advantage but sometimes detrimental.* 
itus was writing in the season of Trajan’s Dacian conquest. The 
allusion was equivocal and disquieting—had it not been readily 
applicable to an earlier dynasty and another region, to the island which 
Claudius Caesar incorporated in the Empire.* 

Britain was a dubious asset, That could soon be seen, perhaps with- 
out Boudicca’s rebellion. And later, despite the conquests achieved 
by three Flavian generals, the island still needed a large garrison.* 
When the biographer of Julius Agricola wrote history, he had a re- 
treat to chronicle before the end of Domitian’s reign.? 

‘The stages in the withdrawal towards a short and satisfactory 
frontier baffle inquiry: it is not clear how much territory was sur- 
rendered by Domitian, how much by T'rajan. Domitian took away a 











* Butropius virt. 6.2. Dio has 2 atrange story about the removal of the superstructure of 
the Danube bridge (Lxvin, 13. 6). Some take the proposal to evacuate Dacia very seriously, 
thus A. v, Premerstein, Bayerische S-B (1934), Heft 2, 45. And there can be con: 
jecture about Hadrian's counsellors, invoking the name of Julius Quadratus Bassus, cf. E. 
Kecseraces Catan «. Ret nish sort Ai, ie Raia eee Dasa 
(2944) 17. 
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iyme, FRS x11 (1046), 164. 
+ ‘plus est provinciam retinere quam facere.' Cf. Appian, proem. 6. 
137: ‘ut verbis Comeli Taciti Joquar, sene Augusto Ianus patefactos, 
<dum spud extremos terrarum terminos novae gentes saepe ex usu et aliquando cum damano 
guaeruntur, usque ad Vespasiani duravit imperiuen.’ It is not necessary, but it may be use- 
ful, to wdduce Florus 1 47.4:'Armenios tim et Britannos, ut pon in sum, ta ad imperit 
is reference to At 





‘perhaps too favourable verdict see M. P. 
Charlesworth, The Lait Province, or the Worth of Britate (Gregynog Lecnares, 1948: 
Cardiff, 1949), 41 ff. 
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legion, and both emperors had their wars to think about." Neglect or 
over-confidence, a problem subsisted. Trouble might already have 
broken out before Trajan died. The first years of Hadrian saw war- 
fare, the wastage of troops, and the need for reinforcements.? 

In 119 the legends of the Roman coinage assert a victory in Britain.* 
However that may be, at some time hetween 117 and 122 a grave 
disaster supervened, to join Armenia or Dacia among the topics of 
talle and speculation (not all of it judicious): a whole legion, IX Hi- 
spana, met its end. A faint echo of debates about Britain is perceptible 
ina contemporary writer, whocomes out witha peculiar version of past 
history: Neto thought of withdrawing the Roman legions from Britain 
but desisted lest he be thought hostile to the memory of his parent.6 





‘Tacitus insists on judging the earlier rulers from the vantage point 
of Trajanic energy and Trajanic conquest, Reviewing provinces and 
armies under Tiberius, he must interpose the contrast with his own day : 
‘quanto sit angustius imperitatum'? There pride speaks, elsewhere & 
melancholy engendered by what came after the wars of Trajan—un- 
broken peace anda ruler without any care for extending the Empir: 

An affront to Rome’s honour might go unpunished because the 
Emperor feared the generals or grudged them renown; and the Senate 
did not care? Domitius Corbulo, eager and active beyond the Rhine, 
‘was recalled by Claudius Caesar: the general's success would have 





1 No clear indications are furnished by the rebuilding in stone af thelegionary camps at 
sea in 100 (AE 1930, 110), Eborncum in 108 (CIL vu, 243)- 

* Not much can be bused on Hl, Hads, 5,2: Brtanni tereri sub Rormans dition non 
poterant." 

2 Fronto, p. 217 f, N= Haines at, p. 27: "vo vestro Hiadriana imperium obtinente 
quintum mulitum ub Tudseis, quantum ab Britannis ceesum.’ For the reinforeemente, 
shove, p.247. Note also the concentration of aux, fifty regiments atiested on s diploma 
of 133 (GIL xv, 69). 

‘anevassca and other martial types in rx9 have bese taken to prove not only warfare 
but vitory, ar ven a cenation of hostilities, ef. P-L. Strick. o. 1" (1033), 703 H. Mat 
Eingly, o.c. mx (1936), clit; W. Weber, CAM x1 (1096), 343 (With errors). Caution is 
procrbed: and there may beve been tore campaigns (or esse) than one beore 

dcian’s arival in 133, 

1p. a4r. Replaced by VI Viotrix, Readore of che Amaiee would note how IX Higpana 
‘was cut to pieces in Boudicea’s rebellion (11. 32.2). 

* Suctenivs, New 18: ‘etiam ex Britannia deducere exerctum cogitavit, ne> ris 
verccundia, ne obtrecire parencis glariae videretur, destiit” Some anach value to this 
‘pamage. It has beon argued that Nero formed the design precisely in 8 (and not after 
Boudieca's revott), chat he dropped it when he read the besstful promises ef eonques: con 
tained in the testament ofthe legate Q. Vermius (x1V. 29. 1), cf C. E. Stevens, GR Lav 
(1958), 4 Agaiost, E. Bisley, Roman Britam and the Roman Army (193), 1.1 boule, 
seem, however, that the pasoage me more relevance for Hadrian than for Nero, 

4 1. 32 2 ‘princeps profererdi imperi incuriosus erat 
74.1: ‘clu inde inter Gerreanos Frisiam nomea, dissimulenre Tibesio damamy 
te cui bellum permitteret, neque seratus in eo cura an lnperid extsems dehonestareatur.! 
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been no less prejudicial than failure.' Cassius Longinus in Syria 
knew that the times had nothing to offer to military excellence. 
Peace holds sloth and energy in equal estimation? 

‘At Trajan's call Rome had shaken off its lethargy.’ After a momen- 
tary invigoration, it lapsed again into the old ways, achieving what 
must, on a long perspective, have seemed foreordained. When Caesar 
‘Augusta laid fies tod deep the foundations of ordered government, 
he may have divined, but could not proclaim, the purpose of it all— 
simply to abolish war and politics. With Hadrianus Augustus the 
thing was manifest, the evolution at its end. 

On 19. 
precyraver 

ys 12 1 indastrionque sur inavos pax io seuo tenet." The aphoriams like its con 
text, is strongly Sallustian (p. 355). 

* Florus, praef. 7 (quoted ‘bore, p. ar8). 





‘sin prospere epiaset, formidolosum paci viru insignem et ignave prineipi 
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‘acitus, Germanicus Caesar foreshadows in splendour and 
energy a martial emperor. The prince is also the victim of a 
jealous and suspicious ruler. Tiberius ordered him to desist from his 
enterprises in Germany (ostensibly so near to the crowning achieve 
ment). The Emperor was glad of a pretext to take his rival away from 
the command of devoted legions." Alleging that he was needed in the 
eastern lands, Tiberius did his best to impede the legitimate ambitions 
of the young prince by appointing as governor of Syria Cn. Piso, a 
a man of intractable temper with a family tradition of hostility to 
the Cacsars.? Germanicus and Piso first bickered and then quarrelled 
fiercely; and the death of Germanicus, with allegations of poison, 
receives heavy emphasis from the historian in his incrimination of the 
Emperor. 

Otherwise Tacitus had only travel to record, and the peaceful 
investiture of a vassal king in Armenia. There is tragedy and pathos 
at the end. Germanicus died suddenly at Antioch, to the great grief 
of the province and the peoples thereabout. Foreign nations lamented, 
and kings—such was the clemency and nobility of the young Caesar. 
And some there were who noted the resemblance to Alexander, in his 
grace of form, his age, the manner of his end, and even the region in 
which he met his fate. ‘They went on with the parallel, much to the 
advantage of Germanieus in the domestic virtues, Nor, xs a man of 
war, was Germanicus inferior—he was not rash, and he was prevented 
from making an end of the Germans. Had he been sole arbiter of 
events, with the name and power of a monarch, he would no doubt 
have gained the military glory consonant with his superiority in virtue 
to the Macedonian? 

‘The artifice is patent, the laudation grotesque in its disproportion. 
—and the historian evades responsibility. Would he have deprecated 
a comparison between Alexander and the Imperator who fell ill in. 
Syria and died at Selinus?+ 

Another hero is Domitius Corbulo. When he arrived in the East, 
he drew all eyes, tall of stature and majestic in language, end he 
quickly imposed his prestige.s Corbulo also possessed that ‘auctoritas’ 
which’ enables a military man to dispense with mere eloquence. 





Rs conquest is exalted in the Annaler. As depicted by 
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4 For Aleander and Trajan see App. 72 2 mt 8. ev. 26-3. 
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‘Yet the great general did not embark on active warfare for several 
years. The Parthian monarch immediately sent hostages; and the 
legions of Syria, lazy and corrupt from long inertia, needed training 
and discipline. More important, the policy of the Roman government. 
“Tacitus implies all the time that Corbulo was very much a free agent. 
‘The inception of hostilities seems put down largely to his credit, and 
their scope is magnified: nothing less than the reconquest of all that 
Lucullus and Pompeius had won (so Corbulo thought) was demanded 
by the power and honour of the Empire.’ 

‘Roman pride is magnificently evoked when a general announces that 

he will impose the law of Rome upon the vanquished in place of a 
phantom monarch.t ‘The phrase recalls, and perhaps parodies, 
‘Trajan’s proclamation when he annexed Armenia.? The general was 
not Domitius Corbulo but his successor, Caesennius Paetus, going 
forth not to victory but to a careless foray that collapsed i 
ful capitulation.* 

‘When Corbulo, to repair the damage with a show of force that 
should facilitate 2 political compromise, himself once more entered 
Armenia the next year, he trod in the steps of Lucullus—so Tacitus 
avers.* It may be observed that Caesennius Paetus had already chosen 
the identical route, over the river from Melitene.* 

‘The enemy fell in with Corbulo’s design. Tiridates, the prince who 
was asserting a claim to Armenia, opened negotiat 
to a conference, removed the diadem from his head and dutifully 
deposited it beneath an image of Nero. ‘Then the general put on a 
display of military ritual for the benefit of ‘Tiridates, enhancing the 
majesty of the spectacle so as to fill him with admiration for the 
traditional observances of the Romans,” Empty pomp and ceremony, 
however, as the reader is reminded a little further on, belong to the 
vain predilections of orientals. ‘The Parthian monarch was anxious lest 
‘Tiridates his brother suffer any humiliation when he journeyed to 
Rome for his investiture, The king did not know the Romans—with 
them all that matters is ‘vis imperi’.# 

‘Tacitus has made too much of Corbulo, and consequently of the 
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4 xv. 13 Mf. Trajan’s armies encountered disasters (in one of which a consular legate 


ia no record of a capitulation. 





‘but deducible from xv. 8 1} 10. 3 

‘caneta in maius atllens admiratione prisci moris affect." 

* 91: ‘sciloet extemae superbiae sucto non inerat nota nostri apud quos via imperi 
valet, inania tramittuntue" 
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Parthians, accepting for his own purposes the conventional estimate 
of their power as of equivalent imperial rank with the Romans.t If he 
wished, he could have demolished that estimate contemptuously, for 
he knew the provinces of the West and the northera barbarians * 

Tacitus (so it appears) accords undue space and importance to the 
eastern realms, with no little harm ensuing ta the historical estimation 
of those matters ever after. The broad scene and the energetic general 
—colour, movement, and the distant peoples—it was irresistible. The 
regions beyond the Euphrates also engross a generous treatment in the 
last years of Tiberius and under Claudius. For the author a weleome 
relief—and lively appeal to the contemporary reader, For example, 
Seleveia, that renowned and powerful city, ancient Nineveh with the 
site of Alexander's vietory not far away, or an Arcacid prince with 
Roman support installed at Ctesiphon;? and brief annctation touched 
upon attractive topics like the fabled Hellenic origin of Iberi and 
Albani, the tactics and equipment of the Sarmatae, snd the mountain 
sanctuary of Hercules in the land of Adiabene.* 

‘There is something else—and highly relevant not only to the struc~ 
ture of the Annales but to the understanding of the whole castern 
question. As the diplomatic strategy of Tiberius Caesar demonstrated, 
the Parthian could be coerced or intimidated without undue effort, 
L, Vitellius, his legate in Syria, knew what to do He stirred up the 
Iberi or even enticed tribes to come over the Caucasus; a rival candi- 
date took the field; and it was an easy device to disrupt the allegiance 
of the satraps and vassals. A vigilant reader of the Annales would not 
have to be dazzled and utterly deceived by Domitius Corbulo—or 
by Trajan the conqueror. 

When the general sent by Tiberius Caesar made ready to pass the 
Euphrates, the natives reported a marvel, the sure sign of a safe 
crossing: the stream had risen, from no natural causes, and foaming 
eddies showed the shapes of diadems. ‘The historian insidiously cites 
another interpretation: portents from rivers are known to be delusive, 
the enterprise would begin well and come to nothing.’ 


+ e.g, Strabo 11. 515 (the Parthians os dvérodue ofthe Romans), Tacitus, its true, bar 
‘vi Parthorum aut potentia Remsnal (i. 60,4); but the phrase “Romani imaeri acral’ is 
sed by the troops of Cocsennius Puetus, alleging justfication for a surrender (¥. 
ina). 

3 Germ. 47. 4:‘auid enim liu nobis qua cxedem Crass, amiss et ipse Pacoro, infoa 
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So indeed it befell when Trajan took the field against the Parthians. 
Glory and victory, effort and hazard, all was in vain.* Corbulo too had 
been a magnificent commander, yet his expeditions were hardly neces- 
sary; and the historian allows it to be inferred that Corbulo was pom- 
pous and not invariably truthful.> 

Domitius Corbulo came down like a hurricane.? He swept through 
Armenia, taking Artaxata and taking Tigranocerta, with little opposi- 
tion from the Armenians, and none from the Parthians. When the 
incompetence of Caesennius Paetus surrendered 2 Roman army, the 
Parthians knew better than to exploit their success to the full: they 
allowed the army to depart. It was an open secret since Lucullus, 
Pompeius, and Antonius (and not contradicted by the disaster of 
Crassus) that a Roman imperator could take the legions anywhere. 
‘Trajan came like Corbulo. A feeble empire, torn between rival claim- 
ants for the throne, succumbed ludicrously before the impact. ‘The 
Roman invader went on. He could occupy Armenia and Mesopotamia, 
he. might march to Ctesiphon. Could he return in safety 

Defeat found Trajan at 2 loss. The military emperor who had been 
used to having his own way everywhere grew angry and intractable. 
Baffled before Hatra, he threw cavalry against the fortress and exposed 
his own person ostentatiously.s Other errors may be surmised.‘ The 
shock to Trajan’s conceit produced or accelerated a grievous malady 
(Trajan himself could only put it down to poison).7 A total collapse 
ensued. Death overtook the Imperator, mercifully, in his escape from 
the scene of his failure. He was returning to Rome for the ceremony 
of a Parthian triumph. 

None of the Caesars hitherto had incurred a disaster of that magni- 
tude." Trajan left others to take the blame. That was not all. Obstinacy, 
the grudge against his kinsman, and a refusal to designate a successor 
imperilled the fabric of the Empire, and might easily have provoked 
a civil war. 

‘A man of sombre judgement who could not refuse admiration to 
‘Trajan but discerned (perhaps well in advance) certain failings in the 
autocrat, had a plain duty as an historian. He would have to put on 
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record somewhere the adequate technique (it had long been known, 
and was now vindicated) for dealing with the Parthians. Hence the 
full exposition of Tiberius’ measures;* and the Claudian books were 
to reinforce the truth about Parthia. 

Similarly, the Roman conquests in Germany. ‘Tacitus is impelled 
to play up the exploits af Germanicus Cacsar—but not without 2 
corrective. The narrative discloses the difficulties, the hazards, and 
the cost, the little that was achieved even after a victory in the field. 
Further, the reasons of policy that Tacitus expounds as the giat of 
‘Tiberius’ letters to Germanicus bear the imprint of sagacity and an 
incontrovertible moral.2 

‘The event soon justified. When the invasions ceased, the German 
tribes gaily reverted to their normal quarrels, Arminius at once 
turned on Maroboduus, whose empire collapsed.’ Arminius, how- 
ever, could not keep his confederacy together, or even retain primacy 
among the Cherusci: after four years the hero of the Roman wars 
was assassinated by his own kinsfolk,+ 

Germanicus Caesar or Domitius Corbulo, the surface of the Taci- 
tean narrations is deceptive, The historian duly adds his contribution 
to the great contemporary debate on Roman foreign policy. It might 
have been partisan, and easily predictable, It turns out ta be something 
different—equitable and elusive. For all the pride of empire and the 
magnificent asseverations, there are unobtrusive signs or hints in the 
Annales that convey the arguments for diplomacy instead of war and 
battle beyond Rhine or Euphrates. If Tiberius Caesar showed good 
sense, was it right to condemn out of hand the successor of Trajan ? 

Hadrian reverted to the procedure that a long tradition com- 
mended, Taking Caesar Augustus as his model, he could circumvent 
the panegyrists of ‘Trajan. The title ‘Hadrianus Augustus’, upon 
which he put emphasis after his understanding with the Parthian 
monarch in 123, was a powerful manifesto; and he boasted that he had 
achieved much more through peace than had ethers by arms 

Rome (it could be argued) had nothing to lose by conciliation 
towards the Arsacids, nothing to fear even from stability in the 
Parthian dominions. 'The system of vassal princes, however, exhibited 
various shortcomings. Rulers appointed by Rome often failed with 








® vi gaff Further, Viel’ meeting with the Parthian king atthe Euphrates (p. 237) 
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their own people; and some proved untrustworthy.‘ In consequence 
the imperial power might have to stoop to ignoble devices, sowie 
discord or benefiting from a murder. ‘That was not a calamity: the 
dingrace coold be lightly borne by men of understanding: 

‘Trajan’s irruption disturbed the equilibrium. He aecieat ‘some 
princes; others will have found the Imperator’s manner intolerable. 
Hadrian was at great pains to heal the damage: he was patient and 
forbearing in all personal dealings with the vassals.? 

‘The Amaler convey the Hadranic argument—through the mouth 
of Claudius Caesar. That emperor was clement towards foreign 
dynasties. Though greatly incensed against Mithridates the ruler of 
Bosporus, he decided on mercy, for such was the tradition of Rome, 
and triumphs from broken adversaries are not worth having. 

Claudius was able to send out an Arsacid to rule over the Parthians, 
a certain Meherdates, who had lived for long years as a hostage at 
Rome. In his oration the Emperor rebuked the pretensions of the 
Parthians and put himself by act and policy on level with Augustus 
(but omitted Tiberius),* After sage precepts to the address of the 
prince, and likewise to the Parthian envoys, Claudius Caesar ended 
with a firm pronouncement: Rome, having now the fullness of glory, 
desires only that the nations may abide in peace.” 

‘No Tacitean condonation of an inglorious policy could be plain and 
open, Irony dominates. Tacitus is careful to report what happened to 
‘Meherdates, the ‘urbis alumnus’ (as Claudius styled him), not long 
after. Defeated by his rival and captured, Meherdates was mutilated— 
and kept alive for the opprobrium of Rome.* 








Of Trajan not even the name stands anywhere in the Annales. 
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‘Tacitus pays homage to the Imperator after his own fashion—and not 
without ambiguity. Allusion to Hadrian is also covert, but not perhaps 
always discre 

‘Hadrian impinges variously upon the author's thoughts. The treat- 
ment of Tiberius at his first presentation betrays disquieting symp- 
toms, Not merely the hints and rumours inserted to the ruler's 
detriment—Tacitus overloads the narrative and impairs its propor- 
tions,? Perhaps there is something more—a pervasive influence. In s 
far as any later emperor coloured his whole portrayal of ‘Tiberius, it 
might be Hadrian rather than Domitian.* Convinced (and with some 
excuse) of rancour and dissimulation in Hadrian (and unwilling to 
blame Trajan), Tacitus eagerly embraced 2 presumption about the 
heir and successor of Cacsar Augustus, and cherished it to excess, 
despite the reasons that disposed him to approbation of Tiberius 
—and his avowals (weighty though intermittent) of doubt and 
perplexity. 

‘At the same time, and conversely, ‘Tacitus from a distant point of 
vantage should have been able to assess the arduous tasks and un- 

¥ dilemmas that confronted the earlier rulers. Empire, as one of 

them told his friends, wasa monster that had to be faced and mastered. 
‘Tacitus might have admitted (could it be known) various palliations 
for Hadrian,’The indulgence, it seems, was slight or muted. Anger and 
despair silenced charity. Soon or late, cach of the Cacsars went wrong 
before the end, Hadrizn’s reign had not even begun well. It opened 
with a suspicious adoption, the killing of a nobilis, and the execution 
of four consular marshals. An historian’s studies confirmed a senator's 
insight into men and governments. What had been before would come 
again, and nothing stood certain except fate or chance and the ‘ludi- 
bria rerum mortalium cunctis in negotiis'+ 

‘An emperor who was also a philosopher meditated upon the eternal 
recurrence of things. As history is, so it was and shall be. Out of 2 
man’s experience or from the chronicle of old times it unfolds before 
his cyes in a sequence of stage plays. The theatre is the same, only the 
actors are differents 











‘The writing of history was esteemed a benefit when it abated dis- 
cord, embellished the past, and strengthened the present age in 
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felicity and contentment. The epoch of the Julian and Claudian 
Caesars, however, was something better forgotten: only a chronicle 
of crime and tyranny, without any valid lesson. No emperor could 
approve a work like the Armnales of Cornelius Tacitus. An evil past had 
‘come to life again, The evocation was vivid, insidious, and subversive, 
‘There are many talents in Tacitus, and one is for satire. 

The living were immune. Junius Juvenalis proclaims that his 
attacks will be confined to those whose ashes are entombed beside the 
Latin or the Flaminian Way.* Of necessity. The poems confirm. 
Juvenal cannot visit scorn and derision on the men who have wealth 
and place and power. He anxiously avoids the new aristocracy now 
dominant, that issued largely from Spain or Narbonensis, and the 
dynastic houses from the eastern lands. Nor can he touch the themes 
of imperial policy. Literature or fiction furnish most of his require- 
ments, with an especial debt to the reigns of Nero and Domitian.* 

Juvenal belonged to a family of equestrian fortune (not much by 
the standards of the metropolis). He was coeval with Suetonius 
‘Tranquillus, and a dozen years junior to ‘Tacitus.* The scholarly 
Suetonius benefited from the patronage of Pliny, but Pliny gives no 
hint of Juvenal’s existence. Suetonius sought, acquired, and then 
surrendered a post as military tribune—Pliny had solicited the legate 
of Britain in his favour.* Juvenal may (or may not) have served a stage 
in the ‘militia equestris'.” He could not resist the call of the metro~ 
polis. Martial knew him, and sympathized with his early struggles for 
advancement. Juvenal frequented the law courts and the schools of 
rhetoric. Whatever the nature and compass of his ambitions— success, 
money, a name as an advocate, or an advantageous employment in the 
imperial secretariat—he suffered some disappointment, with teaching 
perhaps as the last resort, and the writing of satire as his revenge.* 
No senatorial patrons are honoured in his poems, or even any of the 


' ‘To have rendered Republican history politically innocuous was one of Livy's principal 
err Gf. H, Devan, Gevhs dr rs Kateri (1934, $45 
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high equestrian dignitaries and heads of departments.! In the first 
line of the seventh of his satires Juvenal appeals to Cacsar as the sole 
support of polite letters—‘et spes et ratio studiorum in Caesare 
tantum’, Hadrian gaye no encouragement, 

‘The chronology of Juvenal’s writings has an importance transcend- 
ing the mere biography of a poet. In the first satire he alludes to the 
enormities of Marius Priscus, the proconsul of Africa, and the lenience 
of exile as a penalty.? A recent event (it has been urged), and a clue 
for dating. Not at all The case was notorious—and probably the 
latest prosecation of a proconsul of consular rank. Juvenal mentions 
Priscus again.* Marius Priscus need only be an allusion to a modern 
work of classic rank, the letters of Pliny—or to that eminent orator 
who was still alive and writing history. There is no proof that Juvenal 
published anything before the death of Trajan. Nor is the term of his 
literary activity precise, In the penultimate satire he refers to one of 
the consuls of 127 as not long ago.* If the period of the eatires be put 
roughly at 115-30, a conclusion of some interest emerges. For apart at 
least of the way the satires of Juveral run parallel with the Annales: a 
name, a theme, or an incident hereand there might derive from Tacitus.6 

Not that the satirist need be supposed deeply in the debt of the 
historian, or catching from him the notion that a savage indignation 
might profitably glut itself upon the dead, Tacitus and Juvenal could 
be regarded 2s parallel and cocval phenomenz. Style, tone, and senti- 
ments are comparable, Juvenal has point and concentration, com- 
mand of rapid narrative and of pictorial evocation—and a dramatic 
power supremely manifested in scenes like the fall of Seianus or the 
demoniac energy of a debauch.? 

Remorseless preaching of the ancestral morality, denunciation of 
vice, and sloth, and foreigners—the national Roman spirit speaks with 
a fervour and a fury never known to the conquering Republic or to 
the pride of the Augustan Empire. It was now on the defensive, 
passionately insistent on ancient virtue and ancient heroism. Loud 
and perhaps over-loud in their protestations, Juvenal and ‘Tacitus 
betray symptoms of defeat or insecurity. They are the last great names 
in the literature of the Romans. 














Political oratory had been perpetuated for a season, as it were, in 
the shape of political history. That ended now. Erudite compilation 
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held the field, gossip writing, or ethical tracts, Suetonius conceived 
the notion of an encyclopedia to embrace the whole of Latin literature 
arranged biographically (and not omitting the grammarians and pro- 
fessors).' The device, which was congenial to his talents, may have 
suggested another enterprise. Suetonius went on to describe the lives 
and habits of the Caesars, with a predilection for odd and scandalous 
detail? 


“The documentation was formidable—even extracts which Suetonius 
culled from the private correspondence of the Julio-Claudian dynasty. 
His occupation helped, with access to the archives—for Suetonius 

he tentative or thwarted aspirations of a scholar’s existence, 
wavering between books and a career, in the end slipped into the 
secretariat after the accession of Hadrian.) He became Hadrian's 
adviser ‘a studiis’. Then he was put in charge of the imperial librari 
at Rome. Before long he acquired the important office ‘ab epistulis’. 
Suetonius’ patron was a friend of the deceased Pliny, namely 
Septicius Clarus, who became commander of the Guard in 119; 
and along with Septicius he lost favour and employ in 122, when the 
Emperor was in Britain. 

The work De vita Caesarum bore a dedication to Septicius, 
parently with the title of his prefecture.s Six books, one for each 
ruler, embraced the Cacsars in their dynastic sequence from the 
Dictator to Nero: a fitting term and climax, rounded off with a 
brief epilogue about a spurious Nero.* Suetonius furnished two more 
books, one for the three emperors of the year 69, the other for the 
three Flavians, concluding an epoch and announcing a happier 
season.’ The sequel of emperors after Nero might be a later addition.* 

‘The Vitae vary greatly in value, the furthest from his own lifetime 
being the best, for they demanded less original work. Though precise 
with detail concerning the emperors after Augustus, Suetonius is 
chary in citation of authorities. Of the Roman annalists subsequent 
to Livy, he names only one, precisely Cremutius Cordus.* For his 
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information, Suetonius had recourse to a great variety of sources 
‘Method and design separated him from the historiens—and the 
master of erudite technique may not have been reluctant to enhance 
the divergence, to parade a familiarity with abstruse documents, and 
sometirnes to resd them a lesson in the art of verification.’ 

Common sources were employed by Suetonius and by Tacitus, 
notably for the year of Tiberius’ accession and for the year 69. The 
hiographer may, or may not, have drawn upon the senatorial historian 
He has been disereet—perhaps of set purpose. No single instance can 
be certified: at the most, perhaps veiled allusions expressing dis- 
agreement with the eminent consular? 

Suetonius estimated carrectly the taste and market of the times, 
Readers were drawn to the personal items that formal history dis- 
dained.s There was room for a rival or supplement to the Annale— 
and the chronicle of ancient folly and depravity, compiled by 2 
government official, carried no political danger. 


Another feature of the age was a reaction against all writers of the 
Empire, net merely the most recent. Men were already conducting 
a retreat a long way into the past. A taste for Sallust was respectable 
and laudable, Hadrian preferred Coetius Antipater.* Hadrian was only 
twenty yeare younger than Tacitus. Yet Hadrian and others were 
‘going back beyond Cicero to Cato for oratory; they neglected Virgil, 
they extolled Ennius. Before long, archaistic predilections in vocabu- 
lary and style were matched by a discreet enthusiasm for suburban 
archaeology, sentimentally effusive about the qusint relics or ruins in 
‘the towns of early Latium.* Such pursuits could inspire nojoy or vigour. 
‘There was nothing worth doing, and nothing worth writing about.* 

‘The especial glory of the times was Cornelius Fronto (an orator 
and the tutor of an emperor) whom the virtues of the plain style 
cannot redeem from a feeble aridity.’ Fronto pronounced upon 
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history as upon other topics, and he conceded that it ought to be 
written with splendour. He even composed 2 stylized and laudatory 
history.? Fronto discusses Sallust very frequently, and comments with 
approbation upon the early annalists.? But no mention of Tacitus.+ 
A long oblivion covered his name and writings.* 

Nor did any Roman annalist or political historian take up the in- 
heritance of Tacitus. When, in the age of turmoil after the peace of 
the Antonines, one of the marshals of Septimius Severus, a certain 
Marius Maximus, turned to authorship, he evaded the true subject 
and confined. himself to the biographies of emperors, continuing 
Suetonius. Contemporary events ought to have pulled a man back 
to the theme and manner of the consular historian, The past had 
returned, bringing the fate of a dynasty that had lasted for a century, 
the brief interlude before emperors were proclaimed by the armies, 
the sequence of wars.” 

‘The type and model of Suetonius Tranquillus prevailed for cen- 
turies in the literature of the Latins, with late exponents in the line 
of Marius Maximus.* If biography is cheap and easy, s0 is edification. 
‘The age of Hadrian set the tone. An epitome or school manual pro- 
vided a vehicle for conveying history without exertion or genuine 
enlightenment, A person called Florus set down the record of all the 
wars of the Romans from Romulus to Caesar Augustus.® The tone is 
pious and ecstatic, condensed Livy. 
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“historia tamen potiua splendide perscribenda.’ 
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flourished exuberantly. Its notable heralds were Dio Cocceianua 

and the amiable Plutarch—the sophist of Prusa and the sage of 
Chaeronea, Dio came to Rome and prospered, being taken up by 2 
person of high rank. His patron—a cousin of Domitian—was con- 
demned to death, and Dio was banished.' He travelled widely, and, 
returning under Nerva, soon earned the esteem of Trajan. The talents 
‘of Dio were variously exemplified—mythology and moral homily for 
the guidance of an emperor, exhortation of rival cities to peace and 
concord, and a firm deprecation of unrest among the poor. 

‘The fame and wealth of Dio did not escape the envy and hatred 
of his fellow citizens.? The life of Plutarch passed without distur- 
bance. A young student at Athens when Nero visited Greece, he lived 
on into the reign of Hadrian.» The governing class at Rome approved 
his doctrines, and the friend of the proconsuls proclaimed the har- 
mony and parity of the two peoples in a sequence of historical bio- 
graphies, Roman worthies paralleled with Greek. 

Other scholars were not so usefully employed. This was not a 
renascence of science and of learning, of history or poetry: only 
eloquence, though it might carry the mask of philosophy.* Perceptible 
under the Flavian dynasty, the movement gains strength in the time 
of Trajan. Pliny happens nowhere to mention the teachings of Dio 
or of Plutarch; but Nicetes of Smyma had been his instructor in 
thetoric, and he chronicles with applause the advent of Isaeus at the 
beginning of Trajan’s reign.* Tacitus was immune and hostile—the 
Dialogus has a cutting reference to the Asiatic declaimers.* Other 
senators were attracted, both the Italian and the provincial, 

‘The Romans from the western provinces not only strengthened the 
governmental order—they were now, in control. Yet by paradox they 
might seem (some of them at least) to be agents for the furtherance of 
Greek civilization rather than Roman, Their addiction to the higher 


+ Ror the eential facts, PIRY,D 93. His patron was T Favins Sabious, che consul of 
Ba Gf, PLR, F335). 

# Die, Or su 
For hia wealth, famly, ware 3 

TC Ziealer, PAW Fi fl name is (Ls) Mestive Pararchus (SIG? Bap, cf 
49), patertly derived from L. Mestius Flor (uf =. 73). 

ee the shacy side of the ‘Greek Renassanoe’ ate’ Wilamowier, Der Glawe dir 
Heaton 1938, 498 

ph 6 9 (Nicetee); a. 3.4 (sae. 4 Dial as. (e119 
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education was largely the cause. Plutarch had eminent Romans for 
friends and patrons, among them members of Pliny’s circle, such as 
Sosius Senecio and Minicius Fundanus.' The Greek influence grew 
stronger and deeper. It was strikingly manifested in the generation 
of men some twenty years junior to Tacitus. Hadrian was passionately 
devoted to everything that was Greek. 

‘The professors soon came to dominate the age. They paraded 
before their worshippers at international festivals, and famous cities 
might compete for the honour of a sophist’s birthplace, the advantage 
of his lectures and his residence. They guided governments by per- 
suasion and counsel, led embassies, and rose to be friends and 
favourites of the Caesars. Trajan had not disdained them; and, what- 
ever his personal tastes, he saw their utility for advertising content- 
ment with the Roman government.* Hadrian stood out as their patron, 
their accomplice—and even their rival. Rewards and renown were 
exorbitant. A single fact will symbolize a whole period—in 143 
Herodes Atticus consul ordinarius, with Cornelius Fronto among the 
suffecti of the year.) 

Fronto, the pride of Latin eloquence, came from the colony of Cirta 
in Numidia. Herodes was the great Athenian sophist, a millionaire, 
and a very nasty fellow.* If the productions of the Greck publicists, to 
judge by survivals or surmise, were generally feeble or bombastic 
(and the nullity of Favorinus, for example, is convincingly attested),s 
their conceit and arrogance knew no bounds. A Roman magistrate 
might have to give way. Polemo, returning to Smyrna, found that his 
mansion had been occupied by Aurelius Fulvus, proconsul of Asia, 
He evicted the intruder. The mild Aurelius bore no malice.* 

‘The pretensions of the sophists were often inflated by pedigree as 
well as by worldly success, Polemo belonged to that family of Laodicea 
—it displayed wealth and eloquence even then—which had supplied 

‘K, Ziegler, P-W xxt, 687 ff. (the full list). Along with Sosius and Minicius, ‘T. 
Avidius Quietus (nuff. 93) and his brother (the parent of C. Avidius Nigrinus) deserve 
special mention (PIR®, A410; 407), Putarch’s consular fiends covts a wide span, from 
‘Mentrius Florus, with whom he visited the battlefield of Bedriacum (Otho 14), to Minicius, 
Fundants (peoconsul of Asia, 12/3). 

* For Trajan and Dio, p. 40. Plutarch in his Praec. ger. 7.p. (17. 813 ff.) insisted that 
the Greeks should slrays remember that they were subject to the authority of Rome, and 
be careful not to provoke government encroachment through the wee eal aera 
vie tpn, 

1 [Lem apectacula, perhaps, But no lee significant sre the 
LL. Caspian Pactumelun Rufious Grn Pengarnm (PIR 
an Moor (cf. 1G 11, 2044; 3704, &e.). 

lor, milliardaire antique, Hérode Atticus et sa famille (Cairo, 1930), For 
the bre fats about Ts Claus Avicus Herode, PIR, © Boa 

See the tact Heh ure (P. Vat 20). 


* Philostratus, Wit. soph. 125. 3. This proconsul isthe future emperor Antoninus Pius 
Aor. 130). 
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Antonius and Augustus with 2 capable ruler aver vassal kingdoms.! 
‘Though a few among the sophists (and especially the earlier) made 
their mark by talent alone, most of them derived from old dynastic 
or sacerdotal families, claiming descent from the founders of cities. 
While the Roman peace revived the prosperity of the world, and of 
the eastern lands in particular, the benefits went toa minority, and 
the rich grew richer.t 

Rome in the past controlled the Empire through oligerchite in the 
cities, chieftains and dynests in the country districts. Socially equal 
though local magnates mightthen be with the Roman governing order, 
and acceptable through birth, wealth, and education, they were not 
political equals. Their descendants, first through the patronage of the 
Caesars, and then by their own mass and importance, invade the 
Senate and help to rule the Empire, The new imperial aristocracy, in 
its Antonine development, embodies the alliance of the propertied 
classes, east and west, in concord under the monarchy, 

‘The arms of Rome and the arts of Hellas, such, in the world empire, 
was the correct and predictable parmership. It worked out otherwise. 
Orientals of Greek speech and habit as consuls and proconsuls— 
‘that was more than had been expected. Whose the praise or blame? 
An easy indictment would lie against Hadrian, that ‘Graeculus’. 
Justice and 2 few facts disclose a paradoxical revelation about the 
military emperor, his predecessor. 

‘The emergence of the Greeks in the governing class at Rome 
marks the culmination of the many triumphs of Hellenic civilization, 
‘The process is long and intricate, with many factors operating. It 
concerns literature and education as well a8 money, power, and 
government; and it is best conveyed not by abstractions but by 
persons and by social classes. 


‘The Principate exhibits a dual origin. On the one hand, Pompeius 
and Antonius with the vassal princes and imperial resources of the 
astern lands. On the other, Caeser victorious with the legions of Gaul, 
and Caesar's heir prevailing, not only through the arms of the West 
but with patriotic Roman sentiment behind him, in part genuine, in 
part mustered, enforced, and advertised, 

* Potemo, san of the aratar Zeno, and King of Pontus, PER", P 40g; Antonius Palermo 
‘he Sopkias PIR, A Be. 

* For the wealth ofthe easter provinces in the Flavio-Antonine petiod, a shown 
expecta by budings and conations, Dy Magic, Rome Role iw Asie Minor (4959), 
Soo or ood, I 399 ome coe und Lebeau of paney JL. Grea 
Transactions ofthe Amorcon Philrpbicel Solr, 3. st, (80%), 08} M3 fo magnates 
‘whe go: into souble, above, p. 457. 

> P, Lambrechts, L'Antiquité clasague v (1936), 105 €, 
Marcia Aurelian, €.5, Walter, 708 08 (999) 98 
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Antonius had surrendered the dominions of the Roman People to 
foreign princes. ‘The system survived, and most of the personnel. 
Caesar's heir, reconquering the East for Rome, became ruler of 
Egypt in his own person. Elsewhere the principal creatures of An- 
tonius were kept and used—Polemo of Pontus, Archelaus the monarch 
of Cappadocia, the Galatian Amyntas, and Herod the Idumaean, 
‘When the victor of Actium completed his ordering of the eastern 
ands, the Roman provincial territory in Asia covered a smaller area 
than at any time since Pompeius. 

If the Caesars, duly inheriting the clientelae of Pompeius Magnus 
and Antonius, attached the kings and dynasts to their following, they 
did not neglors the educated clases in the cities. ‘The great excruplar 
was Theophanes of Mytilene whom Magnus took up, to be the chroni- 
cler of his military exploits and counsellor in politics.' 

Here as elsewhere the Principate of Caesar Augustus is double- 
faced. It stands as the firm champion of Italy against the East, yet it 
is a monarchy in the East. Nor can Rome even pretend to be hostile 
to everything that is Greek. In arts and letters the age is al for classical 
Hellas’ against contemporary Hellenism. In fact Caesar Augu: 
disdains old Hellas, now weak and impoverished, and extends his 
favour to the chief men among the Greeks in Asia. The one excep- 
tion is noteworthy, Eurycles the dynast of Sparta.* 

Italian and Greek for ages past had met and mingled in Campania, 
Magna Graecia, and Sicily. There was another factor. Italians, self- 
exiled for profit in the eastern lands and long domiciled in the pros- 
perous cities of Ionia and Phrygia during the great dispersal in the 
last age of the Republic, might return to display their talents in the 
thetorical schools of the capital or seek employment from the central 
government in posts where local knowledge helped.’ 

‘The astute and opulent natives are more prominent. Augustus knew 
how to employ certain philosophers or men of letters—for their skilled 
advice, for the education of young princes, to manage his finances in 
Sicily,’ or to superintend the turbulent city of Tarsus.t The next 
‘emperor was accessible to the claims of scholarship and integrity, 








+R Laqueur, P-W v A, 2090 ff. 

» Strabo vit. 363: 4 x08" jude rae Aawebaxporian fyepuir. CE further 366 (though thixis no 
fleas nes nts te paengs ei ti Rayos acon 
‘af the family). 

2 ‘Also, in due course, Romans from the colonies founded in the East by Caesar, An- 
tonius, and Augustus, 

+ See especially the evidence about Areus of Alexandria and Athenodonus, son of 
‘Sandon, of Tarsus (PIR, A 1035; 1288). Nestor, che tutor of Augustus’ nephew Marcellus, 
‘went back to hia native Tarsus, there to hold a primacy like that of Athenodorus (Strabo 
way. 675). 
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both of which qualities he found embodied in ‘Thrasyllus the great 
astrologer, his companion at Rhodes and at Capreae.? Otherwise he 
disliked Greeks for their pretensions, their intrigues, and their adula- 
tion. "Tiberius had not forgotten the ingratitude of old Archelaus the 
king of Cappadaocia—who was summoned to Rome, arraigned before 
the Senate, and deprived of his kingdom.+ And the descendants both 
of Theophanes and of Eurycles came to grief later in the reign.3 

With Caligula the cause of Antonius revives, in a premature fashion 
and mainly ridiculous. Himself in the descent of the Triumvir, Cal- 
igula was proud of his ancestry on that side, scornful of the other+ 
Greek influences on his habits and policy derive from two sources, 
First of all, to abet him in extravagance, were the oriental princes 
(one of them his cousin) in whose company he grew up at the house of 
his grandmother Antonia.s Next, the freedmen of the imperial house- 
hold, curbed and unobtrusive under Tiberius, but asserting their 
mastery over a young and inexperienced ruler, The arrogant Pallas was 
a descendant of kings in Arcadia, so he alleged. 

Neither topic lost relevance with the accession of Claudius, He, 
too, was under the control of the freedmen, his ministers, and he owed 
a great debt to one of the princes: Julius Agrippa managed the nego- 
tiations with the Senate when it made a vain bid for freedom—or 
rather for some candidate not of the dynasty-—after the assassina- 
tion of Catigula” 

When Claudius went to Britain, he took with him the faithful 
Xenophon of Cos to watch over his health.* ’he astrologer Balbillus 
was also of the company.’ Those men, and others, held posts in 
the ‘militia equestris’.'° Furthermore, and suitably, members of the 








* C.Cichorius, Riise Studien (1922),390 ; W. Gundel, P-W vt a, 381 . Cichorias 
srguct that Fania Thrasyla [PIR*, F 5) is his granddaughter, the wife of (Q. Naevita) 
Macro, Profecs ofthe Guacd after Suinns. Trays wrore on Platoniam, and nay have 
edited Plata's works (Gundel,o.. $83) 





42.2 WV vic a8. 2 (ci. App. 62), + Suetonius, Cal. 23. 1. 
2 Prslemadus the king of Mauretania (PL, F 74) was @ grandson of Antonios end 
Cleopuira, Oana 2 


1 Josepinus, AF‘0x. 236 1 The rele of M.Joline Agripps has perhaps beon exaggerated, 
V. Serumizzs, The Emperor Clauss (1940), 5. 
1G? Bos (C. Stertiniss Xenophon). 

“AE i924, 78 (Epheau). Its here asesutred, despite the objections of Stein, that thie 
man, the Prelecr of Egypt in s5 (PIRS, C13) isthe sane person ge Pails the teclogee 
(B 48), For summary of controversial views about identities se« now D. Magic, Roman 
Rule in Aria Minor 11 (1950), 2398 For a ink with the roval line of Commagene se 
Pie, © 1086, with stemma, Cichorius argued that Balbillus isthe son of the astrologer 
‘Theatyltar (Rémische Studion (932), 393 #8). The pocteas Julia Dalbilla, who visited 
Egypt in Iadrian’s retinue, was descended ftom the royal line of Commagene and from 
B30: § odds (CIG 4730: Thebes), 

"Thus Xenophon's brother, and his uncle (SIG*80s £); C. Jalive Spartiatieuy, grand= 
sonof Eurycles (AB 1927, 1); Ti, Claudiun Dinippas (AH 1907/8,» 1) 
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aristocratic and dynastic families can now expect governmental 
employment in the eastern lands.* 

‘The current gains force under Nero. In 55 Balbillus is appointed 
to the prefecture of Egypt Greeks are high in favour at court;? and a 
man from the Greck East enters the Roman Senate.* When Nero fell, 
Julius Alexander, a renegade Jew, was governing Egypt.* 

Julius Alexander managed the proclamation of Vespasian at the 
right moment ;and he acted as deputy in command to Titus at the siege 
of Jerusalem.* Orientals were now serving as tribunes in the legions. 
They benefited, like other adherents. At least one of them was at 
once given senatorial rank by the new emperor: Julius Celsus (from 
Ephesus or Sardes).7 An opulent man from Pergamum, Julius 
Quadratus, also entered the Senate.* 

Flavian policy towards the eastern lands could not be all of one 
piece. Vespasian had ready support from vassal princes and Greek 
cities; but Vespasian revoked Nero's benefaction to the province of 
Achaia and abolished local liberties elsewhere. His taxes were hated, 
and his person despised. 

Happier prospects offered from hia sons, educated inthe full Hel 
lenic stream of Neronian Rome. ‘The elder was fluent in the language 
(prose or verse), and he had a talent for song and music, For which 
reasons—and for others—men opined that he would turn out a second 
Nero.? And, if that were not enough, there was the foreign woman, 
Berenice, The younger had not been long on the throne when he 
ordained the Capitoline Games: most items of that festival were 
patently Hellenic."® This at Rome; and by an honour accepted from 


"The origin of the Prefect of Egypt Cn. Vergilius Capito is disputed, ef, A. Stein, Die 
Prafekten von Agypten (1950), 31. L.. Robert argues that he is from Miletus, Hellenica vit 








C, Julius Postumus; and, for that matter, there is C. Julius Aquila, in the time of Augustus, 
€f. Rom. Ren. (1939), 367; perhap of « Bootie famiy, cf. che C. Julius Aquila of 3 5883 
(ne. Amastris), procurator of Bithynia~Pontus in UIGR wt, 15). 

guna. 1 

2G. Behumanm, Hellnistiche und grechitche Elemente in der Resierant Nerot (Di 
L.etptig, 1930); Av Momigiano, CAB x (1934), 727. C. Ceecina Tuncus (PIR? C 109) 
should not be included without proot. 

* L, Servenius Cornutus from Acmonia in Phrygia (MAMA v1, 254; 262 = ILS 8817): 
bin mother i Julia Severs, probably belonging to dynastic family of Anoyrs, Alo pechups 
'M, Plancius Varus (PIR, P 334), ef. inscriptions from Perge in Pamphylia (e.g. BSA 
‘Papers xvit (1911), 246), and others from the city gate (A. Miifid Mansel, Anadolu 11 
(1955), 61). 

* For this remarkable man see A. Stein, P-W x, 153 ff; E.G. Turner, JRSX11v (1954), 
aft 

*Tonephus, BY v.45, fc. P.Hibeh rs describes him as yerpivov al indpnce mp, 
which, 30 EG. ‘Cumerarpues (0. 6 f), ndveates, no the conenand under ‘Titus at 
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the Athenians (it was a startling navelty) the emperor graciously ad- 
vertised a general benevolence towards the arts and letters of Hellas. 

Furthermore, Domitian’s reign exhibits a decisive turn in the 
fortunes of oriental senators, Not only was an earlier group, the de~ 
scendants of Theophanes, coming to the fore again. Recent en- 
trants rose to the consulship, For all their already proved utility to the 
imperial government, these men might have missed the supreme 
reward but for chance, Domitian’s emergencies, and certain perils 
revealed in the year 89. The emperor saw a way to conciliate senti- 
ment in the eastern aristocracies and counteract the popularity that 
‘Nero's memory continued to enjoy. 

‘The first of the oriental consuls was Julius Celous who, passing 
through the official hierarchy, commanded a legion and governed 
provinces. In ga he reached the consulate. Two years later comes the 
turn of Julius Quadratnes Before long the descendants of kings and 
tetrarchs, deriving from the Galatian lords, from Attalus the King, 
from the dynastics of Judaea, Cappadocia, Armenia, Commagene, and 
Cilicia, will sit in the Senate of Rome and command the armies of 
the Roman People.* 

‘Trajan went much further than Domitian, and rapidly. To his 
friend Julius Quadratus he gave the governorship of Syria and a 
second consulate; and he admitted a number of men from the Greck 
East to the carecr of honours or promoted them by adlection. Not 
Trang, pevlupy ina Senate of tx hundred or more, but of high dis 
tinction. Moe! of the eastern senators before Hadrian belong to 
dynastic or regel houses. Thus Julius Quadratus Bassus, who led 
‘Roman armies to the conquest of Dacia and governed the provinces of 
Cappadocia and Syria? This man i linked with a powerful nexus of 





1G 1, 1996 (the Athenian archonship: the only ther reigning emperor to accept the 
hhonau was Gallienus. Domitian also rebuse the Temple of Apollo at Delphi (LS 8905). 
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families.t Like Vespasian's prociamation by the eastern armies, 
‘Trajan’s war would accelerate the process. The Julius Alexander who 
fought the Parthians and captured Seleucia is either of royal stock or 
a grandson of the Jewish renegade* 

"Trajan’s father commanded a legion under Vespasian in Judaca 
and governed provinces in the East; and Trajan, defrauded of his 
Parthian War when a military tribune, had it at the end when he ruled 
the world. That war carried a splendid pretext to inspire and exalt 
the eastern half of the dual empire—the age-old quarrel taken up, 
Rome no longer the oppressor of the Greeks but a friend and a 
champion, revenge upon the Persian and the Mede, and a new 
Alexander. 


‘The customary and normal scorn of a Roman for any contemporary 
Greeks must now undergo some abatement or disguise, Juvenal 
derides the needy adventurer—smooth, versatile, and corrupt—out- 
witting by low devices the ethical and dignified Roman.’ Superior 
material was waiting for a genuine satirist, namely the great sophists 
in their greed and vanity—the voluble Favorinus who was « eunuch 
(or rather perhaps a hermaphrodite) ;* the intolerable Polemo, in 
perambulation from country to country with a princely household, 
with horses and hunting dogs; the virtuous Dio rebuking the indigent 
at Prusa with the assertion that poverty is the mother of orderly 
behaviour.’ Juvenal did not dare to use it. Nor could he touch the 
descendants of kings and tetrarchs, 

"The pride of nationalismn found its most passionate adepts among 
Romans of municipal or provincial extraction, with many to echo 
Cato in aversion from a people of talkers, triffers, and technicians. 
‘Vitiorum omnium genitores’, thus did the elder ‘Pliny stigmatize the 
Greeks, because they used olive oil at their gymnastics.” But it is for 
Greek doctors that he reserves, like Cato, his fiercest tirades.* 

‘The sentiments of Tacitus do not evade forecast.’ No educated 
Roman could deny the intellectual primacy of Hellas, the magnitude 

* Julius Severus (who entered the Senate uncler Hadrian) describes himself, among 
csher things, ss dehy Srna "Joon t Kedpirn wei Boone Nufertpes wal “Iockar 
Ardlow nat KA. Leovjpae xa! ouyyers evyrhqrincr wialernw (OGIS 544). 

* p.'239. Poshap ‘Ti. Julius Alexander Julianus (aif. 117), rather than C. Julius 


iereniclanus (uf. x18), who se preteced by A. Stain, P-W a, 198. 
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of the debt owed by the Romans to their instructors in all che arts of 
peace. The great writers of the Greek past defied criticism or dis~ 
praise: Tacitus quotes with approbation Plato's diagnosis of the 
souls of tyrants.' Honour rendered to the classics, however, might 
absolvea man from recognizing anything that had subsequently been 
done by Greeks in the kingdoms founded by the successors of 
Alexander.2 He was free to draw the contrast between the inhabitants 
of Asia, who were a pack of luxurious and degenerate orientals, and 
the genuine sons of ancient Hellas} At the worst, if Athens and 
Sparta were called up to bear witness, then those republics hae 
indubitably failed. Failure resulted from a narrow and unenlightened 
policy. Diverse but equally culpable, neither Athens nor Sparta 
could establish an empire and bring the vanquished into concord and 
partnership with the victore.« 

‘The Roman proconsul distrusted the Greeks for various reasons : 
cleverness and mendacity, subservience and volubility, and a cynical 
frankness about discreditable conduct. The Roman annalist, insistent 
on facts, nursed a double grievance against them—one Greck vice 
was fable and fiction about the remote past, the other was the magni~ 
fication of historic glories. Sallust became sceptical: did the exploits of 
the Athenian People correspond with the report? Athens produced 
writers of genius; the'Athenian authors enlarged the fame of the city. 
Livy for his part succumbs to 2 prolonged bout of patriotic indignation. 
Gréeks when they extolled Alexander pushed their effrontery to the 
limit.* They asserted that the Macedonian conqueror could easily have 
disposed of the Romen Republic in the age of its wars against the 
‘Samnites. Not only ignorance but criminal frivolity—some of them 
glorified the Parthizns against Rome.” 

‘The Historiae, so far as preserved, show a ‘Tacitus uncommonly 
Ienient towards the Greeks. No denunciation—he gently chides their 
propensity to antiquarian fabrications.* Hostility seems to grow as the 
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W agiat. us 4. “quacque alla laesum antiquitsibus Graceorum genus incertae vetuatati 
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years pass. Distasteful experiences may have supervened when 
Tacitus was proconsul of Asia;' and a general resentment angered the 
Roman as he contemplated the tide of Hellenism resurgent all around. 
Athens lay on the way to the province of Asia. Going or returning, 
Tacitus may have seen a Roman senator in the robes and office of a 
Greek magistrate—for the young consular Aetius Hadrianus was 
archon in this year. 

‘The travels 3G Germanicus enable Tacitus to strike not once but 
twice. He tells how Athens welcomed the prince with the choicest 
attentions, with boasting about past glories in history and literature 
to confer dignity and importance on flattery. Shortly afterwards Cn. 
Piso, the secret enemy of Germanicus, descended upon the city with 
angry fulminations: they were the dregs of all the nations, he ex- 
claimed, the authentic Athenians had perished long ago.t And he 
recapitulated the errors and transgressions of the Athenians in their 
dealings with the Romans, or previously with the Macedonians. 

Even the obituary notice of Arminius invited exploitation, From 
the Romans, says Tacitus, the champion of German liberties did not 
get the honour he deserved. ‘The exaggerated prestige of Republican 
history is at fault—‘dum vetera extollimus recentium incurioai’. But 
that is not all. The Greeks reverence only what is Greek—‘sua tantum 
mirantur’, Their historians do not even mention Arminius.* 

Such was the pride and conceit of the Greeks. It did not inhibit 
them from bowing to superior force, They paid homage to their 
masters with the greater alacrity in that they knew it undeserved— 
and the deceit appealed to their cleverness. Nor would the proconsuls 
of the imperial Republic, bearing an authority that was regal, disdain 
the honours which the eastern lands s0 freely accorded to their saviours 
and benefactors. When, however, the worship of power, along with 
other prerogatives, became a monopoly for the advantage of the 
Caesars, the Roman and the senator promptly discovered that such 
practices jarred upon the tradition of the race, the dignity of the 
governing aristocracy. 

To label a Princeps as good or bad, his attitude towards divine 
honours furnished the easiest of criteria, Malice might find scope 

* ch. XXXV 


+ Teis pure conjecture that Hadrian may have gone to Athens to assume the office in 
person forthe year, presumably vata ef: PIA, AB 
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almost anywhere. Against the descendants of ‘Theophanes was 
assigned among counts to their detriment the deification of their an- 
cestor. ‘Graeca adulatio’, that is Tacitus’ term for the cult of Theo- 
phanes.* It did not always suit his purpose to be. contemptuous. When. 
‘Tiberius Caesar declined a temple, the historian produces comment, 
including censure of the Emperor for his indifference to renown. 
Subsequent developments in the cult of the Caesars could have pro 
vided genuine material for deriding both Grecks and emperors. 
‘There was also Greek erudition. 

When Tiberius withdrew to Capreas, he took 2 small company 
with him: only one senator, but a number of scholars, especially 
Greeks, to entertain him with their converse? No allusion to the 
quality of the entertainment, It could have been elucidated and 
mocked somewhere in Book V. The diversions on Capreae were 
learned and pedantic—the mother of Hecuba, what name Achilles 
assumed among the maidens, and what song the Sirens sang. They 
could also be dangerous. ‘The Emperor would read up subjects and 
vex the experts over dinner.¢ 

With Claudius, erudition again. Seneca saw ita value for mockery, 
and for oblique allusion. Men complain (he szys) that life is short. 
‘They are too busy. Yet most of their occupations are vain and futile 
—oflicisl business and the social round, vice, gaming, or athletic 
recreation.’ Much that passes for acholarship ia pure frivolity, and 
noxious, It was a malady of the Grecks—‘Graccorum iste morbus 
fuit’—to compute the total of Ulixca! crew or discuss the authorship 
of the Homeric poems. Rome has now become infected. A man will 
discourse learnedly on antiquities and origins, whence came the 
cognoisen of a Claudius or a Valerius,” 

Seneca winds up with a reference, pointed and contemporary, to 
the sacred precinct of the city of Rome, Sulla had been the last to 
extend the pomerium. The Mons Aventinus was not included. Of 
what profit can it be to weigh the reasons that antiquarians adduce? 
Or a myriad other things, fiction or the like—‘quae aut paria sunt 
mendaciis aut simnilia."* 

“The historian ‘Tacitus duly makes fun of pedantry or fraud under 
the grave show of deference—his delight in the phoenix gives more 
than 2 hint of his technique.’ ‘The antiquarian emperor, when censor, 








‘Tacitus, however, wams to be satrizing the eritict of Tiberive (ef p-3t3)- 





+ Suetonius, 7. 70 (nce in reference to Cepreae). 
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added three letters to the Roman alphabet: hence excuse for a learned. 
digression, going back to the Trojan War, to Cadmus, to Cecrops.! 
In the year 53 the city of ium asked for privileges. Its cause was 
urged before the Senate by the boy Nero, recently adopted into the 
family of his great-uncle, Claudius. ‘The youthful orator expatiated 
upon the Trojan origin of the Romans, upon Aeneas the ancestor 
of the Julian line—and, the historian is careful to add, other ancient 
matters not far removed from fable. The understatement reveals what 
‘Tacitus thought of sacred and legendary history. 

In the same year Claudius Caesar proposed that the island of Cos 
should be exempted from all taxation, He orated at great length 
about the antiquities of Cos, about Aesculapius the founder of medi~ 
cine; and he retailed the catalogue of his descendants, famous 
practitioners, down to Xenophon the court doctor. For Xenophon’s 
sake Claudius Caesar made the plea for Cos.’ The occasion was 
welcome to Tacitus—ridicule of Hellenic science and of 2 Roman 
emperor, and irony, A year later the historian comes to the ultimate 
service that Xenophon rendered. When the poisoned mushroom 
seemed to fail its effect, Agrippina used the doctor to finish Claudius.* 

For the prejudices of Tacitus full scope came with Nero, as iS 
monarch’s aspirations unfolded in a graduated assault upon pul 
So far the historian’s adversions upon the Greeks and their habits 
might be put down largely to literary tradition, or the spirit of mockery. 
With Nero the addiction to all things Greek’ is exposed by ‘Tacitus, 
not only as a scandal. It was a menace, 

Nero had long been possessed of a yearning to drive chariots and 
sing to the harp. His mother's murder removed the last restraints, 
After some experimentation, he began with ‘Iudi iuvenales’ in the 
gardens beyond the Tiber. Audience and performers were select. 
Men and women of the aristocracy acted in stage plays, and the 
Emperor himself displayed his talent for song. A cohort of the 
Guard was in attendance with officers, and even the Prefect; and a 
company of Roman knights was enrolled, the ‘Augustiani’, to second 
and applaud their ruler’s efforts. He also took up the composition 
of poetry with great seriousness and a group of experts to help him.? 

In the next year Rome witnessed the regular institution of a 
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quinquennial festival, the Neronia, on the Greek model: it included 
song and specch, athletics, and horse-racing. Like other innovations, 
the Neronia had 2 mixed welcome. Tacitus, in digression on the his 
tory of public spectacles at Rome, reproduces the arguments." On the 
one side, the historian eloquently invokes (and strains) the resources 
of conservative indignation—Greek gymnasia with their adherent 
immorality, Roman senators degraded by stage performances. The 
next thing would be knights negleeting military service for athletics 
and, becoming judges of voice production and musical connoisseurs, 
they would cease to be of use in the courts of law. And finally, with 
performances at night, anything might happen? 

Tacitus cannot resist the opportunity for declamation and satire. 
Tt is double-edged? He goes on to furnish sober arguments in 
favour;! and he admits that the festival passed off quictly and de- 
cently, with no scandal at all.! 

Nexo persisted. He favoured the city of Neapolis (in 64), and, 
emboldened by his reception there, made his first exhibition as a 
singer before the Roman People at the second Neronia in the next 
year.‘ ‘The imperial actor, however, was thinking of a larger stage, 
of Hellas and the sole audience worthy to adjudicate upon his vic~ 
tuosity. 

The first attempt had been abortive. From Neapolis Nero went on 25 
faras Beneventum, but turned back.’ And Hellas soon yielded to more 
potent visions of desire—the lands of the Orient, and especially 
Egypt. That also came to nothing. In the end Nero did not leave 
Rome until late in the year 66. 

‘The Hellenic tour was no doubt narrated with lavish detail for the 
ludicrous pageantry, exposing the vanity of the Greeks, the retribution 
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that now befell them, and the criminal folly of their Roman patron, 
Hitherto in the Annales Tacitus had not reproduced any public 
discourse of this emperor. He might now, with gaiety and with 
malice, undertake to stylize Nero's proclamation at the Isthmus of 
Corinth.t The language was pompous and condescending. Unex- 
pected might be the pit ad the impertalorator, though no manifesta. 
tion of Nero's noble generosity should come a3 a surprise. Not even 
in the days of their prosperity had the Hellenes all enjoyed freedom, 
being then enslaved either by men of their own race or by foreigners, 
‘The Emperor would have preferred to benefit Hellas in the epoch of 
her strength. What he now grants, however, issues not from com- 
passion but from good will, and to requite the gods of Hellas for 
watching over him in their providence.* 





‘The Annales convey several warnings to the address of the Emperor 
Hadrian, With Tiberius Caesar the author presents a ruler's devious 
and suspicious nature, resentful from disappointments, further di 
torted and darkened by the exercise of the supreme power, In- 
dictments for high treason were the indelible blot upon that reign. 
Embracing not only acts but words and opinions, they subverted all 
freedom of speech. The historian Cremutius Cordus was threatened 
with a prosecution on various counts, not his writings only or prin- 
cipally. Tacitus renders, or rather invents, this man’s eloquent 
vindication of an historian's rights. He appends his own comment— 
how can one not deride the brute stupidity of those who hold the 
power! Let them punish opinion, they can never destroy it. Foreign 
tyrants or their imitators at Rome only perpetuate their own ignominy.+ 

‘Tacitus was writing about the time of ‘Tiberius, he recalled Domi- 
tian—and he was not oblivious of the present. Nor would his treat- 
ment of Claudius lack point and relevance—an omniscient emperor 
interfering everywhere, with a strong trend towards bureaucratic 
government. Above all, Nero. Here the peril lay in aesthetic tastes, 
Hellenic habits, and intellectual megalomania. Hadrian shared Nero's 
aptitude for certain of the arts, even painting and sculpture. Tacitus 
labels Nero in a striking phrase of his own creation as ‘incredibilium 
cupitor’* It suits Hadrian very well. 

¥ SIG? x4. 

+ For Nero's “magnitudo anirni’ (x11. 50. 2) see above, p. 416. 

+G.M, Columba, Atene ¢ Roma w (1901), 361 ff. 

+ TV. 35. 5: "quo magis socordiam corum inridere Libet qui praesenti potenti credunt 
extingui pote etiam sequenta evi memoriam. nar cones parti ingei lait euctor 
tas, neque aliud extern regs au qui eader suena wa sunt mist edecu sbi wequ ili 
soriam peperere." 

4 Even a taste for the ‘contiones* in Livy could be incriminated under a bad emperor 
(Suetonius, Dom. 10. 3). “av. 4a, 
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Nero might come again. So the world hoped, or feared. The age 
of Tacitus witnessed a sequence of false Neros. The sudden disap- 
pearance of Nero, the terror or the admiration his name evoked, and 
the prevalence of apocalyptic delusions won support for these im- 
postars—and some were a nuisance ta the Roman government.! 

Nero (it was fancied) had fled over the Euphrates to find succour 
among the Parthians, and, although the Parthians surrendered Nero 
to Domitian, faith held firm under ‘Trajan. Most men believe that 
Nero still lives, so Dio of Prusa confessed.* When the Roman war 
failed in Mesopotamia and the Jews rose everywhere, a season arrived 
most propitious for his emergence. 

Rome could not endure for ever. Destiny had ordained a term, and 
it was foretold in oracles that the East would have the power again.» 
The cycle of ages might be variously computed, and various portents 
would announce the end. One such prediction (a ruler of the world 
arising in Judaca) had incited the Jews to rebel fifty years earlier.+ 
‘That prophecy was indeed fulfilled, so the Romans argued—by the 
proclamation of Vespasian. The Jews refused to be convinced; and 
Jewish composers of Sibylline verses soon annexed the theme of 
‘Nero's return and wove it into their imprecations of revenge and 
deliverance. 

Nor had Nero yet passed wholly into the realm of the supernatural. 
‘The last Caesar of Augustus’ line was only sixteen years older than 
‘Trajan, When Hadrian came to the power, Nero would be completing 
his eightieth year. 

So far the delusions of rebels and fanatics, Comelius Tacitus was. 
‘well trained in the science of oracles, he knew the frivolous or fraudu- 
lent reckoning of aumerical cycles.? Eager to refute vain fancies about 
kings coming out of the East and the doom of Romie, he would be no 
less alert to the true relevance of Nero. 

+ Fromwhat Tacitus says of the Sest (Hist. 1.8, 1) i follows that there were two more 
(at eat) before 96: one wader Tiras (Dio 1x71. 19.3 be, of Or Si. 1.330 2), one in 
45/89, much more forsidable (Hie. 2, 1; Suetonius, Noro £7. 2), Who waa wertencered 
by the Bardoane (ct Stott, Sane 109. 120) 

Or, sat. 10. 

2 Lactetias, ie. Tet. vs. 15. 14: ‘Romanum nomen quo nune regiturexbis—horret 
anim diese, sed dicam quis fuurumex—tllrure terrae émpertrn in Avan revert 
tar ac sama Osana domninabitee sigue Oxcidere gervie? CEH, Windich, ‘Dis Orel 
des Hiystopes', Vevhasdeineen der hon, ak- van Weteyichapen, Afd. Leterkunde, 8.t- 
sity 3 (1929); He Fuchs, Der grtige Widerread gegen Rom in der anihen Wel (1938), 
3a, A. Peseth, La Sua bobomese (2043), 303 ft 
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2 Hist. 49.» Suetonius, Dus Vep 4 3 Jowephus, RG rt. 303. See exp. E, Norden, 
[Neue Jahabitcher sxe: (1913), 637 fE 

8G, Sih iv-130f, ee Nor will Apocalypse Iaormisexpecallye. x9) be neglected: the 
problems ofthat document are to complex 10 be eivcuoed ere. 

7 App 73. 
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On a sober reflection much of Nero had already returned with 
Hadrian, That could be known or forecast from the first days of the 
reign, though none could have divined the full measure of his later 
extravagances—Hadrian as second founder of Athens, displacing 
‘Theseus, the title ‘Olympius’, or his infatuation for the beautiful 
Antinous. To Tacitus and to some of his friends it was no consolation 
to know that what in Nero's philhellenism had been ridiculous, pre- 
mature, or calamitous naw corresponded with the rational policy of 
whoever ruled a Graeco-Roman world. 


‘The Empire had various ‘arcana’, some known long ago in the 
revolutionary age but covered up in the Augustan peace, to be 
abruptly disclosed later on, or emerging through a progressive revela- 
tion. Thus the military and provincial origins of the new form of 
government, its hostility to the Roman nobilitas, its congenital pre- 
ference for knights against senators, One of those potent secrets wi 

the dual nature of the Empire—Roman and Greek. With Antonius 
threatened to split the imperial dominions or subjugate the West to 
the Bost, Wah Hadrian fe waa mane and acknowledged, barely five 
generations from the defeat of Antonius and the victory of the West, 


* For the phithellenism of Hadrian see J. Reaujeu, Le Religion romaine a Vapogde de 
empire 1 (2955), 164 #. 
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governments, The duty of the historian is not merely to register 

facts but to penetrate the recestes. Tacitus performs it, sharp and 
ruthless. The historian, too, has his secrets. What are the true senti- 
ments behind the narrative, the eloquence, and the drama? 

‘The first step is to mark his own declarations. It will not take one 
very far. The author in the prologue announces his design—he will 
tell che truth (and, it is implied, will benefit the community). What 
else was a man to say? The formula was inescapable. Su closely du the 
Roman historians adhere to the shape and traditions of their art that it 
ia not wholly vain to reconstruct the lost prologue of a lest annalist.t 

Sallust in lengthy preliminaries allows something to be perceived 
of his ambitions and his discontents. More hes to be divined. Livy, 
a franker writer, confesses honest yearning for the past, a patriot's 
anxiety about the present, admiration forthe Roman power, and loyalty 
to the ideals of an older Rome. Tacitus gives very litele away. His pre- 
faces are splendid and formal. What assures their value is brevity, 
point, and impersonality, 

A passage in the Annales declares a moral purpose. History will 
commemorate virtre and condemn iniquity for ever—‘praceipuum 
munus znaalium reor ne virtutes sileantur utque pravis dictia factisque 
ex posteritate et infamia metus sit'* If such was the proper and 
principal function of history, other reasons lay behind the writing of 
it, as the historian might admit from his understanding of human 
behaviour and of his own character. Ambition wae an avowable motive 
in a Roman. There was also curiosity, artistic sense, and the revolt 
from the inertia or mediocrity of the age—and perhaps other things, 
deeper still 
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Te are ‘arcana’ everywhere in the behaviour of men and 
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‘When Roman politicians appeal to ancestral custom or the spirit of 
the constitution, a suspicion arises that their plea cannot be supported 
by exact legal precedents; and when Roman writers parade ethical 
claims, they do not always impose 2 conviction of authenticity. Some- 
times the man’s conduct stands in flagrant contrast. With others it is 
style and talent that engenders a doubt: their gifts of declamation and 
satire are too patent. Sallust has all the Catonian language and pos- 

his choice of subject and his treatment reveal him not at all 
archaic but very much a man of the revolutionary age, delighting in 
violence and discord.* Sallust brings into question the total sincerity 
of Cornelius Tacitus. 

Some may accept Tacitus as primarily 2 moralist in his aspirations, 
reading into his words much more than the author intended,? Others 
will confess their perplexity. The lessons that Tacitus is supposed to 
inculcate are by no means unequivocal. Liberty and dignity—but also 
the precepts of a statecraft that a time-server, a politician, or a tyrant 
might be happy to annex and exploit. His writings (it can be argued) 
are morally subversive, not safely to be recommended for the instruc- 
tion of the young.! 

‘How much in Tacitus is the garb of fashion and convention? And 
what is left when the integument is stripped? ‘The attempt to extri- 


cate the true opinions of the historian and fathom his personality 
is more than hazardous. 











Like Sallust, Tacitus is not much concerned with the supernatural, 
The mysteries that matter lie in the hearts and behaviour of men. On 
the face of things the divine regiment of the universe is admitted, 
but seldom for any desired or happy end.‘ It suits the purpose of 
"Tacitus to affirm that Heaven may intervene to punish mankind.* 
Further, he invokes the anger of the gods against the Roman People.* 
A striking and ominous phrase, but no confession of a creed. Else- 
where he concedes that the supernal powers remain indifferent to 
good and evil equally.7 
1K. ray ‘Sallust! (Newe Wege aur Antihe tt, 20 2938) 6 
2 Thue F.Klingner takes traditional Roman ‘wre’ to be the historan's chief pre- 
oceupation (Die Antihe vrs (1992), 151 = Re ‘Gelert (1942), 31082); E. Kornemann 
alleges that edification assumes precedence over truth in the Annales (Tacitus (Wiesbaden, 
1947), 40); and E. Paratore discovers a reversion to a narrow and moralistic outlook 
Fano (2952), 692). 

? C. Merivale, History of the Romans under the Empire vit (1876), 130. 

+ For Livy benignitn deum’ (aateen mes) seers to mean something. Tn the Anmaler 

(four times) it is a conventional phrase, eg., "magna deum benignitate et modestia hiemis’ 
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‘When Agrippina is to be murdered, the gods furnish a fine night, 
2s though to show up the crime," Many portents followed close upon 
the deed: they meant nothing? Tacitus does not have to worry about 
consistency. Nero bathed in the sacred springs from which an aque- 
duct took its tise: the Emperor fell ill, which proved divine resentment. 

In the Historiae ‘Tacitus is openly sceptical about signs and won- 
ders: common enough in unsophisticated ages, they now occur only 
in a season of crisis or panic.t The secret ordinances of fate, the voice 
of the oracles, and all the omens—these found credit, but after the 
event. Such is Tacitus’ cool verdict upon the elevation of Vespasian 
and the fortune of the Flavian House.’ Of Trajan’s imperial destiny 
convincing evidence was no doubt produced in due course, though 
little has survived —only a hint of portents when he was consul, and 
the prophetic acclamation of the bystanders when he made sacrifice 
on the Capitol before setting out for Germany.* 

A history of the Flavian period might have contained remarkable 
annunciations—a prophetic dream in Hercules’ temple at Gades, 2 
Messianic prediction in the land of Judaca, a wonder wrought on 
Mount Casius in Syria, or the river Euphrates preternaturally abating 
its flood. Opportunities abounded for a conventional and adulatory 
Historien, When Tacitus, however, wrote of these matters, it will be 
conjectured that his choice went to a subtle procedure, 

‘The recording of omens was a traditional feature in the annals of 
the Romans, and the effect of premonitory signs’on the minds and 
actions of men provided 2 suitable commentary to great events.7 Idle 
fables were to be deprecated, but a serious author had no right to 
omit a well-authenticated manifestation.’ 

Livy lamented that in his own day faith had evaporated, with no 
prodigia any more on. official record or in the pages of historians.” 
‘When Livy came to narrate that epoch he will have ascertained that 
his regrets were premature. There was an adequate supply." And in 
due course the end of Augustus furnished a whole crop.'* Tacitus 

“ay. 5. 1 ‘noetem sideribusinlustrem et plaid muri quiet quasi eenviacerdum 
eerie 

2 ga. 4: ‘secutaque anceps valeudo iram deum adfrmavis” 
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eschews them, Not until the later books do the prodigia become a 
regular entry, It would be fanciful to discover a sceptical historian's 
relapse into antiquated credulities. ‘The reason is plain: a stock 
device in the old annalistic tradition which Tacitus needed ail the 
bees because his subject now defied the fabric and canons of the ‘res 
publica’, 

‘The religion of the Roman State, being a system of ritual perfor- 
mances, was easy to keep in repair. Most emperors knew their duty. 
Belief or behaviour hardly came in. The men whom birth or favour 
selected for the sacerdotal colleges, while absorbing various doses of 
antique tradition, seldom underwent any change, unless it be a keener 
flair for official impostures. It was clear profit for an historian to have 
held one of the priesthoods.* 

‘Not every senator, however, was able to preserve the scepticism 
appropriate to that governing order which in past ages exploited 
religion so skilfully. In Rome of the Caesars high and low were 
riddled with all manner of superstitions. Curious particulars are 
disclosed about Tiberius Caesar, who denied belief in the gods and 
was negligent about religious observances.’ Such items attract a 
biographer, The historian will have none of them. Trivial oddities 
conflicted with the majesty of history—and with his picture of a 
sombre, sagacious, and powerful ruler.* 

‘Tiberius in a public edict brushed aside the notion of sacrilege, con- 
temptuously.’ One system of belief neither historian nor emperor 
could disparage. It was the science of the stars. Astrology offered a 
solution to the vexatious problem of fate and free will, and its credit 
was supported by the weighty authority of the Stoics. Tiberius 
Caesar was a convinced believer. Strange stories were told about his 
foreknowledge of events, and artful prosecutors saw the chance to 
exploit his creed and his suspicions by adding magic or astrology to 
an indictment. The theme turns up early in the Annales, with full 
detail. A silly nobleman of dynastic blood and hopes came to grief, 
perverted by the promises of the Chaldaeans.* 

‘The principate, like all things, was assigned by destiny. Anecdotes 
bear witness to the firm and unshakeable faith of certain monarchs. 

* p. 312, Some, however, opine that ‘Tacius was veering towards religious belief in the 
later books. Thus Ph. Fabia, Journal des Savants, 1914, 2508; N. Erikson, och 
Inreligititet hor Tacitus (Laund, 1938), 73. 

* On Tacitus as quindecinir, pp. 6 f, 280, 495, 460. $18. His science coenes out in 
small things asin large. For exataple, his feeling for the mysterious word ‘cacrimonis’ 
c£. K. H, Rolo, Glota ext (1953), 101 

4 Suetonius, Tid. 69: Pliny, NH xv. 135; xvt. 194; xxem. 23, But Tiberius was a 
pedant about the nietea ofthe state cult (. af). 

larly, nothing about drink (Suetonias, Tit. 42. 1) 
Some tt. a7 f. (M. Seribonius Libo). 
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So confident was Vespasian in the horoscope of the Flavian House 
that he exclaimed in the Senate: ‘my sons shall follow in my place, or 
no man shall,’ And ‘Titus in his turn: when two nobles of high pedi- 
gree were discovered conspiring to seize power, all that he did was 
to tell them to stop it, for it was of no use—'principatum fate dari. IF 
there was anything else they wanted, they could have it? Domitian 
studied the art. He discovered (it was said) the day on which a deed of 
blood would fall, he feared the fifth hour—and he could not escape.* 

‘There were also stories about the imperial horoscope of Coccsius 
Nerva.+ What Tacitus may have thought of them need not detain con- 
jecture. In the Hitioriae, when discussing Otho's astrologer, he is 
hostile to the entire class and profession; omens, portents, and predic- 
tione about the destiny of the Flavian House excite his irony; and 
Vespasian's belief and practice is designated as a ‘superstitio's 
The Annales seem to sound « different note. Wae it some personal 
experience of the ageing consular when he was governor in Asia, or 
something that happened at Rome—or not rather the spell that 
Tiberius Caesar cast upon his historian during that long and perva~ 
sive frequentation? 

‘When Tiberius in the year 26 went away to Campania, the astrolo~ 
gers announced that he would never come back. Hence the per- 
suasion, which to many proved fatal, that the Emperor's end was near: 
for who could have conjectured a voluntary absence of eleven years? 
Time in its course showed how dark is the veil that hides the truth, 
how narrow the margin between science and its opposite. 

‘That Tiberius would never see Rome again turned out a true 
prediction (‘haud forte dictum’), That was all. The experts had not 
been able to foretell anything else. Tacitus is suitably cautious and 
incomplete in his verdict. 

The whole episode is introduced by ‘Tacitus with strong em- 
phasis, the sentence lacking a verb— ‘tandem Caesar in Campaniam’7 
‘That phrase carried, or soon acquired, sharp relevance. Hadrian's 
first exit from Rome was a journey to Campania in 119. The occasion. 
might have tempted the Chaldaeans, and the enemies of Hadrian. 

‘The new ruler himself was expert in horoscopes, it is alleged? 


1 Suetoniue, Dieur Verh a5. cf. Dio rave. 12.1 (not related to horoscopes). 





3 Dieu Tiss 9. 3 Dem. 36. 2. 
«Dio bavi. 15.5 Hts ea. 15 10.33 Be 
* diem. 1.58.2: tox patuit breve confinium seis et fll, erage quam obscure 
antan Taw. 37. 4 


''p. aSp. There is at least one sign ofthe historian's second thoughts inv. 57 (Apo, 
237); bat there i nothing in the structare to suggest that the remarks about astrologers? 
Dedictions represent a subsequent insertion, and it would not be safe to use the passage 
for argument about the date of corepasition: 

"HA, Hadr. 16.7. Also a astrologer in the family, his great-uncle (ib, 2.4}. Hadrian’ 
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So was Tiberius Caesar, though the historian keeps silent about his 
proficiency almost to the end. In the year 33 Tiberius summoned to 
Capreae the consul Sulpicius Galba, and, after a searching talk, dis- 
closed his imperial destiny. 

‘Tiberius learned the art from Thrasyllus long ago at Rhodes, who 
was not only an astrologer, but a scholar of superior rank and unim- 
peachable science. ‘Tiberius took him along the cliffs to try his skill, 
and to destroy him like others if found fraudulent. Thrasyilus alertly 
predicted that the exile would return to Rome and have the power. 
‘Then, invited to cast his own horoscope, he submitted to the test, 
thence ascertaining with wonder and terror that his life was in peril. 
"That proof established his ascendancy.* Many other stories circulated, 
‘Thrasyllus lived with Tiberius on the island of Capreae and died only 
a few months before the Emperor, to whom he promised ten more 
years of rule.’ ‘The son of Thrasyllus, also an adept, discovered from 
the stars that the power must go to Nero. Tacitus affirms that he will 
nate that prophecy in due course.* 

‘Tacitus, avowing his own uncertainty, adds a digression on fate and 
chance.t ‘The diverse tenets of the philosophers, Epicurean and 
Stoic, are summarily noted.' After which, Tacitus concludes by 
stating the almost universal belief of human kind—the future is 
determined at the hour of a man’s birth; if some things fall out other- 
wise than predicted, that is due to the ignorance or the dishonesty of 
the astrologers, who thus ruin the credit of a science that has been 
corroborated in the past and in the present by notable testimonies.” 

‘The structure of the universe and the spectacle of events might 
horoscope, compiled by Antigonus of Nicaea, wll be found in Cat. codd at gr. 1,67 fl 


CE, FH, Cramer, Artrolagy in Roman Lane and Politics (1954), 164 f. 
i vi. a0, a: 'et tu, Galba, quandoque demustabie 





+ vi. 2a, 4. Ch X1¥. 9.3 (n0 name, only the ‘Chaldaei). Dio ¢txt. 2. 1 £2) also omnia the 
name, ‘That Nero's astrologer Balbillus (PIR*, B 38) is the son of Thrasylhas has been 
srgued by C. Cichorius, Rimische Studien (s923), 303 & CE p. 508. 

* a2, 1: ‘sed mihi hace ac talia audient in incerto iudicium est, fatone res mortalium et 
necessitate immutabili an forte volvantur.” 

“+ The second school referred eo might not be Stoic but incipient Neo-Platoniat, f. (at 
some length) W. ‘Theiler, Phyllobolia fr Peter won der Mahll zum 60. Geburtstag (1945), 
45 ff. Tris argued that the proconsul of Asia might have come across the teaching (or the 
Person) of the mysterious Gaius (on whom see SIG? 868 and c; Praechter, P-W Supp. 
lit, $35 #2), the predecessor of Albinus. So much being not known about the historian, it 
hardly matters. E. Fraenkel dimmisses the digression ax ‘halbgelehrtes Beiwerk’ (Neve 
edrbcher i (3932) 230 





‘Neue Wege sur Antike 1¥ (1936), 28. That is quite unwarranted, For Tacitus” objectivity 
and positiviem ef. P. Beguin, L’Antiguité classique xx (1951), 3453 3343 XA1V (1955), 352 ff. 
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condemn a man to fatalism. Who could remain wholly a sceptic about 
astrology when ‘Tiberius Caesar was a believer?! Yet some of the 
things that happened could shake any fatalism, Tacitus was deeply 
impressed by the character and the conduct of Marcus Lepidus, the 
most distinguished senator in the reign of Tiberius, By his prudence 
and his dignity Lepidus won the esteem of the Emperor, and great 
authority with him, ‘Tacitus is moved to doubt whether the favour 
of princes is determined, like all things, by fate and the lot assigned at 
birth, A man’s judgement counts—despite all, he might not be the 
prisoner of destiny.* 

‘Tacitus writes history with the accent upon personality, penetrating 
to the deepest recesses in his search for motive.* So did Sallust. 
Fatalism or pessimism ie no bar. Sallust puts the individual at the 
centre of sffairs—Catilina for energy, ambition, and crime; Caesar and 
Cato because they excelled in ‘virtus', while contrary in principle and 
behaviour. ‘Virtus’, though watered down by some moralists, retained 
for the Roman its primary meaning of courage and energy. It might 
‘eceur and be admired in bad men. Thus Lucan, on the elemental 
vigour of Caesar; and another epic poet, Silius Italicus, singled out 
the ‘improba virtus’ of Hannibal.® In the past achievement of Rome 
Sallust assigns the credit to a few men only;7 and, speaking for him- 
self in the prologues to the monographs, Sallust insistently preaches 
a gospel of energy and action.* 

"The heliefs of Cornelius Tacitus have been a subject of disparage- 
ment among the learned, with a grave indictment levelled against him, 
a crushing verdict pronounced, Asa thinker, he was an impostor—no 
philosophy, no system in his head, but confusion and a jumble of 
‘vague and half-baked ideas.’ Others may suspect that it is by no means 


* Mere contemporary belief, Uke that of Hadtian (H4, Hak, 16, 7), would not have 
convinced him; and there iano trace of predictions about the destiny of Claudius, that 
patent repddafer (66 8.18, 4). Nor, emphasizing the year 25, dees he bother to note that 
‘Tiberius had just pasted the elimacterie sixty-third of his life. 

2 ty, 20. 9:/unde dubieare cogor fato et sorte nascendi, ut ceters, ta principom inctnatio 
in hos, offense in ilo, an si aliquid in nostriscomuilis', 8. 

1S "That ia cear. See, ifnecessmy, J. Cousin, Rev. de. late race (x95), 228; J. Begun, 
Li Anviqueé clasique Bet (2953), 322 f. 

HL Haas, Gymnariam xi (1938), 163._ 4 12 244 f: ‘sed nescia virtue stare Ieeo,” 

® Pumica x 58. See also Manilius v. 495 4, describing the man of action. wha ‘ips siti 
tex es, but with whor, in a good cruse,‘improbitas fet virtus' 

+ Gat. 53-4: ‘poucorum civium egregiam virturem cuneta patraviae." 

*-M, Rambaud, Reo, et, lat. xx1v (2946), 115 ff. That scholar alludes appropri 
Stendhal (129 £)- As for ‘virtus' in Tactus ai e ‘kraftiges Lebensgefubl’, cf. R. 
Warsburger Sobrhicher 1 (2048), 305 

© R, v. Peblmann, Bayerische S-B, phi.-hist. KI. 1910, Abb, 1, 63, M. LW. Laistnes, 
who blates Fohiana for adopting ihe yardatich of ainetoesthcentury rationaisin (The 
Greater omen Bictorians (1947), 118), fils 10 see that the inconsistencies of Tacitus are 
merit, 
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an advantage for an historian to be shut up in the armour of an 
invulnerable doctrine.' Certitude is not given to mortals, and Tacitus 
is redeemed by his respect for the eternal ambiguities.* 


‘One of those ambiguities is fundamental in the nature of man, The 
love of liberty and the love of domination spring from 2 single root, 
with good or evil ensuing. That was the diagnosis of Sallust.? History 
showed it valid for states as well as for individuals. The ‘virtus’ of 
the Roman People prevailed everywhere, subduing the kings and the 
nations. There was another side to conquest and dominion. The 
Romans themselves avow it. 

‘The vanquished have left a most imperfect record of their hatred 
and resentment. In the first epoch of the Roman supremacy the 
philosopher Carneades, exhibiting his versatile talent at a public 
lecture, demonstrated to the imperial people that their much- 
vaunted justice was nothing but the right ofthe stronger. Though x 
sceptic (he was head of the Academic School), Carneades alarmed his 
audience, Carneades was an exception—for the most part the upper 
classes in the Greek lands kept silent, for they owed security and 
status to Roman protection. Apart from some acrid pamphleteer in 
the paid service of the Pontic monarchy or a malignant historian who 
exalted the Parthians at the expense of Rome,* subversive criticism 
came from much lower down, in the shape of apocalyptic literature.* 

Instead, faction strife at Rome and political prosecutions erupted 
with dangerous arguments, Cato was notable for his attacks upon 
corrupt and oppressive governors; and he freely conceded that the 
people of Rhodes had every right to aspire to freedom or pray for 


* Afmany feanares in the make-up of Tacitus (as of other educated Romans) be described 
ss 'Stoic' tha does not take one very far, oF very deep, For Tacitus’ howtity to philo- 
fophers, Ch. XLT. 

2 The pains of aur’ and fortuna’ in "Tc continue tbe deed, e. . 
Requn, L'Aniigwtd dauige we (951), 315 £6; J- Kroymunn, Satire (Fetch O, 
Weinreich, a 1958), TE Not much emerges. The words belong to lit 
dogma fen 









). Compare 
[ucdan' (Contow. 1, prog 2) For ennle remarks seeB. Wale, The Anal of Faias 
(2952), 248 & 

* Hist. 7 ‘nobis. sprinme daootone te umenl ingel cweer, aod inqu save 
indomitum semper inter certamina libertatis aut glorize aut 


‘but darminationia 
Sie pie: 8g 20 (eeinly recovered from Testalin and Lace 


7 Mecrodorus of Seep, ui cognomen 1 Romani nominis odio inditum est (Pliny, 
“felicitath 


[NEL neay, 34); che anonym of Livy mh. 18. 6, presumably Timagenes, 
urbis inimicus’ (Seneca, Epp. o:. 13), who became hostile when he quarrelled with 
Augustus. 


STH. Fuchs, Der geste Widerstond gegen Ram (1938). 
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the defeat of the Romans." Cicero, a century later, when an advocate 
for the prosecution or extolling Pompeius Magnus, declares how 
bitterly and how justly the empire of the Romans is detested in all 
the lands: the provinces make lamentation, free peoples complain, 
and kings are indignant.t 

Tt was otherwise in the past. Nations wonld sooner he ruled by 
Rome than exercise dominion aver others? The Republic made war 
only for just and honourable reasons, such as self-defence or the 
protection of allies.‘ The world dominion that accrued might there- 
fore be designated not as ‘imperium’ but a8 ‘patrociniam orbis 
terrarum’. Tf in the sequel Roman behaviour confuted the engaging 
notion of a trasteeship over the nations, the declension could be 
assigned to a recent date, with most of the blame conveniently laid 
upon Sulla 

‘Such was the explanation published by Cicero in one of hia ethical 
treatises, To incriminate Sulla appealed to Sallust, but Sallust knew 
and affirmed that the evil change began much eatlier.* Sallust, and 
certain other Roman historians, are not concemed to publish an 
apologia for empire, ‘They tend to be angry, critical, and censorious ; 
and their technique of dramatic composition, with resort to speeches 
or letters, facilitates a vivid (and sometimes sympathetic) portrayal of 
Rome’s enemies, well equipped with powerful or insidious argu- 
mentation. 

Sallust composes for Mithridates of Pontus a letter that methodi- 
cally analyses the habits of Roman foreign policy—crafty, tenacious, 
and dishonest.? Another historian, Pompeits ‘Trogus, furnished for 
the same monarch a lengthy oration charged with vigorous invective.® 
‘Trogus, writing under Augustus, compiled a sucvey, not of Rome but 
of the kingdoms of the world, Rome was subordinate to his design— 
and some discover in the author hostility or depreciation 

‘Trogus was a new Roman of native stock from the province of 
Gallia Narbonensis."° The consular Cornelius Tacitus in his first 
monograph speaks eloquently for the vanquished in the harangue of 
the Caledonian chieftain, with fervid denunciation of imperial con~ 
quest—the Romans call it empire, itis in fact murder and rapine and 

+ Quoted extensively in Celle wh 5. 16. 

2 Iu Veron 3.207: Dep. Cn. Pome 6s 

2 De imp, Cn, Pompe 2. 

4 De republies 13s: notes ater pepelus soci Jefendes 
potas est” Livy exemplies the necessary conviction of usta bell Modern invest 
Inte the causa of te war agaitat Carthage and Macedon revels a differen! eory 

9 De ofics 2, Cat 12. 

2 Hts 1v. 65.20! ‘eudendo et fllendo et bella ex bells serendo 


* Justin soxvit, 4-7 (in erate oda). 
» Pechaps wrongly, of H. Fuchs, oc 43 © Justin samt 5.22 & 
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profit; they make a desolation and they call it peace’.' The charge is 
echoed in shorter and more sober discourse by the heroic Caratacus in 
the presence of Claudius Caesar.* Boudicca was also briefs The facts 
were there—what happened when the Romans annexed her father’s 
kingdom (violence, rape, and robbery), and how the veterans behaved 
in their colony of Camulodunum.* 

Blsewhere Tacitus, eschewing rhetoric, is plain and frank, ‘The 
‘pax Romana’ is a thing to be feared. No disguise or palliation of 
imperialism—he speaks of ‘vis Romana’ The general Petillius 
Cerialis in an address to the Gallic deputies, while expounding 
liberal theory, is adamant upon the rights of conquest.” Another 
general in his dealings with a German tribe lays down an iron law, 
with appeal to Heaven for its sanction: the weak have no rights. 

‘The loyal and ingenuous Livy could not fail to infuse an ethical 
colouration into the Roman claim to hold dominion over the nations.” 
And, not so ingenuous, he was ready to purge or suppress certain facts 
of discredit concerning Roman conduct towards foreign peoples.'° 
‘Tacitus had no wish to spare the senatorial class or the imperial system. 
He knew how promotion and patronage operated: birth and wealth, 
mutual connivance or traffic, and posts of high command consigned to 
greed or to indolent seniority. Significant examples of cruelty or 
extortion are duly register 

‘There was a conventional theme—Rome’s mission of peace in the 
world, with concord, prosperity, and ordered life, That could be 
assumed, ot disregarded.'* No other writer reveals so sharply the 
double face of Roman rule." At the same time, he keeps a sense of 
proportion. He knew that the Roman power was something more than 
a product of craft and violence. 


+ Agr, 30.7. The whole passage bas Sallustian echoes. For the révor ef. Ping, NHL vi. 
1 (as apn oss ene seve Reman Bein Posen 
ma 





2 mv. 35. 
Foc attempts to play down the Tacvean acount see App. 6. 
metvebant.” 


3. 32 ‘eegum etiam, qui ante vin Romanam valuerant." Cf. ‘vis imperil in 
ace Aimed above, p. 493). 


‘patienda metiorum imperia: id dis, quos inplorarent, placitum ut arbi- 
fomanos maneret, quid darent quid adimerent, neque lie fudices quam © 





parece.’ 
For telling examples, H. Niasen, Krisiche Untermichungen ier die Quellen der 4. und 
Dehade des Livius (s863), 29 ff. Alvo P. G. Walsh, AP txxvs (1955), 369 ff. 








perhaps manage without the panegyric of Aclius Aristides, Sls ‘Payqy. 
2 [1A Rshond, TRF any 9a 43 
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It is cheap and easy to arraign great empires. And all too conven- 
tional. ‘Tacitus was responsive to the majesty of power. He looks 
back with longing to the martial Republic, and he extols the more 
recent conquerors. Did he desire and argue that Rome should revert 
to a policy of aggrandisement? No unequivocal answer can be given. 
If warfare (some might hope) dispelled the torpor and inertia of the 
times, conquest could disturb theequilibrium of the Empire, especially 
if it went beyond Euphrates and Tigris.* Dominion produced evil and. 
paradoxical consequences. The victors in war were vanquished by 
peace? Empire abroad engendered despotism at home. Marcus 
Brutus saw that dilemma Iong ago. Better forfeit empire than for- 
feit liberty—such was the answer of the Republicans 

‘As for the conquered peoples, being spared they were despised. 
Tacitus appears to nourish in hypertrophy all the prejudices of an 
imperial race, His anger bears most heavily upon the Greeks and the 
Jews. Hellas yielded to force or fate, conscious all through that her 
civilization was superior. The Jews asserted another kind of superiority 
and held aloof from the comity of nations, deaf to persuasion and 
recalcitrant even against armed compulsion. Their ‘odium humani 
generis’ put thom beyond the pale.! To the Greeks Tacitua never 
attempts to deny the ancient renown of arts and letters, despite his 
prejudices; and he might easily divine or express what the Grecks 
thought about Roman philhellencs, 

‘The Parthians ruled an empire, matched against Rome with his- 
toric claims: a strange empire—dispersed, elusive, and therefore not 
easily vulnerable. Tacitus is careful not to concede full perity.' If he 
shows up the failings in their dynasty and in their national habits, 
there is no animosity, but almost respect,’ tempered perhaps with a 
‘tone of patronage. 

Nor is there bitterness in Tacitus’ narration of the German wars. 
‘Romans loudly praise the northern barbarians. It is for valour and the 
love of liberty—and some by imagination perceived how close these 
natives were to their own rude and heroic ancestors. Tacitus’ admira- 





+ His wv, 68, 5: "is meditta orstione cuncta magria imperiis obiectari solita cor 
sumeliasque ot invidiam ia popula Romanum ffudit' (a Callie rebel and demsagogue). 

*'CE Ch. wove 

2 For the formula, ef Pliny, NHf a. 5 (on Greek doctors) ‘vincendoque vietisumut: 
peremuy extemis” 

* Quoeed by Quinuiien ox, 3.352 ‘pruestat ent sereint iesperare quasn aliut aervite: 
‘ine illo enim vivero honeste dices, cum hee viveadi nulla condico et 

a 4, used about « Jewish sect; cf, Hist v. 5 22 

‘phrase ‘odiam generis humant elewhere menas misanthropy, cf. Serecs, De tranqultaie 
Dimi 15. 1; Pung, VHT Vit. 80, 

» BL Peeves, mito i Alesandrae ta Rome d’Aururto (1084), 173 
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tion is not confined to the Germania with its idealized, conventional, and 
nostalgic portrayal of virtue and integrity among the strong and un- 
tainted, He writes of Arminius as ‘liberator haud dubie ‘Germaniae', 
and accords him a title of renown that belonged of old to the Roman 
People itself, ‘proeliis ambiguus, bello non victus’.' Similarly, war- 
fare against Rome ennobles the Dacians by the defeats they inflict or 
suffer:* the phrase evokes the Cimbri and Teutones two centuries 
earlier.’ Gaul had lapsed from her ancient martial glory, but Julius 
Vindex and the Gallic insurgents would deserve a proper com- 
memoration.* 

Courageous adversaries enhance the renown of their rivals or 
victors.* Even the untutored barbarian might add a testimony of 
admiration to the grandeur of Rome. Velleius Paterculus reports an 
engaging incident, An elderly German of venerable appearance, cross- 
ing the river Elbe in a small boat, is admitted to the sight and pre- 
sence of the imperator; and he reverently retires, avowing in joy the 
happiest day of his life.* 

Te itus would have been pained if an honest native behaved like 
acourtier or a client. He insists upon dignity. The chieftain Segestes, 
who deserts to the Romans, is not rebuked as a traitor. The historian 
allows him to assert honourable motives—the common interest of the 
two peoples, and peace instead of war.’ Another incident reveals a 
humorous sympathy. Envoys on a visit to the capital would not put 
up with inferior seats at the theatre. They went and sat among the 
senators, No nation, they exclaimed, excelled the Germans in sense of 
honour and in arms. ‘Their demeanour won approbation.* 








So much for the better and honourable sort of foreigner—potential 
Romans, as it were. Myriads of undesirable aliens now shared the 
Roman citizenship. Tacitus detests all mobs, civil or military, and 
most of all the populace of the capital. A word of approval can be 
spared for retainers of the old families:* the rest were the clients of the 


* 11.88, 2. The réyor can be traced from Livy 1 18. 9 back to Lucilius, fe. 613 f Mane 
(c&, F. Manzer, Ffermes xivitt (293), 617). 

9 Hitt a. 1: ‘nobilitatus eladibus mutuis Dacus 

2 Velleius it. 8, 3: 'multis mox nostrie suisque eladibus nobiles." 

+ p. 462. 
» "The Romans exploited Porsenna and Pyrrhus to their own credit (the poet Ennius 
being influential for Pyrrhus). Later enemies were not trested with comparable generosity. 
cco 107-2 A Ue ler be erties the Geom ‘sas mendde pt 

71, $8, Compare the envoy Hasdrubal (Livy xxx. 42. 12 .). au 

Sx 4,47 “Gund eomier a visentibus exeeptam, quas impetus antiqui t bona 

© Hitt 1 4. populi integra et magnis domibus adneta.’ Cf. Livy 1m. 46.13: 
‘oege pbsh, ao  ookae anor? 
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dynasty. Rome became the common receptacle of all that everywhere 
was vile—‘quo cuneta undique atrocia 2ut pudenda confluunt con- 
celebranturque’.! 

‘The precise abomination the historian has in mind was 2 new 
religion that promised the worst, having come from Judaca.* He 
cleewherc asserto that forcign cults permeate the houscholds of the 
Roman magnates.) The invasion might not stop short at slaves and 
the urban poor. Claudius Caesar (according to Tacitus) denounced 
the prevalence of ‘externae superstitiones’ as one reason for the 
desuetude of the "haruspices’, that ancient institution of the Roman 
Suate.* It was more disturbing if dubious beliefs found. a haven in 
families of the governing order. The Senate under Nero was apprised 
of allegations against a Roman matron, Pomponia Graecina, ‘super- 
stitionis externae rea’, It instructed her husband, A. Plautius, to go 
into the matter privately; and she was acquitted of any guilt: ‘Tacitus 
(it is clear) was alert for the earliest premonisions of what his own 
time feared and discovered. Alicn religions presented a double 
danger—the aristocracy weakened, the lower classes a prey to fana- 
ties and false prophets. 

In the mass the plebs was corrupt and superstitious and servile, 
‘Though no man of station and independence could help despising 
the slave in bondage or emancipated, aristocratic families acknow- 
ledged the loyal devotion of slaves and dependants in evil days; 
foreigners of respectable birth, and even Italians, had suffered disaster 
and the loss of personal liberty; while the authority of philoso- 
phic doctrines, afirming that only’ the wise man is truly free, implied 
that the slave ought to be treated with humanity. Class prejudice 
could riot stand unshaken in the face of fact. Tacitus will not omit 
to celebrate the courage of slaves or humble clients;? and in 
Piso's conspiracy the freedwoman Epicharis was firm and resolute 








“a aes. 

2 He may have known it when proconaul of Asia (Ch. XXXY), ifnot earlier, Further, 
the Jewish rebellion cannot have failed wp intensify Roman hostlity—and few cared «0 
discriminate. ut observe Hadrian's rescript to Minicioa Fandanus, ix 123/3 (p. 468). 

At leese through the mouth of Cascius Longinus (x17. 44. 3)- 

iu 15, 1, Presumably dexiving from « speech, ef App. 40. 

# sant. 32. 2, Tacitus ay have known he-—'longa hule Pomponise zetas et continua 
trigtitia Fut.” She lived until about 8, 

 'Nemely, the allegations again 





Flavine Clemens (cor. 95) nd his wife, Flavia 


Dowitilla—teyeeyey 14 dugotr eyeAqen aBedryror, Hp" fs wal dda ds xd rdw “Foubaten 
oy etondihorns wedded xareBucdotyons (Dio t2vii, 14. 2). Te canst be taken x certain 
thit they were coaverts to Christianity: see now E. M. Soullwood, Clav. Phil. tt (3956), 
1 Teeanbe added that Groag's negative inference (PLT, F 240) from Arm. x¥. 44 i not 
valid, 


9 (Clement, the slave of Agrippa Posturmus); xi. 44. 4 (che lbertus of Octavius 
nv. 60. 3 (the onildae of Octavia). 
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under torture when knights and senators turned coward, denouncing 
friends and kinsfolk.* 

‘When the penalty of death hung over four hundred slaves because 
one of their number had murdered their master, Tacitus furnishes 
through the oration of Cassius Longinus the arguments for severity, 
but none for mercy.* There is no statement of his own feelings. Yet 
he is careful to register the cause of the crime, which is to the dis- 
credit of the victim.? It would be premature to Conclude that ‘Tacitus 
shared the harsh sentiments that enforced the cruel verdicts Nor, 
for all his hostility towards the followers of the ‘exitiabilis super- 
stitio’ of Jewish origin, is it evident from his language that he admired 
and approved the spectacle of torments that Nero organized, punish- 
ing scapegoats for the pleasure of the mob and to avert suspicion 
from himself. 





Fav. $7 * ave anf 

+ 4a, 1 (p. 479). For the relevance to certain incidents in Tacitus’ own time, and perhaps 
to Hiadrianic legislation, above, p. 448, 

* Presumably he did not. On the other hand, not all senators will have approved the 
‘humanitarian tastes (and policy) of Hadrian, stil less his howtlity to clase distinctions, For 
his legislation touching slaves and the lower orders, F. Pringsheimn, FRS xxrv (1934), 143 {. 
Alto above, p. 487. 

"av. 44. 5: "unde quamquam adversus sontis et novissima exempla meritos miseratio 
oriebatur.” Are these ‘Tacitus’ sentiments, or those of the spectators? The forener has been 

. by A, Momigliano, CAF x (1914), 887. The latter appears more probable, 
ef. H. Fuchs, Vigiliae Christionae tv (1950), 65 

‘This famous chapter has provoked an enormous literature (see. selection, thirty items, 
in CAH x, 982 £.), and more perplenity than is warranted, Nor has the knowledge and 
aceuracy of the former proconaul often been conceded. Momigliano (o.c.) argues that 
‘Tacitus is confused, that he combines twa separate versions. That does not have to be 
believed. Tacitus reproduces the mixed character of the situation iteelf— false charges of 
incendiatise and the genuine dislike incurred by the Christians (‘per flagitia invisos'. 
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and Annales grudgingly concede two brief notes about the 

wuthor’s career as a senator, nothing about his origin, nothing 
about family or friends." People known to Cornelius Tacitus must 
have been involved in the Pisonian conspiracy and its aftermath, 
suffering death or banishment—and some perhaps close to his family.* 
Nothing is said. The civil war of 69 touched persons of his acquain- 
tance in the Rhineland, in the province of Narbonensis, and in 
northern Italy.) Again no sign, The mother of Julius Agricola was 
killed by soldiers at Albintimilium.* What the historian relates, when 
that town is sacked, is the heroic behaviour of an ordinary Ligurian 
woman. 

Some argue that Tacitus despised women. ‘The documents fall a 
Jong way short of proof. A consular in the Senate under Tiberius uses 
strong language. Women, he says, are not merely the weaker sex— 
they can be cruel, ambitious, and avid for power.” ‘The speaker is 
deprecating their interference in military and civil affzirs, he refers 
to the wives of functionaries, and he is fortified hy a recent example: 
how the wife of Cn. Piso behaved in Syris.t Nor is there much 
weight in other allusions to the detriment of wornen? 

‘The daughters and wives of the nobiles asserted a proper claim to 
the prerogetives of birth andl station; and indeed, aristocratic descent 
‘on the female side enjoyed recognition and validity." Women emulated 
mon in arrogance and licence. The last age of the Free State knew its 
political ladics—avid, unscrupulous, and unbridled."" The type was 


Ruts was enjoined by the dignity of history. Historiae 


2 Hitt 4.31 Amn at on. t, 

> The extaiogue (xv, 73) i very lengthy, 

3 ‘Tinus his fend Vipstanus Messlla (fist. 9.3, e:); ad he has exact information 
‘catlier pot held by Valerius Paullinas, procursror of Nasbonersis and a friend of 
a 








so, he refrains from mentioning the adhesion of Agriola to che Flavian 
fsapid op suggested in Apr. 7.4: ‘tation Ja parts 





‘anigreasun ex" 

eg. P. Wailleumier, Tacit, Phomme et auwore (1949), 80. 

7 Gen tk. 33, 31 non inbecam tantam et imparers lsboribus sexum sed, si licentia 
dst, ssevurn ambiuiosum potestatis avidum.” 

Note the rerbel echo fom itt 33-3 £01. 5.6. The allusion alan touches Agrippina, 
‘though the epeaker (Caccina Severus) had been a lepats under Germanicus on the Rhine. 





eg. xv. 4.1: “facil feminarum credulitae ad gaudia.” 
4 ‘Thige Rubelbus Plautus, ‘cui nobilitas per matrem ex Iulia fami’ Gav. 22, 1). 
31 ‘The Sempronia of Sallust (Cat. a5)—ar, boner, Servilia end Fulyis, 
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perpetuated and enhanced in the women of the dynasty. ‘Tacitus’ 
portrayal is terrible and truthful. Julia Agrippina, the mother of 
‘Nero, is wholly authentic. 

Pride and insolence had its good side, in women as in men, Sharing 
the ambition of the husband (and by no means unconcerned in the 
making of his career), the wife shared the hazards also, going with him 
into exile or constant in the face of death. Such women did not fail to 
be commemorated in senatorial history for their ‘fides’ and their 

‘constantia’.* 

‘The Romans were not tender-hearted. Least of all the governing 
order. There was no such word in the language. Cornelius Fronto 
affirms it. However, 2 man cannot be a Roman, a senator, or a 
philosopher all the time.* As often, the biography of Julius Agricola 
supplies tone or facts as a corrective. Tacitus extols the wisdom and 
the chastity of Agricola's mother. She was firm but discreet in control 
of dangerous tendencies in the young man’s education;* and Agri- 
cola's wife enables Tacitus to combine good sense with a delicate 
petceptio.® Which side had the historia's favour when the Senate 

eld debate about proconsuls' wives may surely be divined: undue 
deference to grim archaic standards (the ‘duritia veterum') is out of 
place, the age has become humane and civilized, and the men deserve 
the greater share of censure if their consorts misbehave.’ 

Catonian attitudes or conventions persisted. They might some- 
times be eluded. The mother of Annaeus Seneca acquired a liberal 
education, despite her husband’s ‘antiquus rigor’ which forbade her 
all but the rudiments of philosophy.* ‘There were not many avowed 
champions of women’s rights at Rome. Musonius Rufus, it is true, 
argued that boys and girls should go through the same course of 
education. But Musonius, who insisted on philosophy for women, 

p43 
* Hitt, 1. 3. 1: ‘comitatse profugos liberos matres, secutse maritos in exilia coniuges." 
Of tne women inthe famous group persewted by Nero and by Domitian, Arca (widow of 
‘Thasea Paetun), Fannia (her daughter), and Anteia were slive in 97 {Pliny, Epp. 1%. 23. 3, 
For ‘Tacit virtue in women consists’ not merely in ‘pudicts” but in ‘conetantia™ aad 
rarer Faas a) Is 
oer cus ri nomen apd Romanon 
rin de trioa of nadosver: obra wap’ pir 


+ Glimpues of private life show deep affection and sympathy: above all, Pliny on the 
eh of Minin Banden dauahce Epp v.18. 





















a ae robur fui. vixeruntque mira 
per mutuam caritater et in vicem se 

34 (the oration of Valerius Messallinus). Tacitus tock his wife with him abrond 
(Agr. 45. 4). His father may have done the same. For the ‘vie familial’ of officials, H. G. 
PAlaumn, Ler Procurateurs dquestres sus le Hlaut-Enepire romcin (1980), 297 ff. 

¥ Ad Heleiam matrem 27. 3. 
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miarriage for philosophers, and rigorous continence in both sexes, was 
an oddity. 

Anything can be discredited if itis turned into a doctrine, and men 
will concede to practice what they deny as theory. Seneca himself 
cowed much to women. He is warmly grateful to Helvia, his mother’s 
sister, for the affectionate care she devoted to him in infancy? 
Helvia was a modest woman, shunning publicity. Egypt and the city 
of Alexandria, where her husband was Prefect, could invent no evil 
against her.’ The name of Seneca’s first wife is not known.‘ To hia 
second, Pompeia Paullina, he was deeply attached, as the historian 
‘Tacitus with sympathy attests. 

Seneca’s knowledge was not confined to home and family. Wit and 
words could take a man anywhere, Seneca won entrance to a circle 
where feminine influences were dominant—the lively sisters of 
Caligula, two aunts of Nero, and other ladies unrestrained.* If he is 
alleged the lover of a princess, the charge may be false, but it is not 
idle Seneca gained in poise and guile, in diplomacy and insight 
‘Tacitus may also have benefited from clegant frequentations The 
grave historian is sometimes a prisoner of his profession, If Tacitus 
makes imputations against the fair eex that are not always borne out in 
the experience of a liberal society, it is far from certain that he was a 
grim puriten.’° He depicts gracefully the charms of Poppaea Sabina;"* 
‘there is point and comedy in the reproaches with which she assails 


+ fora textand translation af the fragments, C.F. Luiz, Vale Clanico! Sradiee x ea). 
38 fora sympathetic appreciation, M. P. Charlesworth, Five Men (3936), 33 ff, Seneca 
in yeuth became addicted to unwerlcly doctrines, His father was able to fedeera him from 
‘Yegetarianism (pp, 108. 23). 

Tia Ellum matrem ¢9. 2 

2 th, 6. Her husband was C. Galerius (PERG, G 29). 

4 cf. PUR, A 617. She shared his exile, and it was presumably to her that he dedicated 
Be matrimonio 

“rv. Gy. a: ib nico diletam.” She survived for « few yaar ‘laudabil in martum 
memoria", Tacitus records, bt dees not suppart, the cheap irpuration (ut est valyus a 
Xeteriora promptum) about her rescue from the joint suicide (84.2), Paulina heppens € 
bbe mentioned only once by her husband (EP, 104. 2) 

op. 58. 

7 Bio a. Rg (Join Livia, the daughter of Germanicon), ef. Am xt 42. 9 (in the 
invective of Suilius Rufus), 

His writings, however, tend to seproduce conventional or predictable opinions about 
the female sexy ef Ch, Faves, Rev. tlt, xvi (1958, 353 H- 

ff. G, Boiler, Taste (3903), 27-4 writer hime not untamilise with ‘les eslone’ 

"© Commenting on the seduction of Livia Julia by Seianus he sas ‘neoue fermins arnissa 
pacicitis ala abnoedt’ (Ov. 3.3). Te elsewhere suite his purpose to afm that Auguetae 
Emnsgressed against the “clement maiorum when he punished ‘calpam inter vires ac 
Femines valgatam’ (11. 54, 2). Tacitue like ‘Tiberium, daepproved of moral rogimenta- 

"Tan, 4. 4:"aermo comia nec absurdum ingoniam, modest praefere ct lascvia ut 
4c, Tacits ean report that Poppaes's mother had been the beaaty of her day. He also 
notices dant the lovely Livia Julia wan uy a3 (3-3 
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dilatory bridegroom;? and a gentle malice shows up the society ladies 
who come to visit Agrippina after her fall from power.* 

When a man looked back upon court life under the aristocratic 
monarchy, he might surrender to a strange fascination. There was 
luxury and vice and vulgarity. Yet the epoch exhibited a gaiety and 
ruthless wit that had since departed from the world. The standards 
that now prevailed were sober and salubrious, without exhilaration, 
Society knew no entertainers as good as Passienus Crispus or Dom- 
itius Afer For a season there survived relics of the Neronian days and 
nights: not the best, and not all of them attractive. ‘They might be 
discovered in the cabinet of the Emperor Domitian—Vibius Crispus, 
Fabricius Veiento, and lesser notorieties.* There had also been dash- 
ing and elegant’ females like Statilia Messallina, whose fourth 
husband was Julius Vestinus, and the fifth, Nero.’ 

Solid worth now occupied solidly the front ranks, and mediocrity 
that avoided without undue effort the reproach of cleverness. Sedate 
‘Transpadani or parsimonious provincials were matched with safe and 
suitable consorts, Pliny, who discovered in his friends an abundance 
of charm as well as of genius, is not able to produce a literary lady of 
Sy Sree 

the upper classes were turning to philosophy with zeal or quiet 
reverence. It was edification that drew them, or the old myths 
newly interpreted for comfort and a brighter hope. Even the tradi- 
tional pieties revived, since archaism was now in fashion. Beliefs of 
every sort converged or fused; and sublime speculations about the 
soul and its destiny found support in occult science or ascetic prac- 
tices. Pythagoreanism kept and strengthened its complex appeal.” 
Darker arts and sundry foreign cults also had their devotees. Under 
Claudius and Nero allegations of sorcery figured among the treason- 
able charges brought against persons of rank. ‘The next epoch saw no 
diminution in the credit of magicians and theosophists.? Only the 








‘our enim differ nupties suas?” ee, 
‘ryemo solai, nemo adie praeter pauess feminas, amore an odio incertas. 
sore about wore inthe hid bead hay inthe fr the Rory bad 

changed, not the views of the historian. Absent from I-VI, "blanditiae' and "bland 

‘ecu in AIt-XVI twice and four times respectively. Sp aah. 

“+p. 5. Among them Montanus (ieatiey not certain): 'poverat ile | Iuxuriam itperi 
fea nocteaqiae Neroni’ (Juvenal tv. 236 £). 
‘According to the scholiast on Juvenal vi. 434, Messina ‘opibus et 

‘lurimum valuie'. CE Ph. Fabia, Reo. phi. xix (1899), 218 

"One would with a know about Pornpeia Plotin, who is oly mentioned incidentally 

(Epp. 15.28. 9. 

"Nor that much ean be ascertained. 
321 39-127 84 3. Al ear, nthe cs of Scion Libo (37) 

Apollonius of ‘Tyana will not be fongoites, that mysterious (and largely fictitious) 

character: on whom, E, Meyer, Hermes ttt (1917), 371 ff. = Kl. Sch. 1 (1924), 133 8. 
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disciples of Epicurus stood firm, not numerous or ever obtrusive, but 
a quiet force for good sense. ‘The dearth of evidence may be decep- 
tive. Trajan's consort avowed her adherence to that sect." Many 
things in Hadrian must have disposed him to approval and sympathy. 

At the same time problems of personal conduct acquired a sober 
emphasis from instructors lacking allegiance to rigid dogma. Honest 
Epictetus (who had been a slave) impressed those who made light of 
birth and wealth. Although Epictetus alarmed Silius Italicus (the 
opulent consular passed for a Stoic), he earned the friendship of 
Hadrian.2 A devout but sensible man like Plutarch (his religious 
beliofe are « atrange farrago) was an amiable pattern of moral amelicra- 
tion. Roman senators examined their souls and curbed their impulses 
to pride and anger.! The age had been gaining in humanity and 
toleration. 

A certain dreariness ensucd. The political situation had changed; 
and the men of birth or courage who for a time made doctrines 
appear dangerous existed no more. Tacitus, contemplating the past, 
utters a despairing call for energy and for heroism. He also admires a 
stylish refinement in conduct 28 in language. Various senators of the 
old days earn commendation for their ‘clegantia vitae’. Conspicuous 
are Servilius Nonianus and Pomponius Secundus, an historian and 
@ poet, as noble models of ‘bonae artes’ ,* 

“The palm seems to go to a perfect voluptuary, whom he styles 
‘elegantise arbiter’. Petronius was the feshionable pattern of all the 
social graces.* Yet Petronius both when governor of a province and as 
consul showed capacity for affairs. The studied elegance of his end, 
in harmony with the manner of his life, exhibited contempt for the 
essential vulgarity of his friend, the Emperor Nero. It also con- 
veyed a gentle rebuke to the men of conscious rectitude. Petronius in 
his last hours drew solace and strength from song and verse, not 
from the doctrines of the wise or discourse about the immortality of 
the soul,” 

Petronius is a pendant and contrast to the equally stylized exit af 
Seneca. Not that the historian is hostile to Seneca. He knew that the 
author of sermons possessed wit as well as sagacity and fortitude 


* Oty accident reveals (5 7784 +51G? 8342 Athen). 
3 Aran, Dien. Bpctetd uit. 8.7 2 HEA, Hadr. 26, 20 











4 A Minicias Furdanus (od. 107) tetifis in Plotarch’s De cohibenda tra:C&.E, Groae, 
PW, 1824 

* >, 388, Pornponius’‘dignitas vitoe’ had been extolled in Dial. 13. 3. 

4 vn aff, The character sketch hae Galluatian festuces and an c¢ho Of at. 30. & (Sal- 
Iustias Crispus ard Maecenas), cf App. 33.'The pramonex'C. (18. t,and,emended from 
‘ae’, in 7. 1) was doubted by Nipperdey; and there is now (since 1946) T. Petronivs 
‘Niger to be reckened with (aff c.€2)- 

avi. 19, 2: “hon per seia nut quibus glorlam coastantiee peteret’, Rc, 
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—and he cannot have failed to enjoy the Ludus de morte Claudi 
Caetaris. 

The irony of Tacitus pervades whole episodes, such as the inter- 
change of letters between Seianus and Tiberius, or is comp: 
into a curt phrase. His sarcasm took from ‘Tiberius a sharper edge.* 
‘Another emperor deepened and widened his sense of humour— 
Claudius Caesar, erudite, pompous, or silly. There was rich material 
in the public pronouncements.? Tacitus exploits it, but not unduly. 
For example, the Roman Emperor, in sage admonishment, equips an 
Arsacid prince with the conventional precepts of civil government 
the ruler will not be a despot, he must remember to treat the Parthians 
as citizens, not as slaves.* And, gratefully accepting the Senate's 
homage to Pallas, Claudius affirms that his freedman prefers to waive 
the grant of a sum of money, being modestly content to abide within 
the limits of his ‘prior paupertas'.* 

“There is gaiety in Tacitus, and parody. When Claudius Caesar, 
‘caclibis vitae intolerans’, has been left a widower and wavers between, 
the advertised attractions of three ladies, he summons the freedmen 
of the household, commanding a debate in proper form—for such is 
the setting contrived by the historian, in mockery ofa cabinet council.” 
‘To convince the Senate that the Esaperor must be united in matri- 
mony to his niece, that was a task that called for the diplomatic 
talents of L, Vitellius, who duly produced an oration—in the manner 
of his master. Again, Seneca, ornate and subtle, outdoes his own per- 
formances in a private discourse to Nero; and Cossutianus Capito is 
made to parody the eloquence of the prosecutors, grotesque in 
exaggeration if it were not sinister and murderous. 

‘The humour is often cruel. An ominous cloud hangs over the light 
and frivolous at the garden party of Valeria Messallina.* The predica~ 
ment of Roman knights at a compulsory entertainment under Nero is 
rendered in excruciating detail: they were crushed in the crowd, they 
fell mortally ill sitting there day and night. they were persecuted and 
terrorized all the time."* 








1 Oe x ns t,o on eae aba Sw Sas 29. 
9 fo 428 » App. 49. 

Poe os ceca ca oi a secant 
4 iat, 52. 3, of. Pliny, Bpp, vi. 6. 84%. The setting is inatructive—senators expelled 
‘qui remanendo impudentiam paupereai adicerest’ (<2, 3), and Pallas author of penalties 
against women who had relations with slaves (3.1). 

© Many have failed to tee it, and have damaged their vocation. Thus V. Seramuzza— 
“Tacitus would have been a better historian if he too hed had a sense of humour’ (The 
Emperor Claudius (2940), 33)- 

"xin, xf. For the placing of this scene, after tragic events and at the beginning of a 
book, et the teanire hun in Aftia (vt. 2). 











8 xvi 5.2. 
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‘Tacitus wears a grim impersonal mask. He will not relent even for 
the innocent Britannicus, in whom some incautiously discovered the 
promise of future virtues.t A proud reserve was congenial to his 
nature—or had become s0. 

‘The fifteen years of Domitian might leave their mark on a man. 
‘Those who emerged from the ordeal were maimed in spirit, dazed and 
blunted, so Tacitus asserts.* Tacitus himself had not been condemned 
to silence all the time, and he made a good career.’ Other senators 
were in a like case. Not all (and perhaps not Tacitus) deserve com- 
miseration. Pliny in the last years of the reign benefited by a more 
conspicuous advancement. If Pliny conceived anger and remorse, 
the Letters betray no sign of lasting effects on his character, 

The biography of Agricola offers a temporate defence of political 
opportunism. It is interrupted by a violent and personal outburst, 
challenging those who praise to excess the defiant enemies of despo- 
tism.* Courage and integrity perished, but the time-servers came 
through. Guilt and compunction (it can be argued) dwelt with Tacitus 
ever after, and revenge impelled him to write about the Cacsars, 
Despotism was the subject. The author’s contribution to the struggle 
for liberty and honour came late, it was equivocal, it was conveyed in 
words only, The writing mirrors the discord in his own soul.s 

Exile of a setback can be the making of an historian. Even the 
enhancement of a grievance will help, Sallust would have been 
nowhere but for the vicissitudes in his career. Turning to authorship 
for consolation, he almost acknowledges the benefit.? ‘Tacitus may 
have become uncomfortably aware of his own good fortune, oppres- 
sion being useful school for historians, if it does not extinguish them, 

None the less, public life at Rome was enough, even without ex- 
perience of the tyranny. Deceit and pretence held sway, with many 
hazards for a man who strove to rise by talent, and fierce competition 
everywhere among the orators, Success (and ‘Tacitus had been very 
successful) brought on envy and detraction—from decayed speak 
who could not bear to be condemned to silence, and from the acrid 
emulation of the young. Tacitus, who Icathed subservience and had 
every reason for pride in what he had achieved, expresses an almost 
morbid fear of ostentation and ‘iactantia’” He may have encountered 

+ xt. a6, at ‘neque enim tegnem ei fuse indolem ferur, sive verum, seu pescult 
‘commendatuecedaul farsa sine experiiena. See sae xt, 47. 1. 


* Agr ye tf 

2 ‘The early priesthood munt 

$f Aer 42. 5 (9. 49), 

3B Walker, The Annala of Tacitur (1952), 198 F-32025 234 

* Gat. 4, 1 "igiar ub anisnus ex mulds misenls sigue perieulla equiewie, 8. 

Txt 111 (ef p. 112). Observe ha fancy for the depreciatory ‘hastrionalis’ (Dial. 26, 
2)29. 33 Am 1.26.3}. A unique werd, ef. TLL. 








be emphasized (Ch. V1). 
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trouble and discomfort from the rancorous, from the pretentious— 
and from the men who put earnestness before truth, secure under the 
cover of an approved sanctity. 

"The senateral fe predinjetd da‘ hisoetan to wnivedsal suspicion 
about human motives.' His experience made him eager to go beneath 
the surface, to show up hypocrisy and demolish every comforting 
belief.* Yet it does not follow that Tacitus was harsh and gloomy as a 
person.? 

From the writings something may be inferred. about his nature— 
pride and intensity, the admiration of grandeur, a feeling for colour 
and movement.t ‘The imagery is vivid and violent. Disharmony 
appears to dominate, yet the structural quality of the author's in- 
telligence stands out clearly, in the perfectly turned episode, and no 
less in the far-reaching design. An acute sense for words is paired 
with an unerring memory. Hence echo and allusion everywhere, 
favouring the play of wit and malice. Tacitus selects words or dis- 
cards them, imperiously, the choice reflecting antipathies not merely 
verbal, and even obsessions.’ Wilful, contemptuous, and ever-con- 
scious of the effort of style, writer who could summon the unfailing 
resources of wide reading, who had formed the habit of documentary 
inquiry, and who was ferociously accurate in small details, may easily 
in his personal dealings have become censorious and intractable. 

‘What could be known about those matters? There is tact and pois 
and tolerance in the Dialogus, which was composed (it may well be) 
when the historian was already immersed in the turbulent theme 
of civil war. Various passages in the Annales show 2 gift for rendering 
contrary opinions in a spirit of equity.* Moreover, his personal in- 
clination towards the humane solution can often be divined.? Tacitus 
was an old man now. Age hardens and embitters, Tacitus is careful not 
to appear querulous about innovation, or hostile to you 

Nothing forbids the guess that he was robust, at least inners 
cheerful, and not unhappy as a husband. If his portrayal of angry and 
domineering women is lively enough to excite a suspicion, on the 
Agr. 42. 4: ‘odisse quem laeseris." 
ionysius of Halicarnassus (discussing Theopompus): wirra dxxalénrecs ré, 
re Bonobons dperie wal rie dyvoousdege waniac (Ad Rene (enya 

sal penetration of ‘Tacitus, which is sometimes doubted, it being argued that his 
characters are stock types, see J. Cousin, Rev. ét. lat. xxtx (1951), aa8 ff. For the value 
‘of his pessimistic insight, Boise, .c-131. 

2". Hlowald, Yom Geit day antes Geacachtachresbon (1044), 225. 

Salvatore, Stile ¢ ritmo an Tacito (1950), 200 ff. For a comparison with Lucretius, 
‘4 


a 
cates! fees); xu. 26 f. (freedmen); xxv. 20 f (Greek games at Rome). 
























+ Tihs elder Seneca was not so cautious (Contr. 1.8). 
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other side will be set the compassion and the pathos that go out to 
Octavia and to Pompeia Paullina, Conjecture is vain about the his~ 
torian's manner of living.' What nothing else could disclose, a casual 
item reveals—Tacitus was a keen huntsman? 

Writing to Pliny, Tacitus urbanely describes himself as one who 
could learn 2s well as teach.> He also related how he once fell into 
conversation with a stranger whose spontaneous remarks likewise 
conveyed a parity of renown hetween the twa aratars4 Nothing was 
lost by courtesy—and not much is revealed. Friends of Pliny cannot 
always have felt at ease with this aloof man who detested exuberance 
and complacency. Tacitus and Pliny shared the prosecution of a 
proconsul, and they exchange letters. Otherwise they are not dis 
covered in the same company. There are hardly any references to 
mutual friends. Some of Pliny’s advances may have been gently 
brushed aside, He once wrote a letter to Tacitua deprecating brevity 
in oratora (for the best speeches are the longest), and craving a 
reasoned reply. 

Pliny exhibits most of the virtues that earn approbation, notably a 
disinclination to look beneath the surface. Unlike Tacitus, he admires 
all votaries of literature and the higher thought; and he is zealous to 
show respect towards the Greeks and their culture, in a conventional 
fashion, Pliny appears well equipped for the role he elected, to be a 
benevolent chronicler of Roman life. Not that artifice or pretence is 
absent. On the contrary, the letters are carefully contrived.” Parading 
candour, and not loath to be thought guifeless, the author plays down 
that alert ambition which brought success swift and replendent. He 
is matched, unequal but not inept, against the majesty and the 
subtlety of Cornelius Tacitus. 

‘The ironical manner of Tacitus derives its strength from a keen and 
malicious insight, which he scarcely troubles to disguise. It was not 
the act of a friend to compose a treatise on the decay of oratory 50 
soon after Pliny’s cherished Panegyricus; and there are passages that 
might allude to Pliny or to Pliny’s instructor, the unimpeachable 


"He might have lost hin wife (death in childbisth was common), or divorced her. 
ascot speculation about dvcord $a another marrage, that of Agricola, deemed slow in 
bis official carer and hence blamed by his sposse, na Beem produced by E. Parsiore, 
acta (1953), 90 

1 Pliny, Bpp. 1 6:10, 

2 "Tacitus und the words ‘ut magittro magizter, ut dscipulodisipulus (pp. wa. 7. 1). 
chen 143, 

4 hor thin unsedoe (ppm. 29.2 £) 000 further below, p. 619. 

4 For Asinius Rufus and Julki Nase, App. os The Leters nowhere reveal Tass in 
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Quintilian,' In the Annales the historical performance of Pliny’s uncle 
comes in for criticism, once by name and at least once indirectly.? 
Furthermore, in choice of episode or in the manner of comment, the 
historian often has his eye upon persons living in his own age. 


Not all provinces of human behaviour interest him equally. Crimes 
arising from sexual desire, jealousy, or repulsion receive due atten- 
tion. Thus the praetor who threw his wife out the window. The 
incident had a political significance as well—it illustrated ‘Tiberius’ 
‘exact care for justice, and the influence of Livia's friends.* Tacitus 
reports a shocking case of incest in a senatorial home:* some of his 
readers knew that the family was not some degenerate aristocratic 
stock but 2 new consular family from Patavium, that exemplary city 
in the northern same of Italy The cane of Octavias Sagits, the magis. 
trate who killed his mistress, created a stir at the time—and it fitted the 
dramatic structure admirably, for the next item brings on the fatal 
beauty of Poppaea Sabina.” 

Sex is not among the main preoccupations of Tacitus—the senator 
knew that ambition or vanity is stronger. Nor is greed and rapacity, 
to which Sallust reverts repeatedly, with an obsession that may well 
txclte grave doubts about the author But Tacitas has a keen eye for 
money and inheritance.* He notes how Agrippina in the last emergency 
was alert about afriend’s possessions, Seneca about his own testament.” 

‘Tacitus, as befits one who concentrates upon power in the political 
field, seizes and emphasizes ambition in the individual and the effort 
for social advancement, with the accompaniments of envy, hypocrisy, 
or conceit, No class or person is exempt. The results come out in the 
character and demeanour of the soldier who becomes an officer, the 
parvenu who rises to the consulate.'t Rancour or secret aspirations are 
involuntarily revealed by some word or act; and the historian is not 
averse from chronicling the unedifying origins of a fortune and the 
moral lapses of good men."# 

poms 
1 pp. 2006, 478 6, Ottery, as pechape coudhing rilstves of Piny, picks as 











(74.0 P2338. 
1, a3. Tacitus bad already taken note of Urgulania, the praetor's mother, in another 
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* “heeteder wn he ile es lynne itu of Se. Papinius Allenius 
(cos, 36), a Patavine (ILS 945). The fate of her younger son was presumably ro be narrated 
in the Caligulan books (cf. Senec, Deira 18. 3) 

7 an. 45- E. Howald, o.¢. 162. * pe aa8. 

49 iv, 6. 3; 2¥. 63, 1; ‘lle interritus poscit testament tabulas.’ 

3 4, 20.2 (he praefectua cartrorum AuBidienus Rufus):"eo immnitior quia toleraverat';x1. 
an, 3 (Curtius Rufus). 

42 Tacitus in the obituaries is able to add precise detail about the antecedents of novi 
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‘The father of Domitius Corbulo complained that he had been in- 
sulted by a young nobilis; and he made a great clamour about the 
roads in [taly, loudly denouncing corruption and neglect. He was 
ready and eager when invited to rectify the abuses, His zeal had 
deleterious results.t Corbulo himself does not go unscathed: Tacitus 
brings charges of pomposity, incomplete veracity, and prejudice.* 
‘The first introduction of the virtuous Barea Soranus shows him prime 
mover of the Senate's notorious decree in honour of the imperial 
freediman Pallis;) and Helvidius Priscus comes on view, exploiting 
public business to satisfy a private quarrel4 Other characters des 
tined for prominence in the later narrative are likewise brought on the 
scene fora brief moment, insidiously.s 

‘Tacitus, who had heard much declamation on the subject of Roman 
virtue (and who, in his writing, was impelled to honour the past), 
takes a quiet revenge, allowing it to be seen that the ancients were not 
always right—or their modern imitators genuine and useful. The old 
nobilitas had asserted a proud intransigence of speech and demeanour : 
it could be carried too far, degenerating into ‘ferocia’, a savage de- 
fiance both futile and histrionic.* ‘Fides’ and ‘constantia’ stood in~ 
vulnerable together as an idealof aristocratic conduct;? but ‘constantia’ 
wes liable wo harden into inhumanity, or cruel acts—'pro constantia 
rigor'.® Tiberius Caesar liked to be grim, he was enamoured of 
austerity.” Tiberius and others were rigorous to excess. In the army 
commanders stern discipline earned praise."" It was not so easy for 
them to show energy or judgement. ‘The ‘severitas’ which commended 
(and shielded) the generals might prove negative—and deceptive.'* 
Sulpicius Galba failed the test, Curtius Rufus was obsequious as well 
as harsh,” Q. Veranius, the legate of Britain, had a great reputation, 
but in the end he was found out: vanity and adulation of Nero.? 


25. 4 (Atéus Capita). Or he can be de 
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Conversely but similarly, Tacitus points to the good side of bad 
men, Sometimes the indulgence is illusory. A man is permitted to 
make a speech of ostensible force and conviction, only to discredit 
himself by the contrast with the facts. Yet theré are unequivocal 
testimonials for redemption. The old Republic knew that vice and 
energy are not incompatible. ‘That was not forgotten under the Em- 
Pire. In the selection of proconsuls Tiberius Caesar deprecated any 
moral bar or inquisition.? Tacitus is glad to produce mixed characters 
or variegated careers. So long as L. Vitellius governed provinces 
abroad, he conducted himself admirably, with ‘prisca virtus’. Rome, 
the court, and his friendship with Claudius Caesar debased him.* 
Salvius Otho, sent away to Lusitania as a virtual banishment, proved 
4 competent governor.’ Likewise Petronius in Bithynia.* 

‘Tacitus metes out a subversive justice, an equity without benevo- 
ence, He thus imparts a uniform and gloomy colouring to the whole 

picture of human life under the Caesars. For style he owes much to 
llust, and he has also assimilated the sentiments of that writer, 
Sallust’ put his own shortcomings to the utmost profit. Poverty of 
vocabulary and resources engendered monotony; but monotony is 
somehow overcome by rapidity and concentration. Tacitus is incom- 
parably more subtleand more varied: yet all of one piece and colouring. 

"The Annates convey the traveller through a bleak land, without light 
or hope. ‘Humanitas’ and ‘integritas’, obsolete equipment, have long 
been discarded;? while ‘veritas’ and ‘prudentia’ now cease to have 
any value Fear holds domination, or fraud,’ What abides for ever is 
discord and tyranny, 


‘The Revolution at Rome worked itself out in two stages, the one 
sudden, the other slow. ‘The first act destroyed the Republic in civil 
war, the second wore down liberty and the aristocracy in the years of 
peace, Sallust is the child of the one epoch, Tacitus of the other. 
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(Eprins Marceltus). 
1 Angas illu (eg hie lla, Po.) Soe F. Kiva, Prmaedarttnge bt 
Tacitus (Diss. Leipzig, 1934), 96 ff. 

“vn atte 

4 st 46 3 intepre sanctequse eg.” In Hist. 1 13.4 it was only ‘comiter administata 
provincia © xv iB a, 

"Humanitas only in Germ. ar. 3, and in Agr. 21.3: “idque apul imperios humanitas 
‘vocabatue, cum pars servitutis esse.’ And ‘integritas’ only in Agr. 9. 4. 

* ‘Veritas is not found after the Rest hexad, nar is ‘prudentia. The latter word had been 
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‘Tacitus looks at history much as Sallust does. Yet it will not be 
fair to say that he simply imposes bis own conceptions upon the his- 
tory of Rome under the Caesars, ‘The history was like that. ‘The events 
colour, infect, and dominate the historian. Livy, when he relates the 
yenerable past, confesses that his thoughts take on an antique hue." 
‘Tacitus has withheld his avowal, but cannot evade scrutiny. The 
‘Tacitean Tiberius is a familiar and fatiguing subject. Another inquiry 
was relevant: how far has the historian been influenced by the Ei 
peror, by the sombre, reticent, and sagacious figure of ‘Tiberius 
Caesar?! 

‘Tacitus is a poet and a dramatist, not different in that from other 
historians (such as deserve the name), but better, Of his personality 
and aspirations something may perhaps be gleaned on. negative count 
from characters he selects for censure, especially in the obituary 
notices. Thus a fluent and voluble speaker who earned easy success 
without lasting fame; alawyer who debased his learning through sub 
servience to the government; a prosecutor of genius wha had no grace 
or dignity in the manner of his living. More significant are the 
persons with whom he appears to identify himself —Crermutius Cordus, 
the historian, in magnificent argument for liberty of speech, Pom- 
poniue Secundus the consular dramatist, or even Annacus Seneca, 
the imperial minister and man of letters, 











Livy xu 13,2: ‘mii verustas ree seribenti nescio que pacco antquus ft animus” 
* pp. 3191, 4284 (style and sarcasm); 523 (astrology) Tiberius is the most impres~ 
sive orstan in the Annafes, 
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T is not easy to nail down this elusive and complex character, How 

shall his political opinions be discovered and defined? Were they 

ever constant? Does a single doctrine obtain, from the first writings 
to the last? May not the author have changed with the passage of 
time, overcome by disillusion with the new era of enlightened auto- 
cracy or yielding to sombre thoughts as he studied the struggle 
between and tyranny under the Caesars? 

At first sight and on the surface he is hostile to the monarchy. Not 
only bitter against the Caesars, but mocking the Principate for its 
inner falsity and perpetual contrast between promise and performance, 
One layer deeper, and something different is disclosed. For peace and 
stability, the rule of one man cannot be avoided. Hence acceptance of 
the monarchy, from pessimism or despair, from the lessons of 
experience and the logic of events. The argument is set forth with 
eloquence and power, and (as is typical of Tacitus) by a bad man 
trying to pass for plain and honest, none other than the orator 
Eprius Marcellus: he knew about the Republic, and he also knew the 
times one lived in; he rendered proper homage to the past while 
keeping in step with the present; one prays for a good emperor, and 
puts up with what comes along? 

‘That plea had no doubt been heard again in the high assembly, and 
too often—and it perhaps became painful for Tacitus to recall in the 
sequel. Obedience to authority (‘obsequium’), once fervently extolled 
as duty to the Commonwealth whoever the ruler might be, began to 
wear thin and look shabby, not least if the despot were benevolent: 
that kind of despotism enfeebles the will and blunts intelligence. 
Ideal or tradition (Livy, Sallust, and the writing of senatorial history), 
‘a man might turn in the contrary sense, inclining his sentiments 
towards the Republic, 

Tt would be advisable to ascertain what meaning the term had. If 
the Principate was equivocal, so were its enemies or its critics. Political 
language tends to be highly ambiguous; and the Romans, whose 
religion lacked dogma, found comfort and compensation in devout 
zeal for the ‘res publica’. A pretender, insurgent against one of the 
Caesars, will assert the rights of Senate and People and stand as a 
champion of ‘Libertas’. If he succeeds, he has vindicated constitutional 
Principles and established legitimate government. Which is proper 
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and comprehensible. The imperial power, in so far as its source is 
legal, derives from delegated authority. That is irrefragable. How 
legitimation is in fact induced or enforced is another matter. 

‘Tacitus may concede Republican aspirations, or rather (for he is 
very careful), report beliefs and rumours, Hence a reason for the 
popularity of Germanicus Caesar; and that senator of admirable 
spirit Julius Vestinus, who hated and despised Nero, was believed to 
bea Republican, and therefore not liked by those who had C. Piso 
for their candidate.? 

‘To bring back the Republic meant free competition for the con 
sulate, government of every provinee by proconsuls, and the Senate in 
control of finance and armies and imperial policy. In short all that 
the Free State foundimpracticable, all that Caesar Augustus abolished. 
Nobedy faced (and few confessed) the full implication. 

‘Tacitus is devoid of illusions about the old order. In his own day 
(or rather in the times of which he wrote) some nobleman might 
express in word or attitude (less often by actions) a Republican 
allegiance, some novus homo, detesting subservience, might cmulate 
the aristocratic traditions of pride and freedom, In the best of men it 
was not always convincing; and Tacitus bad before his eyes the 
repugnant evidence of contemporary affectations whena Roman knight, 
the steady servant of the government, set up his statues of Republican. 
heroes or eminent victims of imperial despotism.+ 

It early became evident that one man held all the power and 
authority. And it was not long before a theory developed, to save 
appearances and permit the senator to maintain his dignity: precisely 
the ideal of the middle path, liberty but not licence, discipline but not 
enslavement’ It suited Senate and senator. Like the claim or pretextof 
‘res publica’, that ideal might be equivocal or fraudulent. ‘The honest 
name of compromise lent itself to deceit or abasement, It was captured. 
and paraded by bland intriguers, subtle careerists, or avowed agents 
of autocrac’ 

Yet Tacitus docs not abandon all hope, Some aristocrats honourably 
avoided the extremes of abrupt contumacy and degrading servility. 
‘The prime model is Marcus Lepidus, deemed capable of empire.* 
His character and conduct made a powerful impression on the 
historian. When Lepidus intervened in the Senate, he spoke for good 
sense and moderation: his quality is commended by Tacitus in solemn 
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language.' There is also praise for L. Piso, the Prefect of the City.* 
L. Arruntius, uniting in his person vigour and graceful talents, 
preserved honour to the end, and showed dignity in the manner of his 
exit.) Again, L. Volusius Saturninus, who reached the age of ninety- 
three: the friendship of the Caesars had not impaired his safety or his 
reputation.* Nor were the newer consular families devoid of encourag- 
ing examples. 

Monarchy or Republic, that was not the real antithesis. Phrases, 
professions, and doctrines obscure the truth. The Romans themselves 
enjoyed a robust advantage: they had long been almost immune 
against political speculation. It was foreign—and it looked feeble 
when set against their own achievement in law and government.’ 
Reputable thinkers, it is true, discovered at Rome the lineaments and 
substance of the mixed constitution, with three kinds of power 
operating in an even balance. Tacitus briefly registers the notion, only 
to brush it aside.” When the Republic went down, the system that 
emerged is the product of known and assessable forces. ‘There had 
been doctrines about—but no sign of their domination in the field of 
history? 

‘The Principate (as was natural) quickly mustered support on 
various pleas, the words following the facts: Roman tradition and 
ethical claims were duly advertised. ‘Tacitus knew the phraseology.” 
Before long the dynasty by its duration engendered a habit of mind, 
and a loyalty; and, when the power came to Neto, the argument could 
be published at Rome that rule by a king is the best dispensation, 
since the king is the guardian of the Commonwealth."® Sober men saw 
the apparent ridicule and solid advantages of hereditary succession." 


‘iv, 29, 3: ‘unde dubitare cogor fato et sorte nascendi, ut cetera, ita principum in- 
linatio in bos, offensio in illos, an sit aliquid in. nostris consilis licestque inter abruptam 
contumaciam e deforme obsequium pergere iter ambitione ac periculis vacuum." For 
Sallustian language here, and in the contest, and in a speech of Lepidus (it. 50), above, 
Pst 
+i. 10. 3: ‘oullius servis sententiae sponte auctor et, quotiens necessitas ingrueret, 
supienter moderans.’ Only one instance appears to be recorded (it. 68. 2). 
5 ve. 48 (with a solemn and Sallustian comment, ef. p. 356)- 
(te et iff oA 2. 3, 
‘Memmiue Regula, astoiate conta fama, in quantum precambrante 
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‘They could profit from it without inner belief and without ceasing to 
profess normal or deceitful devotion to the ideals of the ‘res publica’. 
‘The monarchy now being so deeply rooted, a chance offered for the 
Palace and the Senate to live in amity and collaborate usefully, if the 
young prince gave heed to his counsellors. ‘The first pronouncement 
from the throne, after alluding to the abuses of the previous reign 
(with promise of redress), went on to delimit the respective spheres 
of Caesar and the ‘res putblica’. 

It was too simple, it had all been heard before and would surely 
recur. Yet something might be gained by skill and patience—and by 
Seneca,* Tacitus gives careful attention to that minister of state, Not 
that Tacitus’ preoccupations are wholly or narrowly political. He is 
perhaps more deeply concerned with moral and socizl matters. More 
important than the name or fabric of the Commonwealth, than the 
system of its laws and institutions, are ‘mores virique'. 


Domitius Corbulo is with the armies, Seneca and Thrasea Pactus 
occupy and share the domestic annals of Rome under Nero. Men who 
knew Seneca questioned his career and his principles; and in later 
days neither enemies nor friends (the latter in a minority) have 
found it easy to do him justice. 

‘The historian Cassius Dio draws up a damaging indictment. It was 
not enough for Seneca to debauch a princess, He was exiled, but exile 
had not made him a betier man. He now tured his attentions to 
‘Nera’s mother. All his actions ran counter to the principles he 
advertised. Declaiming against tyranny, Seneca instructed a despot, 
and he abased himself in copious flattery of the freedmen of the court. 
A declared enemy of wealth, he acquired great riches and lived in 
luxury. Ethical preaching was no bar to unnatural vice—and the 
philosopher encouraged Nero in such practices. 

Cassius Dio, as a convinced advocate of absolute power in the 
State, is hostile to philosophers. In a discourse on high politics he 
puts firm counsel into the mouth of Maecenas, Not only are all 
innovators in religion 2 menace to the stability of society. The ruler 


* xyits 42) ‘dberetam domum et rem publican. teneret antigua munia senans, con- 
ulum tribunalibus Talis et publicse provineiae adeicterent: ili pstrum adieu’ prae- 
beront, se mandatis exerctibus oonsulearum. 

7 Who, iti zelevart, at proclaiming about this time that Caesar and Commonwealth 
‘were indusolubly (and benefcenely) intertwined—olim enim ita se induit rei publicae 
CGoesar ut seductnlerum non porsit sine uteusque persicie’ (Dr clan. 1. 4. 3). Further, 
‘Seneca is present at no senatorial debate reported by Titus. 

+ Dio txt. ro fat some length). He also asterts that Seneca instigated Neo to murder 
Irie rwother (ua. 2); that he conspired ageinat Nero (a4. #); that he inicted that the un- 
‘willing Pompeia Paulina should die with him (25. 1). That being so, its incaution, a the 
least, to accept Senecn's respensibilty for the rebellion in Britain (LXtl. x. 1, ste APP. 69). 
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will be on his guard against the purveyors of ideas: they have caused 
unnumbered woes to men and commonwealths." 

Dio’s prejudices involve him in sorry misconceptions.* He regards 
Seneca primarily as a philosopher; and his aversion may be heightened 
by a double prejudice, literary and political—against one of the 
foremost names in Latin letters, and against a colonial Roman from the 
the western lands.? Tacitus at once shows discrimination. It is Seneca 
the statesman that matters. Men of books and theory tend to be too 
rigid: Seneca is a diplomat and a man of the world. Some writers (but 
not Tacitus) would extol also the practical genius of the banker and 
manager of property.* The historian, when introducing Seneca in the 
first transactions of Nero's reign, commends his union of moral 
strength with social tact—thonesta comitas'.* 

He would not be Tacitus if he omitted to throw off a passing 
allusion not altogether complimentary to the prose style of Seneca or 
to the Neronian orations in which the imperial tutor pareded a 
sovercign’s clemency and his own talent.’ Some of the charges against 
Seneca were obvious—money, power, and the traffic in honours. 
‘They are conceded—or robbed of their full force by being lumped 
together with false allegations in the calumnies of a discredited 
advocate, Suillius Rufus, or retailed to Nero by anonymous detractors 
(among whom the alert reader would divine Ofonius ‘Tigellinus).? 

‘There was worse. For the security of the dynasty Seneca had to 
condone crime, more than once. His conduct after the death of 
Britannicus came in for criticism, which Tacitus duly puts on record.* 
Again, Nero's dispatch to the Senate, retailing all the incriminations 
against Agrippina, with the whole clumsy story about the shipwreck. 
It was generally believed that Seneca had lent his talents to the 
composition of that damaging avowal, and he incurred severe blame.* 
It is not clear, however, that Tacitus shared that belief.° 

* Lit. gh.42 wupie yap a irfpous xal Buaivas 13 epdexnud rwes radro mpoflaMAGuerm Spier, 
Compare the zest with which he retails Mucianus’ denunciation of the Stoics (LXVI. 13. 12). 

2 eg. on Helvidius Priscus— si 1 Ugh mpootnerro (LEVI. 1. 2)- 

2 Gonspare hin dapraiea of T ‘5 

+ Pliny, discunsing hit vinevar 
ny 51). 

7 4a; x1v. g2—Tigellinus is introduced in the preceding chapter. Tec 

technique shows him « defender of Seneca, cf. R. Waltz, Vie de ‘Senique (Goes) 15 185 
I'S. Ryberg, TAPA txxn (ro03), 30. 

* 18, ‘nec defuere qui arguerent viros gravitatem adseverantis quod domos villas id 


quasi praedam divisissent’, &c. Seneca's own defence emerges in De ben. 11. 
dat tyrannus erudetis et iracundus qui tmunus suum fastdire te iniuriam iudica 



















xiv. 11. 3: ‘ergo non iam Neto, euius inmanites oninium questus antibat, aed Senecs 

adverso rumore erst quod oratione tall confessionem seripsisset.' Quintilian cited the 

words salva me este adhuc nee eredo nec gaudeo’, assigning them to Seneca (vm. s.18). 
© cf. W. HL Alexander, Class, Phil. xurx (x04), 94 
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Shielding Seneca, ‘Tacitus for once puts to benevolent employ his 
own sharp insight into human ambiguities and dilemmas.' Insight 
into government rendered another and. necessary service. How great 
was Seneca’s influence on affairs? It is not easy to reach a just esti- 
mate.? If, in an age that was coming to take doctrines and teachers 
more seriously, the uncritical might be prone to overvalue the 
philosopher behind the throne, there was a contrary danger, and 
greater: malice or ignorance would dacken the truth with posterity. 
Without the testimony of Tacitus, Seneca the statesman could hardly 
exist. Seneca's own writings furnish no adequate clue. But Seneca 
mattered. Along with personal prestige among the educated he had 
allies of some uset—and even a policy. 

Seneca's policy was the best available, It detived from recognition 
of 2 fact, the monarchy. With thet admitted (and no awkward 
questions asked), the government proceeded to operate through 
diplomacy, persuasion, and pretence. Not much was achieved—or 
attempied. The minister held no authority in his own sight, only by 
grace and favour of Caesar. He could never oppose to the end, but 
rust. give way and be thankful; and he learned, as others before him, 
how impermaneat is the friendship of princes. 

Compromise is inherent in the nature of civil government. A 
contradiction between sermons and statecraft would not distress a 
Roman consular unduly. Whatever value be set upon the moral essays 
of Annaeus Seneca (and they were far from dogmatic) in Thrasea 
Paetus, it should seem, was a man who ordered his life by the tenets 
of an established ereed and school. 

Philosophy encountered a deep distrust among the Romans—it 
dealt in words and ratiocination, it might lead to subversive opinions 
cor mystical aspirations. The name embraced the high and the low, 
taking in all manner of sects and pursuits. It covered magic or theo- 
sophy. Street preachers were also noxious, for they exploited social 
discontent and troubled the peace of the cities. But skill or sanctity 
could rise high, and philosophers, like other experts or charlatans 
from the gifted peoples of the Gree East, win admittance to the 
mansions of the aristocracy as spiritual directors, and are suitably 

2 Techn been gue cat Tic Gide it pin ta Suze, desl 
suceefy wath him, benuee he didnot it nto the “Taitennbiogaphiescheme (W. TL 
‘esate, Oats of Ca. Pub tm Clase Pie sa, 8 (953), 9 fy ep 379) at wha if 
‘he prey he pronounced a manerps,inbening alr ecg end 

1 a doptecating exagaetstion, J, Ceol, Comins Friis (0988), 119. 

+ Sct, for employ misonble (Nao 238.5159) 

4 belo, p. 391 be amy Commander). g 

# Quinn's: 3, 129: in phlosephin parum lligens,egregustazen visiorum ine 
sectors 
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installed, along with doctors and astrologers, in the palace of the 
Caesars,! 


Some kept a reputation for honesty and sagacity, friends of the 
dynasty and useful agents of the government. Others were found out, 
The allegations range from repulsive habits to crime, vice, and 
conspiracy. The general charge was hypocrisy. When claims to ethical 
superiority collapse, the vulgar exult. Satire and declamation scored 
easy triumphs from the shaggy beards and the intimidating eyebrows.? 
At the same time, sober and respectable critics were not loath to speak 
out. Quintilian bears witness. The profession easily became a disguise 
for idleness, a refuge for the ignorant and pretentious. Quintilian 
utters a just pronouncement—philosophia enim simulari potest, 
eloquentia non potest’.? 

Quintilian was defending the educational primacy of style and 
rhetoric: the enemies were petty lawyers or arrogant and superficial 
moralists. He wrote at a season when philosophy incurred something 
more than suspicion and dislike, ‘The government proscribed it, and 
many of the professors went into exile. 

‘Tacitus (it appears) strains almost to parody various traditional 
attitudes of the Roman, His hostility to doctrines and their addicts 
recalls Cato the Censor or that newer type af the old Roman, the 
parent of Seneca, rigorously guarding wife or son from temptation.* 
In Tacitus care for choice language works to the same end as pre~ 
judice, and he is revealed in both. The standard and inoffensive term 
‘professor’ is used once in the Agricola and then discarded;* he 
exploits ‘professorius' for derision;* ‘philosophia’ is not found in 
the Annales, and ‘philosophus’ is there admitted only once, when 
Suillius Rufus launches a diatribe against Seneca.” 

Tacitus has a keen flair for the spurious and the pretentious. Nero, 
so he records, admitted philosophers to his company. Not from 
curiosity or benevolence, but to enjoy their wrangles, They were 
brought in after dinner, and men of grim demeanour did not disdain 
to purvey palace entertainment." 





* Juvenal 1. fl 





dant Further, Pliny (Bpp. s. a3. 6; tm r1. 6)—the venerable Euphrates, of eourse, was 
very different (1. 10. 6£), 

Ad Helviam matrem t7-3; Epp. 108. 23. For Cato, doctrines were no better than 
dirges, ‘mera mornualia’ (cited by Gellius xm. 7. 3) 
far. 2.2. 
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Many were ridiculous, but some were sinister. When Barea 
Soranus, consul and proconsul of Asia, stood on trial, the chief witness 
was an ‘adherent of the Stoic sect, Egnatius Celer, suborned to 
destroy his patron and friend. Egnatius was a crafty fellow—grave and 
convincing in word and garb, but venal, corrupt, and licenticus. An 
example and a lesson, so Tacitus solemnly proclaims, that men may 
detect hypocrisy and crime—and especially the false friend that can. 
lurk under the disguise of religion and morality.t 

If morality and public order were not impaired, it was in general 
a matter of indifference to the Roman historian, as to the Roman 
government, what beliefs were held by foreigners or by persons of 
low degree. Like alien religions, philosophical doctrines may take on 
a different meaning when they attract membera of the governing class. 
Ona rigorous or traditional estimate, any exclusive devotion to a sect 
or creed might seem not quite proper for a Roman knight. 'The 
senator laid himself open to 2 double reproach: either quictism, with 
neglect of the duties of rank and station, or the spirit of contumacious 
opposition, scorning the sad but necessary compromise between, 
monarch and Senate. 

Tacitus made his protestation in the Agricola. When he came to 
write history, anger abated (orrather was diverted into other channels), 
equity asserted a more than intermittent right, and admiration could 
not he withheld. 

Tacitus cannot resist a fling at Musonius Rufus, a knight who 
forced himself on an embassy of senators, an. exponent of the Stoic 
doctrines who read a lecture to armed men.* Other members of a 
motley tribe, such as Demetrius the Cynic, no doubt incurred 
derision in later books of his Historiae.t ‘The central theme of the 
clash between opinion and authority, quickly and firmly brought in 
at the beginning of Book LV, is illustrated at once by a character 
sketch of Helvidius Priscus, strongly sympathetic in colouring.« A 
note of criticism is admitted. It is very faint—some thought that 
Helvidius was more than a little eager for fame. 

In the Armales the conflict did not break out openly and fiercely 
until the twelfth year from Nero's accession. ‘The causes and nature 
are liable to be misconstrued. Any alleged influence of either philoso- 

















* xvi. 32, 3. The word ‘Stoicus' appears in the Annales only here—and on the lips of 
‘igellinus Gav. $7. 3). 
T Fb. 11. Bt. 1 (P. 208). 
39) scema to have exceeded limits fn attacking Ve 





Henator maritua gener amicus, cunctis vitse offcis aequabilis, 
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phical doctrine or Republican sentiments needs to be carefully 
scrutinized; and due attention will be given all through to the 
language and to the literary technique of Cornelius Tacitus. 

“The first hint that the Stoic sect might be a danger to Nero emerges 
unobtrusively, with Rubellius Plautus. When a comet appeared, 
portending (the vulgar belief) a change of ruler, everything seemed to 
point to Rubellius. Nero was apprehensive, and a portent confirmed 
the comet. Rubellius, in the degree of his descent on the maternal 
side from Caesar Augustus, was the peer and equal of Nero, so it 
could be asserted.* 

Tiberius Caesar in the year 33 decided that he must find husbands 
for three princesses, Agrippina, the daughter of Germanicus, was 
already married to Domitius Ahenobarbus. Her two sisters had to be 
provided for, also Julia, the daughter of his own son Drusus (who had 
been betrothed to Aelius Seianus). As bridegroom for Julia this 
paradoxical emperor elected no scion of the old families but Rubellius 
Blandus, the grandson of a Roman knight.* 

From that marriage sprang Rubellius Plautus, Modest and discreet 
g, the young man honoured the standards of ancient 
+ He dissembled his fears, but he could not escape the conse- 
quences of good fame and dynastic blood. Nero urged him to go 
abroad to avoid calumny and peril to the public peace. Rubellius 
therefore went to live in Asia, where he owned ancestral property.* 

Scarcely two years passed, and a centurion arrived bearing the 
order that Rubellius must die. Ofonius ‘Tigellinus had ousted Seneca 
from the counsels of the prince. Nero, he insisted, could never be 
secure as long as certain eminent exiles remained alive: Cornelius 
Sulla at Massilia, Rubellius in the province of Asia. Sulla might seem 
a torpid creature—but his name was historical and ominous, and he 
was dissembling genuine energy and talents. There was no pretence 
about Rubellius Plautus. He took the old Romans for model, and he 
had adopted the arrogant, ambitious, and dangerous tenets of the 
Stoics.” 

Such is the earliest notification of that creed in the Annales. It 
is declared by the infamous Tigellinus, to ruin his rhaster's dynastic 
rival. Nor are philosophical tenets the primary offence of ‘Thrasea 

Sav. aa 1. 

2 A, 15.3 (he allegation het Amina designed eo mary him And wie the pow) 


+ atv, 23. 15 ‘ipse placita maiorum colebas, habit severo, casta et secreta domo.’ 
Sib 


4 suv. $7. 3, ef x1. 57. 1, This ip Fnustus Sulla Felix (PIRY, C 1464), cor. $2, 20n of the 
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Paetus. Though Paetus was a person of some consequence when 
Nero's reign began, the historian keeps him off the stage until the 
year s8. The occasion of his entrance was trivial—gladiators at 
Syracuse. Thrasea spoke against 2 proposal for exceeding thestatutory 
limit. Thrasea’s action may (or may not) have excited adverse com- 
ment. Tacitus can produce critics of Thrasea. He also refutes them in 
the reasoned defence which ‘Thrasea offered to his friends. ‘Thrases 
argued for the dignity of the Senate: attention even to small matters 
would demonstrate its sense of responsibility. 

When the memory of Agrippina was being condemned in due 
form, 'Thrasea rose and walked out. Which, 2s ‘Tacitus observes, was 
dangerous to himself, and could not lead to independent behaviour on. 
the part of others.’ Hit next action, however, provided both an 
eximple and a tonic to the high assembly, In the year 62 a senator 
stood on trial for having written and recited a libellous poem 
about the Emperor, Some were for a sentence of death, Thrasea 
intervened—the legal penalty, and nothing more. Thrasea’s speech 
was complimentary to Nero, who was forced to accede, though 
annoyed. 

‘The same year registered agother success. At the prosecution of a 
Cretan magnate called Claudius Timarchus, a deplorable fact came 
out—the fellow had boasted that he could make or mar the province's 
official vote of thanks to the proconsul. Thrasea saw an opportunity : 
the practice ought to be totally abolished. The historian allows him a 
firm and dignified speech, with appeal to the ancient relations between 
mandatories of the imperial people and their subjects.* Thrasea wis 
heard with approbation; and, although the consuls at first hesitated. 
to accept his proposal, it was given force of law by Nero. 

However, the next year shows Thrasea in deep disgrace. No new 
motive is adduced: Nero forbids him to attend the obsequies of 
Poppaes's infant. Undismayed, Thrasea took the affront as a sign 
that he would not have long to live. Yet Nero soon afterwards told 
Seneca that he had made his pence with ‘Thrasea. Seneca thereupon. 
congratulated the prince, which (according to ‘I’acitus) enhanced the 
renown of Thrasea and Seneca, and also their perils 

The reconciliation did not ‘last. Thrasea for his part was not 
appeased. With no fresh cause of irritation diagnosed by the historian, 

‘hrasea now adopted 2 deliberate policy of abstention from all 
public business. He lapses from the narrative, his name is not so 


* sur. 49. 4 perhaps deriving from the biography by Juniue Rusts, 
+ ary. 1a. ("ub causam pericul fit, ceteris hbertatisintium non pruebuit.” 
2488 Tanah 
4.33, 4: ‘unde shoris egregiisvire et periculaeliseebant.! 
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much as mentioned in the whole story of the Pisonian conspiracy, and 
he only comes back a year after that affair, to be indicted about the 
same time as Barea Soranus. Tacitus links the two cases. 

‘Nero was resentful. Thrasea had a personal enemy, Cossutianus 
Capito, with a known grudge. ‘This was the man who went to Nero 
and inflamed him against Thrasea. Cossutianus went through the cata 
logue of Thrasea’s acts of protest or contumacy, as demonstrating 
hostility to ruler and government, He reviled ‘Thrrasea and his school 
for their censorious and aggressive demeanour, he declaimed about 
Cato and Cassius and Brutus. 

e language is conventional, and so are the themes.) What 
measure and weight of relevance ought they to be accorded? Thrasea 
had in fact written a life of Cato.* At this late date reverence for Cato 
need not in itself connote a Republican allegiance and policy. ‘The 
great names passed from politics into literature, being annexed in 
support of social pretensions or moral edification, Hence a perversion 
of past history. Cato avowed himself an adherent of the Stoic 
doctrine, to the admiration or mockery of contemporaries, But Cato 
was a political leader; he controlled great nexus of alliances in the 
nobilitas; he possessed clear discernment and a policy—namely, the 
fight against those ‘extraordinariae potestates’ which, he so firmly 
proclaimed, would mean the end of the Republic; and, when he 
departed from that policy, compelling Pompeius Magnus to make 
his choice between the Catonian party and Caesar, he hastened, if 
he did not provoke, the armed conflict between the dynasts.* 

Cato’s nephew inherited his mantle, Marcus Brutus had a philoso- 
phical allegiance—not the Stoa but the Academy. Brutus engrosses 
the glory of the conspiracy against Caesar the Dictator. The originator 
was Cassius, by conviction an Epicurean.’ Cassius and Brutus might 
have lacked full confidence had they not been able to win over the 

1 f, According to R. S. Rogers he does much more, suppressing the rel charges 
ui ante (TAPA texxutt (1952), 290; 296). 

3s ext. 33.2 (in $7, when did not suit Tacitus to introduce Threses) 

4 a2 (p. 332 £.). Included is the stock charge ‘rigidi et tristes'. 

+ Pitch, Cato ag; 7 or Varan pape by Tacit 0 Tht Veli (on 
Cato) 1,35. 4:"horno Virtutsimlliman The name of Cato, used for praise or Bate, in 
admitted by the historian only im apeeches (Hist. tv. 8.3; Atm. 1. 34.43 3¥C. 23-3). 

1 Seneca did hia best co conver Cato from a politician ito a sage: He rebukes Cato fot 
ene: part in the Civil War (Epp. 14. 13). 

7 i,ay Observe tha Tacs, almost alone of the Latin, sins on the ordee'Casa et 
EBeutur Not only thtes times in the oration of Crermutius Cord (1. 34), but, speaking 
in his own person, 'Catsiue tque Brutas’ (rt 6. 2. CE also ‘Casa et Bratocum exitax” 
(t. 10, 3). The author's hostility to canvention and to ‘ideologies’ could not be more 
tmphatically paraded. ‘The form ‘Remus Romulusque' (xt s8), however, i not due t0 
‘unti-suggestibility: it is good archaic usage, cf. Cassius Hemin: ‘Cicero, De legibur 
18, Ge. 
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Caesarian marshals—in the forefront 1D. Brutus, than whom none 
more remote from books and theary.? 

Cato and the Liberators stood for the honour and predominance of 
their own order. They invoked ‘Libertas’. Always flexible, the term 
changed with the times.* Thrasea Paetus may be described as the heir 
of those noble Romans, with a difference. The monarchy had the 
power, yet the Senate was net devoid of usc in the new system which 
army, empire, and provinces imposed, "The reign of Neto announced 
a fair profession: the Senate might gain if it took the government at 
its word, 

‘Thrasea's interventions in public business showed sagacity and 
restraint—he avoided the portion of Caesar, namely foreign policy, 
the armies, and finance. His proposal to forbid provincial votes of 
thanks was no doubt flattering to the pride of senators, but did not 
lack justification. As Thrasea pointed out, itis not a good thing that a 
governor should have to curry favour with foreigners.’ ‘The earliest 
of his actions aa chronicled by "Tacitus belongs to the year 58. It was 
still pethaps-not too late for Seneca’s policy. Dynastic murders, it is 
true, had ushered in the new reign: M. Silanus in the province of 
Asia, Claudius’ son Britannicus in the imperial palace. That was all. 
‘There had been no sequels of bloodshed—and some men might con- 
done, mindful of past history and the lessons of pitiless expedience.+ 

Tt was not go easy to accept and explain away the superfluous crime 
of Agrippina’s removal in 9. The events of 62—Seneca discarded 
and more murders—abolished all pretence. ‘Thrasea soon made up 
his mind.’ His conduct both before and after that date becomes 
intelligible, Not creed or dogma, but the dignity of the governing 
class, personal honour, and the paramountey of free speech. 

Something more can be said 4bout ‘Thrasea Paetus. Origin and 
family stand in strict relevance to his principles and to his fate, The 
zone of Italy beyond the Po kept and guarded the ancient standards: 
Patavium enjoyed high credit for material prosperity, for moral 
worth—and for an attachment to Republican allegiances,” Thrasca, 
who belonged to an old Patavine family, did not disdain to dress up 
and perform at local pageants Also from the North were a number of 

"With the armies sro, hardly a bred since 56 n.. (or perhaps si 

+ Ch. Wirszubski, Libertas ax @ Political Idea at Rome during the Late Republic and 
Early Pripate (i950) 103 7 

T yy, ats Fs‘ mune colimus exteros et adulammue.' Not quite, however, 2 ‘narrow 
Italian nationale’ (as Ch, Wiretabsli, oc 140), Obverve that Thrasea made to refute 

scieveration of Pliny abnut the vale ef provinialtetimoriae (Pom. 70.0) 
"rut, 17. facings cai plerique etiam honninum igrosesbant, antiguas Frain dis- 
ordi et sociable regoum aestimantes,” 

+ He had not entered the Curia for three years (xvi, 22. 1). 

* Ch. Wirnaubsi, ne. 38 ates Satan. 
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his relatives and associates. Helvidius Priscus, however, to whom he 
gave his daughter in marriage, came from an older Italy, out of the 
recesses of the Samnite country.* 

‘The party of Thrasea Pactus was proudly and notoriously a fami 
group. After his death Helvidius led it. No less significant the ante- 
cedents, Thrasea married the daughter of the consular Caecina Paetus.? 
‘Now Caecina was an adherent of Arruntius Camillus, the aristocrat 
who made an armed proclamation against Claudius Caesar. Arrested 
and taken to Rome, Caecina committed suicide in prison, by in- 
junction and example of his heroic wife.* 

‘The pretender Arruntius raised the standard of Senate and People.* 
Which may have pleased some of his associates. It meant little. There 
is no sign that this descendant of Pompeius Magnus was ever taken 
for a Republican. The men who prosecuted Thrasea Paetus could 
perhaps have alleged a stronger charge than dissent or contumacity: 
an hereditary feud with the dynasty.© 

“"Thrasea held the consulate early in Nero's reign? and many years 
elapsed before his conduct brought him to grief. Similarly, it will be 
noted, the final catastrophe of the group under Domitian did not 
come until the year 93.* The time and season of such transactions will 
repay scrutiny. Chance or feud intervenes; and men who adopt moral 
attitudes may get carried further than they ever intended, 

Nero attacked ‘Virtus’ itself in the persons of ‘Thrasea Paetus and 
Barea Soranus, From Piso’s conspiracy to that act led a sequence of 
deaths or prosecutions on various charges of treason, astrology, or 
magic. Six men of consular rank were involved. ‘Three are important 
and may yield a hint or clue.* Cassius Longinus, the great jurist, was 
sent into exile (along with him went his wife's nephew, L. Junius 
Silanus);" Antistius Vetus, anticipating condemnation, took his own 

* Perhaps Junius Rusticus and his brother Mauricus, cf. G. E. F. Chitver (Cita 
pine Gaul (1942), 104, arguing from ‘lla nostra Telia’ im Pliny, Epp. 14. 4 (addressed to 
Maauricuy), Further, Fannia, the daughter of Thrases, was related to « Vestal called Junia 


(Epp. vu. 19.1); and C. Fannie (Epp. ¥. ) will nt be forgotten. 
* Hist. v. §. 1. 

2 Arria, daughter of A. Crecina Pactus, suff. 47 (PIR®, C 203). Thrases's full name 
Cladius Thrasea Pactus (PIR, C 1187). ‘That Caecina farnily might also be Batavine. 

+ Pliny, Epp. “Paete, non dolet.” * Dio ux. 15. 3. 

cf. xvi. 28, 1: 'Paconium Agrippinum, paterni in principes odii heredem.’ There eno 

‘warrant, however, for the view that Thrasea had been ‘advocating the overthrow of the 
government by force,’ as argued by R.S. Rogers, TAPA Lact (2982), 2090. 

7 In 6, pechaps through Seneca’s patronage (end design of conciiating favour for the 
dynasty). Thratea was also a quindecimeis (xet. 22. 1). 

4 Junius Rusticus was consul in September, 92; and'T. Avidius Quietus, friend of the 
‘roup, belongs to the first pair of mfect in 93. 

* ‘The other three are Petronius, Junius Gallio (Seneca's brother), and P. Anteius Rufus: 
Anteius, however, may have links with Thrasea'e group (ef. p. $61). 
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life;! and a centurion brought the fatal mandate to Ostorivs Scapula, 
then residing on his distant cstates in Liguria* 

A great conspiracy had recently filed, Nero had been lucky, on 
various counts. Piso was a nobilis, but frivolous and incompetent, 
‘Nero'senemies might build up against him acoalition of triple strength 
—the leading men of principle and authority in the Senate, a candidate 
endowed with birth and energy, and a group of the army commanders. 

Four years earlier, Rubellius Plautus, learning of his danger, 
solicited the great general Domitius Corbulo to make a proclamation, 
so some averred, Tacitus will have none of this story. He reports, 
however, that Antistius Vetus, the father-in-law of Rubellius, sent a 
message, urging him not to submit tamely to his doom.’ Barea Soranus 
(it can be added) was also a friend of Rubellius« Further, both 
Antistius and Barea when proconsuls of Asia had the opportunity 
to get into touch with Corbulo;§ and, although no known facts of the 
years 65 and 66 directly incriminate Corbulo, he had connexions of 
one kind or another with several of Nero’s victims. His- daughter 
‘was married to Annius Vinicianus (the eon of an eminent partisan of 
Arrantius Camillus);¢ and the brother of Annius Vinicianus was 
the son-in-law of Barea Soranus.? Before the year was out Annius 
perished on a charge of conspiracy at Beneventum.® 

Corbulo’s own fate followed quickly. Nero on the Hellenic tour 
‘summoned to his presence the general who for a dozen years had 
maintained the prestige of Empire and dynasty in the eastern lands. 
Corbulo received the command to die, and he obeyed.” 

Corbulo was highly connected through his mother’s numerous 

iages."° The identity of his wife has not been preserved: she 
might be a daughter of the jurist Cassius Longinus."* Cassius, himself 








Tyr sof 2 igt 2 xv. 58.36 tevtag.1 

4 Corbulo's name ia kept out of the narcative by Tasitus after 63: theve would aoen be 
ample compensation, and perhaps certain revelations (believed of not) about Antistins, 
‘Barea, and others. 

© This young man was with Corbulo in 62 (xs. 28. 2). For his father, L Annus Vinic 
cianas, presumably of consular rank, one of the conspiretors in 43 and prominent after the 
‘soassination of Coligula, ace PIR," A 7or. The degree of his selatoaship te M, Vinicius 
(er. 30, If ord, 48) cannot be ascertsined. 

* avi. 30. 3. ‘This men (Annius Pollic, PER}, A 678) had bern exiled for complicity 
Conproven) in the Pizonisn conspiracy (ev. 72.3). 

The ‘coniuratio Vinicinna’ of Suetonius (Nero 36. 1), not otherwise recorded: clearly 
In the course of Neso's Journey wo Grece:. 

® Dio units 17. 2: 54. In she winter of 6617, pechaps even before the end of 66, 

* For the sx husbands of Vistlia (Pliny, NH! vu. 39) see C. Cichorus, ROmische Seadien 
(egaah, 429. Above, pr. 373. 3 

"App. 83. Corbule's daughter, later eoosort of an emperor, ia Domitis. Longina (PIR, 
1D 181). The cages might, however, derive not from the Cast but from the family of 
C. Pempeins Longin Galls Got. with Q. Veraius in 9), about whom nothing i 
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descendant of the tyrannicide, had married Junia Lepida, of the 
blood of Augustus. Finally, Ostorius Scapula. The links fail that 
might attach him to this company. But Ostorius ought not to be 
neglected. Of the new imperial nobility, he possessed the repute of 
valour and arms, won under his father in Britain, Nero feared his 
Courage and boll strengeh—and he had a horoscope? 

If the conjectures are waived and the bare facts of origin, blood, 
and propinquity are admitted, an even stronger reason emerges for 
discounting the influence of philosophical teachings. On a plain state~ 
ment, 'Thrasea Paetus, the Roman senator, stood for ‘dignitas’ and 
‘Iibertas’. Those were traditional virtues of the governing class, Their 
force and content had changed. If the times forbad sh power and 
glory as aristocrats strove for under the Free State, dignity, honesty, 
and the freedom of speech might still be asserted. Thrasea was an 
impressive champion, With a proper care for his own renown, he was 
anything but a fanatic, or ostentatious.’ When zealous friends wished 
him to go to the Senate and confront his accusers (no doubt about 
‘Tiirasea’s ‘constantia’, and he could not fail to enhance his “gloria’), 
‘Thrasea refused;* and he prevented an enthusiastic young adherent 
from incurring danger uselessly.* 

‘Thrasea proclaimed an allegiance to ‘fides’ and ‘constantia’.* But 
he was not rigorous or obstinate. If he spoke for reform, and thus 
became vulnerable, he was no grim censor but an advocate of modest 
amelioration.’ He was both sensible and humane." 








* vt, 8. 2—daughter of M. Silanus (cor. 19), and sister of M, Silanus (cot, 46). Accord- 
ing to Tacitus, C. Piso the conspiratar was apprehensive ofthe rival claims of her nephew, 
L, Junius Silanas (xv, $2. ), Tacitus may have seen or known Cassius Longinus, who wat 
back from exile under Vespasian (p. 100). 

* xvi. 14 6 The consular Anteius Rufus (PIR*, A731) ia linked with Oxtorius i allegn- 
tions about astrology and horoscopes (14. a f,). Note that the younger Helvidius Priscus 

called Anteia (Pliny, Epp. 1%. 13. 4)- 
ys "Thrasea sucta fiemitudine anim et ne gloria intereideret’(x1v. 49. 3), 
faint as not to matter. U. Knoche was able to write about the Roman 
oneapt of gory without mantoning Themes or cing the Amal (PAs were 
1934), 103 ff). 

+ svt, a5 £ Some of the notions of Thratea's friends (as cruelly reported by Tacitus) 
sre damaging and fanciful, eg, ‘posse ipso miraculo etiam Neronem permovert' (25. 2). 

t 











* xv. 20, 4: 'dignum fide constantiaque Romana capiamus consilium.' 
7 Observe the echo from ‘emendstio' (nit. 49. 3) to ‘emendari, used by Cossutianus 
Capita (xv. 20. 






‘be set against all chat Suetonius can report, ‘tristior et pacdagogi 
“The sympathies of Tacitus sre patent. Its therefore an aberration 10 
state that Thrasea is ‘the subject of some of Tacitus! most tsunting criticisms’ (B, Walker, 
‘The Annals of Tacitus (1952), 229):Tacitus even has ‘ipsius Thraseae venerabilis species! 
(avr, a9, 2). Elsewhere in the Amnale the adjective is confined to Germanicu—vieuque 
et auditu iusta venerabils' (4. 72.2). 
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‘The times were evil, and inimical to those qualities also. Nor did 
all members of the aristocracy possess the character and equipment. 
‘When life could no longer be maintained with honout and for use, 
suicide offered a way out. Some converted their exit into a dramatic 
protest, or boldly anticipated the commend to die. Others went down 
without a word or act of defiance. Something more heroic might have 
been predicted ofa man like Ostorius Scapula. ‘The shameful wastage 
moves Tacitus to express his fatigue and sorrow. Not that he wishes 
the reader to believe him hostile to those who died without spirit 
Mlustrious men are singled out from the vulgar by the manner and par- 
ade of their obsequies, and they deserve an abiding commemoration * 











Preoccupation with the fate of noble Roman families does not have 
to be excused in an historian.s If the old names appealed to sentiment 
amd memory, they were also the substance of Roman annals, con 
tinuous from the Republic to the monarchy of the Caesars. The 
nobiles survived the ordeal of the civil wars but were involved with 
the dynasty (itself an aristocratic faetion) and brought down by it 
in parallet degeneration to a common and final catastrophe. 

‘The Historiae betrayno excessive tenderness for birthand pedigree+ 
If the Annales seem different, there is a reason. Tiberius and the 
matter of the Tiberian books drew the historian to the names of 
ancient power. He saw the grandeur of the old nobilitas (and a few 
men not unworthy of the tradition, though in a changed season), and 
he felt the tragedy of its decline and fall. 

Something clsc, however, has been discovered in Tacitus, and 
sharply censured—the tone and sentiments of a man enslaved to the 
standards of class and rank. Several instances arc adduced. Tacitus 
adopts the language of violent prejudice when he refers to the 
humble and sordid origin of Vibius Crispus and Eprius Marcellus, 
who surpassed in public notoriety all other orators and politicians in 
the time of Vespasian: they were born, or stid to be bern, the one 
at Vercellae, the other at Capua. Most striking is his denunciation 

* a. 16,2 neque alam defensionem ab iis quibus isa noscentar exegesim quan ne 
‘deri tem seqniter pereante." 

ih: ‘detur hoe inuattum virorum posertati ut, quo modo eaxequis « promiscua 
sepultara separantur, it in tacitione supremorum accpiant habeareque propria 
SCE Atosinus xxv, 1.1.4non omnia naratu sunt dg quse pet squilidestrans- 
Jere persenaa” 

* Gre the contra of 1 a: segnieo clita ballorum nobilis? 

Ry Reiaenstein, Newe Wege sur Antihe vv (toat), 6: ‘der adestolaste Romer den wit 
keane’; M. LW. Laistner, The Grester Raman Historian (2947), 131: the snobbery of 
the hitasah”"Herce menutous nasumprons about the birth aid origin of Testis: #¢ 
Ch MLW and App. 8 
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of the princess who was seduced by Aclius Seianus—she disgraced 
her ancestry and all posterity by an intrigue with a ‘municipalis 
adulter’.* 

‘More might be added on this count. For example, when another 
princess lost caste by marrying Rubellius Blandus (whose grandfather 
men remembered as a Roman knight from the town of ibur), it 
was reckoned among the calamities of a year that had witnessed the 
deaths, if not the murders, of Agrippina and Asinius Gallus, state 
criminals held in official custody,* After these exhibitions of an 
historian’s horror and indignation, it is hardly necessary to bother 
about the scandalous folly of Musonius Rufus, who, by rank only a 
knight, thrust himself upon an embassy of senators,? or the ridiculous 
intervention of Togonius Gallus, after the ‘magna nomina’ of nobles 
and consulars had been heard in debate.* 

‘Togonius was a low-born intruder. His nomenclature cried aloud 
an alien extraction, Some alleged that the consular novus homo 
Curtius Rufus was the son of a gladiator. ‘The shameful truth was far 
worse, Tacitus refuses to disclose it.¢ Tiberius Caesar saw merit in 
this man, supporting his candidature to the practorship. Curtius sub- 
sequently became consul and proconsul of Africa—in fulfilment of a 
vision vouchsafed during his impecunious youth when a hanger-on 
of the provincial quaestor.? In the high season of his worldly success 
the upstart comported himself intolerably: when he was not insolent, 
he was servile.* 


(Tone and language may be deceptive. The writer as wrapped him- 
self in his subject. None of the Roman historians can refuse an 
allegiance to tradition. Conformity does not prove them narrow and 
conservative. ‘Tacitus allows the eminent lawyer Cassius Longinus to 
expound an impressive defence of old’ Roman practices—Cassius is 
‘seque 2 maiores et posteros municipal adultero foedsbat" 
toe hats funesta ciate pars macros fi” "Tactus i doing his best to 
repreduce contemporary atmauphere, cf 43. 6: ‘contra Druso prosvis eques Romania 
Pomponius Aticus dadscere Claodicrum imagines videbatar: I 29.4: adverse anc 
scceptum quod fio Claud vocer Seianus destinaretur.polluisne nobitatem feriliae 









Biot + via, 2 (p. ay) 
“Pogodumnus, the brother of Caratscus (Dio tx. 20, 1); "Togius' (CI 
sr, 1257), and "Togisius'(5217~ 12S 6978; x960). 

# x11, r: ‘neque falsa prompserim et vers exsequi pudet.' This consular (suff ©. 43) 
may well be identical with the Q- Curtius Rufus noted by Suetonius, De rhet. 9. The latter, 
despite much controversy, is presumably the historian who wrote about Alexander, cf. 
A-Stein, PLR, C 1619. 

Tacitus here corrects Pliny, who stated ‘tenuis adhuc et ebscurus obtinenti Africam 
‘comes haeterat’ (Epp. vit. 27. 2). 

x, a1, 3: ‘adversus superiores tristi adulatione, adrogans minoribus, inter pares 
sliffciis 
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convinced that all change is for the worse. The personality of Cassius 
(but not perhaps his argument in this instance) commanded the esteem, 
of the historian. Jurists under the Principate were often the servants oF 
expedience or power. Cassius, like the famous Antistius Labeo, was 
Republican by family and sentiment. 

‘Averse from the new order of Caesar Augustus, Labeo in his 
teaching stood by the witness of the old books. Cassius, when. 
demanding that the slaves in the household of Pedanius Secundus, the 
Prefect of the City, should all be put to death, appealed to the rigour 
of a ‘vetus mas’. It is not clear that he was correct. Moreover, recent 
legislation had taken the contrary course Cassius, as the historian. 
is careful to indicate, was feared for his ‘severitas’*—and his example 
might be pernicious. When the slaves had been executed, another 
senator went so far as to propose that the freedmen should also be 
punished, by deportation. The government had to intervene. 

‘The Romans were inordinately addicted to embellishing the 
national past. Augustus, by system and programme, superadded a. 
fresh layer of deceit. He was able to enlist the complicity of senators, 
especially such as had recently come to station and riches. Senators 
under the Empire were hostile to change, and they would have liked. 
to be obstructive, Claudius Caesar knew that they would shudder at 
the idea of any innovation. 

‘Tt was not easy for a nowus homo to be liberal in outlook, Tacitus 
saw through social pretence and conventional attitudes. Aware of long 
perspectives in history, and fortified by the study of style in its varieties 
and development, he was redeemed from a blind devotion to antiquity. 
—and from idle fancies about the steady decline of Roman morality 
from century to century. 

‘An oration from the son of Messalla Corvinus conveys a graceful 
plea that the times change, and not always for the worse* And. 









ioerery, Ativa Capito) 

fam. 1.12. , whith is hardly valid, When 
the unspenlable Hestius Quedra was murdered, Augustus refuted to tke any action 
vhawoever (Seneca, NQ 1.36. 4). 

“Orn 32, 4 (Of sty of. Dig. 220%. 5. 3, 27. For ifcultion in Tasos’ account, R, H. 
Larsox, Slavery in the Roman Empire (i028), s6 fl The hypothesis that the third beead 
vyas nat completed may help (App. 60) 

eae 48 veritatem eis non tolerabant’ (he townsfolk of Puteoli). 

“nav. 43: a5 ‘il » pandipe prohibitum est ne mos andquus quem mbcricondia non 
srinuerst per suevitim intendererae” 

YES 212, col. i, 1. 3f.; ‘ne quasi novam istar rem introduci exhorrescatis 

* Such fancies stil ebtain: for exemple, to vindicate the veracity af a satiric, ‘the long 
‘degeneration of Roman moras" (G, Highet, Juvenal the Satirit(ays4), 102). The testimony 
‘ef Tacinas and af Pliny tenda to be ignored an 34 
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Tacitus speaks in his own person for his own epoch of imperial Rome: 
‘nec omnia apud priores meliora'.t He there affirms not only a sounder 
morality than hitherto, but a proud achievement in arts and letters, 
Nor will it be safe to assume him an unqualified admirer of the noble 
houses. When Roman historians appeal to the ancient glories of the 
nobiles, it is commonly to review and arraign the pretensions of their 
descendants. They attack the aristocracy with its own weapons. 
1 an, 55s (alter digression on the rise and fall of luxury). Seneca was hortile to 


conventional notions about decadence, ef. De ben. 1. 10. 1: ‘hoc maiores nostri questi 
‘sunt, hoe nos querimur, hoc posteri nostri querentur’ &c. 
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‘M. Forctvs Caro, an energetic upstart from ‘Tusculum, waged 
steady warfare against birth and class. When he turned author in his 
old age, he perpetuated the conflicts of his career in Forum and 
Senate. The seven books entitled Origines are the first historical work. 
in the Latin language, A peculiar conglomerate—local antiquities 
and Hellenic erudition, the annals of the Roman wars, and not a 
little autobiography. 

Cato attacked and rebutted the claims of the aristocracy by various 
devices. He wrote about Italy as well as about Rome; he left out the: 
names of the generals in order to enhance the 'gesta populi Romani’; 
and he put in some of his own speeches, impugning the nobiles for 
eapiy al eppresin. 

‘et Cato was not a declared enemy of the traditional order. ‘Though 
inspired by rancour as well as conscious virtue, he might plausibly 
claim that he wished to purge and strengthen the governing class.* 
‘The challenge that shook the nobilitas had a very different origin. The 
first impulsion came from their own ranks. ‘The irritation of the 
Spanish campaigns, a fiercer rivalry among the parties (with a split in 
the Scipionic group), 2 young nobleman’s angry resentment, and an 
ambitious plan of military and social reform—all combined to 
produce the Gracchan sedition, ushering in a century of tribulation. 
Before long another foreign war, in Numidia, gave rise to internal 
conflicts, issuing in the secession of the Italian allies anda complicated 
civil war. The nobilitas fought its way back to power under the 
leadership of Sulla, ‘The struggle had been savage. Marius and his 
party, so it could be represented, had made a revolutionary onslaught 
on birth and privilege, a deliberate defiance of ‘dignitas';? and that 
party was large and formidable, drawing ite strength from the 
financial interests, from the municipal aristocracy, and from the 
newly enfranchised Italians. 

‘Though defeated, that cause was not silenced. Cicero by class and. 
origin, had linke with it, and his earlier career is not lacking in words 
or actions to the detriment of the restored oligarchy, Nor was the new 
man from Arpinum loath to claim Cato or Marius for model and 
predecessor. Another role might alternate or prevail in his fancy. 
Cicero saw himself not any longer as acritic of the nobiles, an cnemy of 














or an acute and balance extimnts, D. Kienast, Cato der Zmava (1954). 
* Cicero, Pra Sex, Riscia Amerino, 63 236, 1"R Syme, Rom. Rev (1939), 86H. 
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Scipiones or Metelli, but now a senior statesman, suitably enrolled 
beside the princes of the aristocracy. The epoch and entourage of 
Scipio Aemilianus had a strong appeal. Though Cicero might 
hesitate, for all his vanity, to impersonate in rank and renown the 
leader of the group, the mantle of a Laelius could fit, honoured as a 
friend and a counsellor.* Or again, a generation later, in the great age 
of the Metelli, an exemplar offered in some ways more impressive: 
‘Aemilius Scaurus, the Princeps Senatus, for long years the acknow- 
ledged master and manager of conservative statesmanship.* 

‘Such were the consolations open to one who lacked the power and. 
resources of the noble families—and also their ‘virtus' and their 
‘magnitudo animi’, Cicero was made to suffer acutely by the arro- 
gance of a Claudius, a Metellus, or a Lentulus; and the constancy of 
the younger Cato in asserting principle and honour was a perpetual 
reproach, These were Cicero's wounds and grievances. Not all of 
them were allowed to come out in his public speeches or theoretical 
treatises; and, had he written history, as his brother and his friend 
advised, ‘exalting Pompeius Magnus and defending his own career, 
there is no certitude that he would have been frank, courageous, and 
ruthless. It fell to Sallust to arraige that oligarchy which, menaced 
by Marius and the ‘municipales', was restored by Sulla, but was 
crumbling already because of its inner vices before it was overthrown 
by Caesar. 

In the first monograph Sallust portrays Sulla as the author of all 
evil in the Roman Commonwealth. Catilina is introduced as a 
natural product of Sulla's system; and, after a digression on the 
corruption, rapacity, and vice which that system engendered, the 
author goes on to expound the subversive attempt of the patrician 
demagogue, It was too simple that it should arise merely from an 
electoral defeat in the year 63. Sallust antedates the conspiracy by a 
year (and more), to enhance its significance.* 

‘Three men receive full-length portraits —Catilina, Cato, and Caesar, 
Alo one womanthe gay, elegant. and criminal Sempronia* Yet 
this lady intervenes nowhere in the action, no facts bear out her title 
to fame, and her precise identification remains a question.* Sallust has 
boldly produced a counterpart to Catilina, a female type and pattern 
of corruption in the aristocracy. 

With Cato he adopts a more insidious and deadly technique. Cato 

* Ad fam. v. 7. 3 (to Pampeius). 

+ Not, indeed, that Cicero cares to exploit Saurus very much. 

9 De leibus 8 (. 133) 

‘* Cat. 17. 1 (before the elections of 64). 

* ‘The reader would know that she was the mother of D. ee 
and one of the assassins. 
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was a leader of the Optimates, and Cato by his death became a hero, 2 
legend, and a symbol. Into Cato's mouth therefore Sallust places a 
noble appeal to the virtues that made Rome great in ancient days— 
and a siern denunciation of the oligarchy for its greed, luxury, and 
sloth.t And finally, Cato, matched with Caesar for ‘virtus', shows up 
the medioeiy of thei coevals and of their seniors in the governing 
order. 

Sallust’s next work, the Bellum Jugurthinum, announces its subject 
—not only a great war, but the first effective challenge to the arrogant 
regiment of the nobilitas.) The leader of the ruling faction, Aemilius 
Scaurus, is quickly brought on the scene and mercilessly delineated — 
avid, ambitious, and crafty. One aristocratic general follows another, 
corrupt and incompetent in the field; while the good qualities of 
Metellus are impaired by his class feeling and refusal to acknowledge 
the claims of a novus homo.5 Tn culmination, the electoral harangue of 
Marius attacks the pretensions of birth and station in all particulars. 

‘At the eame time the historian allows the defects of Marius to be 
discerned—he was rancorous and ruthless, a boastful demagogue, and 
an unscrupulous intriguer. Nor are other enemies of the dominant 
party given eredit for disinterested patriotism.’ Sallust is already 
pervaded by that general pescimism, that sombre or malignant 
impartiality which he advertises in the preface to his Historiae, There 
was little to choose between the Senate's champions and the Senate’s 
enemies, Both were equslly infected with the lust for dominatioy 
only the ‘pauci potentes’ mattered—and the defenders of the existing 
order had the advantage of nomenclature. If in this respect the 
political partisan seems to surrender to the acrid moralist, the 
municipal man has not peshaps forgotten his social resentments or 
relaxed his hostility towards the aristocracy of the capital, 

The subject of the Historiae was the decline and fall of the Sullan 
oligarchy, with Pompeius Magnus as the chief agent, now its enemy, 
now its false friend.» Aemilius Lepidus lunches the action with a 
call to freedom, denouncing tyranny, murder, and the profits of 
murder? A splendid exordium—but all was ‘hollow and corrupt. 











probone habebstur? 
* Ch XI. ass. 
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‘The patrician Lepidus owed enrichment and the consulate to Sulla’s 
predilection for a pedigree.’ No sign of energy, sagacity, or patriotism 
—and the revolution failed, ignominious 

Sallust’s Lepidus is double-edged, condemning Sulla and himself, 
Further, Sallust uses the oration of Marcius Philippus as a device to 
arraign the government for inertia and incapacity.» Not that Philippus, 
the most versatile of politicians, need elsewhere have been commended 

or apared by Sallust; and ocher nobles, so the fragment reveal, ste 

elled with derogatory epithets,’ ‘To Metellus Pius, as to his father 
Rumiicus honesty and ability could not be denied. Sallust imputes 
pomp and vanity, describing with relish how at a pageant in Spain a 
mechanical contrivance deposited a Jaurelled crown upon the head of 
the imperator, and incense was burned before him, to the disgust of 
“veteres et sancti viri’* 

Lucullus, again, might be a great general, and not indifferent to the 
dignity of the Empire or the well-being of its subjects. But Lucullus 
was greedy of fame and profit, a harsh taskmaster to the soldiers.’ 
Against this dark or ambiguous background stood forth the shining 
virtue and patriotism of a municipal Roman from the Sabine country, 
Q. Sertorius. 

‘Asinius Pollio took up the tale? "The Ttalian novus homo had no 
cause for indulgence towards the Roman aristocracy. He knew it too 
well. The leaders of the Optimates who threw in their lot with Magnus 
in 2 desperate gamble to save their predominance were a highly 
vulnerable group. And he could also find material on the Caesarian 
side, notably the flimsy and pretentious Aemilius Lepidus, who was 
to end as the failed ‘Triumvir. 

‘Though he had followed Caesar, and for a few years M. Antonius, 
the consular historian was nobody's partisan. He asserted a ferocious 
independence, Sallust had succumbed to the spell of Cato; and Pollio 
spoke well of Cassius and Brutus. Livy in his earlier books might take 
over from his annalistic predecessors the figure of some arrogant or 
tyrannical patrician without intending to vilify a contemporary 
Claudius, and without incurring blame or danger. When, in the 
prosecution of his long labours, he came to deal with the civil wars, 
their memory had receded, and the tone of Augustan society became 








* So, at least, it could be conjectured, on the hypothesis that the sources antedate 
‘apldn’beilf to Sle ef. p eg Calis plang of the ine 


3 (M, Antonius, pr. 74); #¥. 4 (Cn. Lentulus Clodianus, car. 72). 





Sv. 70. 
‘From Nuraa (Plutarch, Sertorur 3) fact not always sufcenlyentimated when the 
bias of Sallust is discussed (from Amiternum himself). 

7 Ch. XID. 
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ever more Republican—and also more aristocratic. Caesarians, if not 
Caesar Augustus himself, cauld hardly refuse to honour the defeated 
cause as the symbol, not only of ‘libertas’ but of ‘dignitas’. The last 
books of Livy, it may be conjectured, acknowledged an enthusiasm 
for birth and rank as did the last instalment of the Odes of Horace.* 





Caesar Augustus repaired the fabric of the Republic. At Rome men 
and families had always mattered more than rules and institutions 
‘The old families were back. Hence an effulgence of historic names on 
the coneular Fasti, Many houses had languished in obscurity for 
generations, for centuries even. Most striking, yet not paradoxical, is 
the oldest aristocracy of all, the patricians, now renascent under the 
monarchy. Though worsted in the race for power by the dynastic 
houses of the plebeian nobility, such as the Caccilii Metelli, and de- 
pressed for long periods, the patricians remembered their claim to 
primacy at Rome, After one civil war the victorious leader was 
Comelius Sulla. After another, Julius Caesar. Each was cager to 
rehabilitate the patrician order. Whea the monarchy came, it was 
established as the principate of one man, Caesar's heir, but embraced 
a group of noble families and was perpetuated as the dynasty of the 
Julii and Claudii. Among the chief allies of that dynasty were Aemilii, 
Fabii, and Vater 

‘Under the aristocratic monarchy pedigree came to count for more 
than during the last generation of the Republic; and the new families 
who entered the circle of privilege were not disposed to challenge the 
pretensions of the nobilitas, the canons of polite society—and the 
sacred legend of the Roman tradition, ‘The age was prosperous, Few 
critics annoyed its complacency. Yet books had to be burned by order 
of the Senate. Among them was the history written by Labienus, whose 
name and family denoted enmity to the Caesarian cause.? Perhaps 
because of something very noxious. Mere Pompeian loyalties need not 
now prove dangerous, Labienus may have attacked the aristocracy a8 
wel] a3 the monarchy. The grost orator Cassius Severus gor into 
trouble: for publishing Jibels about persons of rank, such as Paullus 
Fabius Maximus, a noble in high favour with Caesar Augustus.+ 

‘A more typical child of the age is Velleius Paterculus, Obsequious 
towards names and titles, he gathers a choice anthology of ready-made 
phrases, some so vague as to be almost devoid of meaning, others 

* Boole 1V opera with « oom dediated to Paulus Fabius Masia (ee 1 2:0). Next 
ggg ation Revi eo ne). while the furth and foureenh are deeted 6 the 

R. Syme, 0.6. 378 3 «19; 403 © > Seneca, Controv, x, pra. 8 

+ Bate tr fling Cais" rematis Shih ahow up the “centum puet arti” of 
Horace, Odes. #15) 
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false and refuted by the facts. When Velleius has to concoct an en= 
comium for a novus homo (for he is ini ‘Aclius Seianus), the thing 
can be done without discomfort—no disparagement anywhere of 
blood and lineage.* 

A time-server like Velleius deceived nobody. The regular idealiza- 
tion of the Republic was another matter. It was congenial to a society 
which acknowledged its own changed condition not least by the 
fervour of its allegiance to past grandeurs, Seneca yields to the 
consensus of eclucated opinion. But not for all the time. Doctrine or a 
truism might preserve the philosopher—only the mind, he affirms, 
can make 2 man noble, not pedigree or collections of family portraits.* 
‘A sharper reminder was the personal experience of the eminent 
parvenu whose talent and success excited envy and hatred. Seneca 
could strike back at aristocratic detractors. Birth, he concedes, is a 
valid claim in this, that Rome owes a debt to great men, and repays it 
to their descendants.’ Birth is a shield to cover their debilities, a light 
to irradiate their obscurity. Thus honour and preferment go to the 
vilest persons, to degenerate noblemen of patrician stock like Fabius 
Persicus and Aemilius Scaurus. The credit of Fabius had been earned 
hy a fighting clan long ago, and the consulate of Scaurus denoted a 
commemoration of his great-grandfather, the Princeps Senatus. 

‘The vices of Persicus and Scaurus were avowed and cynical, a theme 
for scandal and anecdote, Seneca mentions other nobiles with malice 
or distaste.* A robust moralist would not worry about such failings as 
a notorious over-indulgence in wine—it might go with integrity and 
capacity.? But he can be merciless towards the stupid or the preten- 
tious. One of the Cornelii Lentuli was heavily subsidized by Augustus. 
Yet he never stopped complaining: the service of the State left him no 
time for perfecting his oratorical gifts. ‘This Lentulus was a mean 
avaricious fellow, with no talent whatsoever.® 

Seneca’s criticism is searching but sporadic. Cornelius Tacitus 
presents the full indictment, reverting to the spirit of Sallust, and to 

© Velliue x27 6 


* Seneca, De ben, tt. 28. 2; Epp. 44. 5¢ ‘non facie nobilem atrium plenum fumosie 
imaginibus.” 
2 De ben. 







30. 3 
ab mba suorum Latest. ut Inca sordida cepercussy sols inlustrantur, ita 
jorum suorums luce resplendent.” 
ablura Persicum cus osculum etiam impudici devieabant.' Cf. 31.3 (Seana, 
Also tt. 24. 3, where help from Persicus and from Caninius Rebilus is spurned 
Julius Graecinus. ‘Tacitus cannot fail to have mentioned Persicus (cor. jin dicloerboak, 
ebilus (uf. 37), who was a jurist (App. 68), ears a brief and damaging abituary, con= 
apg with Ls Noa 30-3, 

(IM. Libo, pr. 16); Apocol, 12. a (M. Crassus Frugi, cos. 27). 
ion the habs (and tae 0 Fibers) of Ls Pho sed Cons Lents. 
+f. (Lentulus the Augur, PIR, C 1379), 
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his technique. An emperor can be enlisted in his design. With Tiberius 
Caesar for his Cato, the historian scourges the aristocracy for sloth, 
incapacity, and servility, A phrase ot a random incident will suffice— 
but there is also a whole speech in denunciation of Hortensius, the 
grandson of the orator." 

When competition was fierce and free, the nobilis had need of all his 
energy to maintain the ‘dignitas’ of his family in the oligarchy of the 
‘principes'. For the consulate, birth was requisite (with rare excep- 
tions). But birth alone could not prevail. An aristocrat might have to 
struggle, tenacious and resourceful, like any novus homo. Otherwise 
rank and station lapsed, Many families dropped out—a single political 
error condemned them to obscurity, a disaster in the field, loss of 
honour or property, lack of vigorous heirs, or an accidental death. But 
failure did not always mean extinction. The political dynasts in the 
closing epoch of the Free State found eager and rapacious partisans 
among the submerged aristocracy. 

‘When the last of the dynasts seized possession of the ‘res publica’, 
with central control and the abatement of competition, the nobilitas 
now renascent and subsidized was able to assert and advertise the 
prerogatives of birth, irrespective of merit. Its weaker members 
were now protected. The nobiles had always been arrogant, and 
some with reason, But many were a byword for stupidity, or for 
emptiness, Both types are now conspicuous, the ‘stolidi’ no less 
than the ‘vani? t 

‘The Roman nobility had once been a fighting aristocracy: ‘ex 
virtute nobilitas coepit.'s In the early Principate the men of blood and 
pedigree still held great commands, and aristocrats could earn military 
distinction in the wars of Caesar Augustus.’ But wars became fewer, 
and it was by a rare chance th +t a Furius Camillus, when proconsul of 
Africa, revived the laurels of his family.’ More and more the nobiles are 
crowded out by the movi homixes whom the Caesars promote, Nor 
could they prevail in the arts of peace. The best speakers and the best 
lawyers came from the new stocks, rising by energy and ambition, 
From resentment and in protest the xobilis might disdain to compete 
in a field where he could so easily be defeated. Hence the pose and 
cult of leisure, inducing torpor—and torpor seemed often safety in 
Rome of the Caesars. An able man might adopt this disguise. Some- 


38 (p. 321). Not that Tiberius’ attitude ie here commended. For that emperor's 





Epp. 70. 10). For the reverse side of the mobldvas under Augustin see K. Bytse, 0, 310 
# Satlust, Sue. 35.17. 
* eg. L, Piso in Thrace, M, Lepidus in Ilyricum, Su sas. 
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times, however, it was not a diaguise—e: certain Cornelius Sulla was 
found out to be a genuine nonentity. 

“The nobiles might no longer spend for power. They fll back upon 
display, The exorbitant luxury prevailing in the epoch of the Julii and 
Claudii both corrupted the aristocracy and drained its wealth+ 
Caesar would not always grant subsidies, and poverty was the 
extremest of evils. Hence venality and all manner of shameful 
expedients, The descendants of consuls could be hired to adorn the 
pageants of Nero 

‘They had lost their honour long before the money went. The 
subservience of senators nauseated Tiberius Caesar—he never left 
the Curia (it is alleged) without a word of contempt. New men could 
not always be outspoken, for they had their way to make. But 
obsequiousness was unpardonable in an aristocrat, ‘Tacitus, when 
registering certain adulatory decrees along with their sponsors, is ex- 

licit—he means to demonstrate that the infection developed carly.* 
Tie incident belongs to the thied Year of Tiberius, The historian was 
not intending to exculpate the previous rei 

As a form of government the Principate was essentially equivocal, 
and the nobilitas was called to play 2 false role thercin, forfeiting power 
but ostensibly retaining honour and prestige. Messalla Corvinus, in 
his own person a link with ‘Libertas’, might gracefully advertise the 
gestures of independence; and the superior parvenu Asinius Pollio 
could indulge his congenial truculence, The attitudes were impressive, 
but not wholly convincing—unfriendly criticism could argue that 
both Messalla and Asinius were profiteers of the Revolution.’ ‘The 
next generation imitated the parental demeanour. While Asinius 
Gallus asserted the rights of free criticism but was tactless and 
ineffective, the sons of Messalla got a bad name for subservience. The 
elder, Messallinus, is introduced early in the Annales, urging that the 
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maong the partisans of Augustus. 
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oath of allegiance to Tiberius Caesar he annually renewed;! and, 
after the prosecution of Cn. Piso, he proposed the consecration of a 
golden statue in the temple of Mars Ultor.* The younger brother, 
Cotta Messallinus, earned the greater notoriety—crafty, cruel, and. 
unscrupulous, ‘The poet Ovid praised the nobility of his character, 
not omitting his deep devotion to the imperial household.> Tacitus 
allows nothing for commendation.« 

Another nobilis of this typc, alert and ingenious to devise new 
honours for Caesar, and merciless against enemies of the government, 
was P, Cornelius Dolabella, whom able conduct as a governor of 
provinces did not guard from dishonour at Romes It was Dolabella 
who proposed that Tiberius should enter Rome in martial pageantry 
after a tour in Campania, That stung Tiberius to scornful anger.’ 

To stigmatize the conduct of subservient nobles the historian 
evokes the honourable figure of M. Lepidus.1 Few, it appears, had 
sought to emulate him in sagacity and dignity—and for some of the 
nobiles the best performance might be the manner of their death. Thus 
the infamous Scaurus ended, ‘dignum veteribus Aemiliis' 

As the Annales unfold, step by step the doom of the ancient houses 
is consumimated. Various reasons contributed. Most effective and 
murderous was their entanglement in the family politics of the 
dynasty. After Nero, hardly any survived, Nero, himself a Domitius 
Ahenobarbus by birth, had in his veins the blood of Julii, Claudii, and 
Antonii: the Julio-Claudian house presents the central episode in the 
decline and fall of a whole aristocracy, Their rivals and peers perish, 
also, the descendants of the dynasts Cinna, Sulla, Crassus, and 
Pompeius. Despite intrigue or conspiracy they bad not been able to 
bring forth a substitute for the Cacsars, 

‘When a plot formed against Nero, with C. Piso 2s candidate for the 
purple, the chance of the aristocracy seemed to have arrived after all. 
‘Tacitus regards many of the participants with favour. Not, however, 
the ostensible protagonist. Pigo had all the easy and amiable accom- 
plishmeats, but no strength of character, no capacity for affairs. In 





begs, Pan ea. 

2 See the testimonia in PIR’, A 1488. He seat Ovid imperial busts or statuette of silver 
for his dometic shrine (x Poni 1. 8. #1). 
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short, an inoffensive Nero. A resplendent lineage and influential 
connexions were supported by the credit, or at least the semblance, 
‘of many virtues. Piso was eloquent, generous, and gracious; and he 
was commended by a handsome pemee 8 "Yer for all hs ‘magnificence 
he was only a lover of pleasure, a frivolous fellow.* 

‘The narrative, as designed by Tacitus, bears out the character 
sketch: by almost suppressing any mention of Piso himself, it con- 
firrns his nullity. Other persons capture the interest, with lavish 
detail about their movements and the manner of their deaths. Piso 
in fact did nothing. How and when he met his end is barely noticed,* 
Conspicuous by contrast is the fate of the consul Julius Vestinus, a 
bold and witty man who had often made fun of Nero.> Vestinus had 
not even been admitted to the plot—they feared his independent 
temper, Seneca was not in it either, and Seneca dominates the scene, 
firm and courageous to the last. 

Seneca had no craving for the power. Seneca and others would ask 
whether the change from Nero to Piso was worth the disruption of a 
long dynastic stability, the risk of trouble from the generals and the 
armies, There were prudent and vigilant men among the counsellors 
of Nero.s 

‘The second and ultimate chance of the old aristocracy came with 
the iegres Sulpicius Galba. His line was 
cruelty, Caesar Augustus retrieved the Sulpicii 
‘no support of merit.* The son of that taal paraded pedigree and 
exploited the favour of the dynasty. The historian, hostile to conven- 
tional notions of antique virtue, shows him up as a calamitous failure, 

Galba, who had no son, adopted a Piso and sought to transfer the 
Principate to the line of Crassus and Pompeius.’ The next three rulers 
in their rapid sequence show the power passing to much newer stocks. 
‘The parents of Otho and Vitellius owed ennoblement to Tiberius 
Caesar for loyal service, and continued to enjoy high honour from the 
dynasty, Vespasian's father was not even a senator. 

thet brief ‘experiment of Galba abolished once and for all the claims 
of Republican ancestry. ‘Thirty years later it became evident with 
Cocceius Nerva that the equestrian and municipal families which 
broke into the governing class in the years of the Revolution or arrived 
by the patronage of Caesar Augustus were also a spent force. 


+ xy. 48. 2 6 His motives are impugned in 52.4 f. 
* 61.4£,,with thenote‘testamentum foedis adversus Neronem adulationibus amariuxoris 
edit, quam degeneremn et tla corpsisfrmacornmendatam amici matrimonio abut." 
* 60-64. No fear (61. 2); no subservience (62. 1). 
IF scan Nera ws sctive in detecting the plos nunc Neo (30-9 1h, tat 
need not be whelly to his discredit, : 
*R. Syme, oc. sr1. For the pedigree, p. 385. 
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‘The Cocceii came from Narnia, an ancient Latin colony in the 
border zone hetween Sabines and Umbrians.' Nerva’s father married 
a daughter of Octavius Laenae, a novus homo from the Marsi in the 
heart of the Appennines, while a son of this Octavius formed a con- 
nexion with the dynasty—his wife was Rubellia Bassa, the great- 
granddaughter of Tiberius Caesar The Octavii Laenates lapsed into 
an almost total obscurity, missing the consulate for swo generations, 
while the Ruhellii also declined, and were perhaps extinct. But the 
pedigree and the kinsfolk of Nerva, as of other aristocrats, leapt into 
sudden and ephemeral notoriety in g6 and 97. 

What Tacitus thought of Cocceius Nerva may perhaps be divined 
from the way he deals with Galba’s rule—and with Galba’s choice 
of a successor. There is something else. In the Armale: he recounts the 
death of Nerva’s grandfather, the eminent jurist.* A few lines lower 
down comes the marriage of Rubellius Blandus to Julia, the grand- 
daughter of Tiberius Caesar. The match aroused public grief and 
indignation, so the historian alleges.* Further, wo other princesses 
(daughters of Germanicus) were betrothed in this same yeur, but the 
notice is inserted in another place, disjoined from Julia and Rubellius, 
One princess (Drusilla) was to marry L. Cassius Longinus, the other 
(Julia Livilla), M. Vinicius, Now the father and grandfather of 
Vinicius had been consuls, but his extraction was municipal. Tacitus 
supplies the facts and extenuates them. Anger ia absent. 

‘The son born to Rubellius and Julia shauid have silenced criticism. 
‘Tacitus conjures up all bis resources to embellish, and to magnify, 
Rubellius Plautus, admirable in the conduct of his life, courageous and 
constant at the end? Other descendants of this match may not have 
been exemplary for virtue and achievement. 

In his satire on pedigree Juvenal produces as the prime exhibit 2 
Rubellius Blandus, son of Julia’ No merit or quality, no sign of life 
or spirit—this Rubellius is a lump of living statuary.® To succour him 
in the courts of law he will need a low-born advocate and eloquence 
coming up out of the people." The satirist might have added that 
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Rubellius was doubly degenerate. He was.not merely a scion of the 
nobility. His stupidity and torpor dishonoured the ‘bonae artes’ of an 
energetic ancestor, precisely the municipal knight from Tibur who 
had taught the art of speech at Rome.' 

Juvenal’s Rubellius is not otherwise certified. He may be genuine, 
he may be only a malignant invention.? Contemporaries could discern 
in Cocceius Nerva many of the authentic features of an effete stock. 
With Nerva Caesar ended a family that established its nobilitas in war 
and enhanced its repute by juristic excellence.’ Nerva was not a jurist, 
not even a public speaker.* 

Birth, the subtle arts, and court influence since the Neronian days, 
that was not enough. Nor could Nerva find and use nobiles for his 
allies in government. Five names are attested.’ Nobody in that group 
hhad a consular parent, and each (so far as known) was the first senator 
in his family. The list of second consulates under Trajan tells the same 
story. 

If the descendants of Triumviral and Augustan consuls seem an 
anomaly when Trajan ruled and Tacitus wrote, Republican nobiles are 
portentous in their rarity. They benefited from Trajan’s indulgence, 
so it is asserted. He gave back their mansions and built up their 
fortunes;? and he was eager to rescue from oblivion the ancient names, 
bringing them rapidly to honour in the Commonwealth. 

"The facts stand in contrast. Measured by consulates Trajan appears 
less a friend than Domitian. That emperor permitted a number of 
aristocrats to inaugurate a year with their names.* Birth, however, is 
debarred from the earliest honours that Trajan awards (publishing the 
new ruler’s allies and true policy), still less could there be prospect of 
an iterated tenure of the fasces."° The first ordinarius of rank and family 
comes in 104."" ‘Then a gap till rr1, which produces one of the nobiles 
that recall the Republic.’ 

‘Lo be preserved and exhibited as historical relics was their sole 
utility. In dread of the Caesars, the feeble heirs to a name of power 

g poe R Bo, He is frequently cited by the elder Seneca. 

+ MI. Coceios Nerva (PIRY,C 1224) ie the ancestor, consul in 36 0c. Tiberiu’ friend, 
the illustrious jurist (ruff. at or 22), is perhaps his grandson. 


“et Nerva facta sua in senatu rogaticiis verbis 
facundia’ (vit. 70. 2) is cautious and revealing. 
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shunned the Senate and the Forum, crept into the shelter of their 
palaces and lurked in the seclusion of their country houses. It was not 
easy to reassure their fears, and it was not always safe. A great name 
echoed back to the great age of Rome.* Calpurnius Crassus carried 
the lineage of the Licinii Crassii as well as thet of the Calpurnii 
Pisones, with descent also from Pompeius Msgnus on the female side, 
Tnnocuous, so far as is known, and mindful of what the times permit- 
ted, this aristocrat could not evade the repeated suspicion of canspir- 
acy: he was sent into exile, and in the end he was executed.! 

No less melancholy was the destiny of another Piso, He devoted 
himself to the writing of elegiac verse on mythological subjects; ancl 
he recited his compositions with touching grace and modesty. Pliny 
was unable to restrain an ingenuous enthusiasm. He embraced the 
author, exhorting him to go on aa he had begun and transmit to 
posterity the torch he had received from his ancestors. 

Pliny extols erudite and frivolous versification as an accomplish- 
ment worthy of the historic Pisones; he prays to heaven that similar 
documents of excellence may be vouchsafed among young men of 
birth and breeding; and he dwells upon the conduct proper to ‘nobiles 
nostri’ in q tone of smug and possessive condescension. So low have 
the scions of the nobility fallen. They can now be patronized by a 
self-satisfied upstart. Pliny in his exuberance discloses the standards 
of praise and blame conventionally honoured in the secicty of his time. 

When Trajan supplanted Nesva, and ‘virtus' conquered pedigree, 
there was no denying the fact—and every reason to cover it up, The 
official panegyrist behaves with proper discretion—no depreciation 
of the nodilitas or praise of the new stocks. In Trajan he acclaims a 
worthy, peer of the military heroes in the ancient days, a Fabricius, a 
Camillus, a Scipio.s One of them, itis true, was a novus homo, Fabricius, 
But Fabricius now belonged to legend and rhetoric, innocuous were 
he not laudable. The orator does not name the authentic predecessors, 
C. Marius or M. Vipsanius Agrippa, 

‘The author of the Annales knew no such impediments; and he 
discerned, in the vicissitucies of the governing oligarchy under the 
Julii and Claudii, the foreshadowing of what was to stand out and 
predominate in his own time and generation. The claims and qualities 
of novi homines would be accurately and conspicuously registered, 














* Pliny, Pen. 44. 5. 
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At the lowest, plain merit, steady service, and the patronage of 
Caesar. Thus Poppaeus Sabinus, who held a great command for long 
years: he is coolly designated as ‘par negotiis neque supra’. Memmius 
Regulus (who had Moesia after Poppaeus) rose higher in worldly 
suecess—three priesthoods and the hand of Lollia Paullina.* Sagacity 
and balance put him almost on a level with certain noblemen who in 
the days of Tiberius Caesar had found and followed the middle path 
in politics. When Nero fell ill, and courtiers freely spoke their grim 
forebodings, the Emperor reassured them: the ‘res publica’ would be 
safe with Memmius Regulus.? 

Despite the testimonial to his eminence, Memmius died in his bed, 
He was preserved by ‘quies'. No affectation of ‘quies’ would have 
availed to save Valerius Asiaticus. If nothing else, his bold demeanour 
after Caligula’s assassination marked him out as a dangerous man. His 
was a courage and dignity that most of the aristocracy had forfeited— 
and a splendour of living that surpassed them.* 

‘The reign of Nero, opening with the murder of M. Silanus, a 
nobleman of dynastic blood, caused a great carnage of the aristocracy, 
Many noble houses were extinguished utterly. In the conception of 
the historian Tacitus, however, the principal victims of Nero are 
three novi homines, precisely Seneca, Thrasea, and Corbulo. Their 
virtues were varied—supreme literary and oratorical talent in the one, 
in the other dignity and independence. The third, with military 
renown excessive in a senator, was plainly ‘cs apa ot imperii'. 

Perhaps the historian has made too much of these three characters, 
Seneca was not the sole counsellor and minister in the early years of 
the reign; the campaigns of Corbulo, in purpose or achievement, 
hardly deserve the space they occupy; and it is not clear that the party 
of Thrasea Paetus was a direct menace to the government. Tacitus 
had his reasons, The most obvious is the need for dramatic contrast. 
More important, his insistence that the history shall not be just a 
history of Nero. Yet it might (and should) be claimed that Seneca, 
Corbulo, and Thrasea possess a wider significance in the design and 
thoughts of the author, a validity not exhausted by their time and 
place and actions. 

However it be, Tacitus is careful not to dwell exclusively upon their 

> ILS 8815 (Delphi); 1. L de Gaude 683 (Ruscino), We. 


1 historian shows an especial interest in, and favour towards, Memmnius 
5). Some episodes in his career could have earned a different interpreta 
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good qualities. A few hints put the reader on his guard about Corbuloz 
criticism of Thrasea is admitted from time to time; and he supplies 
all the arguments for detractors of Seneca, 


A facile antithesis contrasted nobiles and nei homines. On. the one 

ide, luxury and inertia; on the other, energy and integrity. ‘The 
Formilas were devised by novi hominer of the Republic in the struggle 
for office and advancement. "The Empire took them over, careerisis o 
their patrons exploited them-—and the uneritical concur. 

‘Tacitus brings the corrective. A series of summary portraits reveals 
the quslities that political success under the Caesars demanded or 
produced. Military merit, oratory, and proficioncy in legal studies, 
such were the channels of advancement for novi homines according +0 
the traditional prescription at Rome, which the monarchy inheri 
A trio of detestable old men surviving into the reign of Tiberius 
‘exemplify the system—and demolish any comforting generalizations 
about the solid worth of Augustan consulars. 

From humble origins in a small town of Latium, Sulpicius Quir- 
inius rose by military talent to the consulate, with high commands 
thereafter and signal services to Augustus. Unlike some hasty 
careerists, he was careful to pay court to Tiberius at Rhodes, and he 
benefited all through—wealth, honours and influence, resplendent 
‘marriages, and a state funeral, A footnote to the obituary notice adds 
that Quirinius wes bitterly hated for his greed and rancour+ 

Q. Haterius, that fluent orator, was bold and free in the schools of 
rhetoric, where he would declaim against despotism and deplore the 
extinction of liberty.’ But nowhere else, To make up for « lack of tact 
in debate, Haterius grovelled before Tiberius Caesar. And he once 
proposed that certain decrees should be inscribed in letters of gold, 
for permanent exhibition in the Curia. Such was Haterius, ‘senex 
foedissimae adulationis’’ His descendants conform—the son cruel 
and vicious, the grandson a wastrel. 

1 ww. 6. (Tiberiue practice): “mandcbatque honoree nobiltaine maioramy, elaiti~ 
diner mits, inlustes domi srve speccanda, Ct. Livy on Cato “ad suremos henores 
Slionscenta urs, alos eloquent, alos gloria miltans povexe’ (OO 40.5) 

Sik 48 Before Acmilia Lepida (once netothed to Ly Caesar, ei. 28), Quicnius 
hha beet nied toa Clana, Ap." (OI, ag606, cf. 97863), Por his cna, Spree, 
16 205, The home town of Quirinius (amivium) vas prestanably stated by Tiberi 
tirmel i hisortion co she Senate. 

"Seneca, Suc, 1. “Cicero, quid in allen ssecclo bit iam nostra perata sunt’) 7.1 
* quod ad me quidem periny, uluon « Ciceene abu: tinea non tarde tatu ne 
vise meae act put Fer the daraning obitsary Can. 1%. 68) 1 9.334 

i'r. 6: constat Haterium, cam depreeands causa ntoitetarcbulanisque 
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lun inpeditan,prociderat” ee 
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No less notorious for subservience to the government was the 
learned lawyer Ateius Capito, whose grandfather had been a centurion 
in Sulla's army. Augustus gave him the consulate, passing over his 
rival, whose scholarship was equal if not superior—and whose 
sentiments were independent and Republican.' ‘The historian ex- 
hibits Ateius in action. When Tiberius Caesar quashed an indict- 
ment for treason, Ateius put up a show of virtuous indignation, 
deceiving nobody. Wickedness, he protested, ought not to go un- 
punished, Caesar might be magnanimous, but was it right to con- 
done an offence against the ‘res publica’? Tiberius saw what he was 
about; and the expert (human law and divine ritual) incurred repro- 
bation and dishonour.* 

New men thrusting forward to wealth and honours were avid, 
unscrupulous, obscquious, if nothing worse: Quirinius, Haterius, 
and Ateius Capito might seck cover under that plea. But there was 
something much worse. The orator of talent, turning prosecutor to 
make a career or win the favour of court and ministers, dealt in con- 
fiscation and exile, in judicial murder or constrained suicides. The 
greatest of all the orators, Domitius Afer, earned an evil repute, 
Suillius Rufus fell short of Afer in success as in eloquence; and L. 
Vitellius was not so much a speaker as a diplomat and a manager of 
patronage. Matched with these men, his cocvals, Seneca comes out 
very creditably—his earlier career did not march through prosecu- 
tions to fame and opulence; and when he held power as chief minister 
for Nero, he was temperate in its exercise—and, enormous though his 
profits might be, profit was not his incentive.’ 

‘The great novus homo of the age was also its great literary figure, 
‘princeps eruditorum’.t Seneca's writings, as well as his public role and 
performance, came in for damaging criticism.' Depreciation was easy, 
and there were few or none to defend. A family, a faction, and a 
cause might cherish the memory of Thrasea Paetus. Seneca, also a 
vietim of Nero, was yet not a martyr to liberty. Comparable in this to 
Cicero (whom true and strict Republicans refused to reckon among 


* 1. 75. It wan Ateius Capito who interpreted the Sibylline Oracles as requisite for 
Augustus’ celebration of 17 a.c., producing ( 

te hundsed and ten years (Zosiznus 1 4 ef. M. P. Nilson, P-W tA x71 
allegation (consulatum ei adceleraverat Augusfus') can hardly stand, ef. App. 68. 
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their own), he lacked Cicero’s claims upon posterity. The historian 
‘Tacitus redressed the balance. His sympathetic understanding reveals 
something of his own personality and ideals—in short, the man of 
letters who serves the ‘tes publica’ to the best of his ability, without 
illusions and with little hope.* 


‘The name of Seneca evoked fame, fashion, the hazards of survival— 
and the long warfare unabating that talent ia forced to wage against 
h and privilege, envy and detraction. Tacitus went on with that 
warfare, His first steps in the career of honours brought the young 
orator against the entrenched positions, and rivals from families 
either old or recent (the latter nat always much superior in rank to his 
own). If he met disappointment in his path then and lator, and took 
offence, he may not have discarded all the sct beliefa that served to 
protect and embellish the fame of the Roman aristocracy in times 
before his own, When, however, he came to the Annales and studied 
the conduct of nobiles in the reign of Tiberius, what he discovered was 
enough to dispel any residual prepossessions about the ‘magna 
nomins’. Taking courage from things said or done by Tiberius Caesar, 
the historian indicted the nobilitas for its failings, but was able at the 
same time, like Sallust, to assess his own class without indulgence, 
not sparing the whole senatorial order. 

Tt was a good thing for an historian to be a nowus homo. His origin 
would not in itself tempt him to write local or regional history—that 
was antiquarian or trivial, In the larger and central theme he could 
understand Italy as well as Rome, the provinces no less than Italy. 
‘Many of the newer Romans, it is true, honouring the past, and suscep- 
tible to the creeds and observances of high soc.ety, might be unduly 
deferential to tradition in the persons of the surviving relics of aristo- 
eracy. Yet genius or confidence coald break free. The judgement of 
the nocus homo, like his status, derived from his own efforts. In pride 
of achievement, putting himself ona level with the older stocks when 
they first won rank by merit, he might look their descendants in the 
face—or pass them by. The contemporary Asinii were negligible. It 
was their ancestor thet Tacitus honoured—and outdistanced in the 
writing of Roman history.+ 








' The heroes of Marcus Anselins are Csto, Brutus, Helvidius, and Thratea (Ad se 








pout. 14). 

"For the equity of Tacitus towards Sener, RL Waltz, Vie de Sindee (1909) 15. But 
perhaps ic ise finle more than equity. Qn the other side, hesiityis sumed by B. Walker, 
‘The Annals of Tacitus (1952), 222 f.; E. Paratore, Tacito (1951), 6693 689. 
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First and last, the therne of Cornelius Tacitus in Historiae and 
Annales is not merely the story of ten emperors from the death of 
Caesar Augustus to the assassination of Domitian. It is the struggle 
between the imperial power and the Roman Senate. Oligarchy is the 
enduring fact of all Roman history, whether Republican or imperial, 
and constant in most things, save in its composition. ‘The recruitment 
of that oligarchy, its titles to rank, its behaviour and its vicissitudes, 
such is the constant preoccupation of the historian Tacitus. 

In political contests the protagonists are not always the real 
adversaries, still less the eventual victors. When the strife of aristo- 
cratic factions at Rome developed and changed, involving Italy and 
the whole world, forces were unloosed that made an end of the 
Republican system of government and brought forth the monarchy. 
‘And the monarchy, while it imposed concord and preserved the 
nobilitas for a season, none the less wrought its ruin steadily in the 
years of peace. Caesar needed agents and ministers; and novi homines 
saw every avenue open at last for talent and ambition, and all barriers 
down. 

“The clients of the Caesars took over the inheritance of the nobilitas. 
They seized control of patronage, and the ruler of the world was 
caught up in their meshes; they managed the imperial dominions of 
Rome, they excelled in all arts, they even set the tone of society. On 
the face of things merit prevailed. Reflection might engender mis- 
givings. Would the new classes prave equal to their task? 

‘Aristocratic tradition was not enough to guard the old families 
from the perils or the temptations of life under the Caesars. The new 
men had not known liberty; they advanced through conformity with 
the imperial system; native energy might not hold out against the 
blandishments of success or the routine habits of a bureaucratic 
system. Under the Republic open competition had been valuable 
and invigorating. ‘The memory of that spirit persisted into the Empire, 
But competition was curbed through the ‘discipline Caesaris', and 
the career of a senator became in the end a safe occupation. ‘Securitas’ 
took the place of ‘libertas’. Something had been lost in the process. 
‘The Empire and its servants might soon be needing all their strength, 
whether to resist the northern barbarians, if they came again in force 
and fury, or to maintain the Roman spirit intact against the steady 
invasion of the resurgent East. 











‘The typical novus homo was now a provincial. After Italy the 
western lands came to power at Rome, and men from Spain wore 
the purple of the Caesars. Thus terminated the latest chapter of the 
central theme in the history of the Roman People. Tacitus, it might 
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seem, has missed an opportunity, He ought to have written that 
chapter. Perhaps he did, in his owa fashion. ‘The theme is not explicit 
—butit emerges through a quiet hint, an evocative name, of the choice 
and emphasis of single but related incidents, ‘The triumph of the 
provincial Romans wes the consummation of along development, and 
it calls for an inquiry far back into the past. What explains Trajan and 
Hadrian may also explain Coraclius Tacitus, 
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ne Cacsars preserved and exploited the Free State. The fabric 
was there, and the formulas. The true continuity, however, is not 
discovered in the Roman constitution. It resides in the governing 
class, A Roman emperor explained the matter in an allocution to the 
Praetorian Guard: the Senate, ordained by Romulus in the beginning, 
‘was perpetual from the kings to the emperors, and immortal." 

‘The primeval Senate was mixed in origin: Latin, Sabine, and 
Etruscan, As the Roman State extended its dominion in Italy, it 
brought the other peoples into subjection or alliance, and frequently 
drew their leading families to Rome. Under the Caesars the first 
men from among the nations by birth and wealth and excellence enter 
the imperial Senate. The movement began before Italy itself became 
Roman, and it develops in natural sequence from the advance of 
Italian novi homines. To explain which, three reasons concur—the 
geography of Tay, the dispersal to the province, andthe character 
of the Roman citizenship. 





"That Italy would come late to unity was determined by thestructure 
of the land, the diversity of its peoples, and the cautious policy of the 
Roman government. ‘The process is accelerated by accident and by 
violence. When the allies revolted in 91 3.c., wide regions still lay 
outside the Roman State: most of Etruria, Umbria, the central high- 
lands, Samnium, and Lucania were autonomous. And, though the 
grant of the franchise after the Bellum Italicum brought the citizen 
territory northwards, not only to the Appennines but to the river Po, 
the whole tract between the Appennines and the Alps kept the 
humiliating status of a province until 42 ».c.* That was not the main 
obstacle to the consummation of ‘tota Italia’. Local loyalties persisted, 
alien tongues, and the memory of old feuds, It took another great 


* Hist. 84.4 (0. 188). * App. 93. 
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upheaval. Ttaly emerged from the Revolution resembling a nation in 
order and concord, keeping local liberties but obeying a central 
authority, under the rule of Caesar Augustus. 

Tn the meantime the Populus Romanus had spread far and wide 
beyond the boundaries of Italy. While much of Italy was still foreign, 
while the Transpadani were a mere collection of native tribes, nuclei 
of Roman life had heen forming in the provinces. The roots lay deep 
embedded in the past. Since the second war against the Carthaginians 
Roman legions stood on garrison duty in the two Spains. Roman 
veterans and Italian allies were persuaded to forget the hardships of 
poverty at home. They stayed behind in the rich territories of easy 
life, along the coast of Hispania Citerior from Tarraco down to 
Carthago Nova, and in the valley of the river Baotis. Trade and the 
mines lured adventurers. When the Italian War broke out, with civil 
strife in its train and sequel, various political refugees eseaped to the 
far West—Sarnnite insurgents whom Sulla persecuted, the Etruscans, 
the municipal partisans of Marius. 

Sicily had long been exploited by tax collectors and business men, 
trading communities sprang up across the A ‘on the coast of 
Dalmatia, lends in Africa were thrown open to settlement, and in 
southem Gaul a Roman colony had been founded at Narbo in 118 3.c. 
when the ‘provincia’ was constituted, Finally, to crown the process, 
Caesar, the ‘Triumvirs, and Augustus planted many colonies of 
veterans in the western lands* 

In most of those foundations natives of the better sort were 
associated with the soldiers.’ At thesame time, and apart from colonies, 
the Roman citizenship made rapid strides in the morecivilized regions. 
“The capitals of native tribes became towns of the Latin right. The ius 
Latii, with citizenship for the magistrates, meant a tegular and 
automatic promotion of loyal and wealthy families. Before long most 
of Narbonensis and various parts of Spain succeeded to the place of 
"Transpadane Italy—and to like prospects. 

‘The proconsuls who led the armies of the Roman People and fought 
the wars of the imperial Republic, arbitrary and despotic in their 
exercise of the imperttan, augmented their own power and influence by 
taking towns and princes, tribes and whole provinces, under their 
protection and into their clientela. The notables of the provinces 
became the clients of the proconsuls, acquiring the Roman franchise, 
and often the family names of their patrons. The forerunners of the 


1 For the Romine in Sprin (Hizpanienses}) and the pérthans of Sertoriae see F. 
Gabbe, Atheaaim 121 (3958), 297 

5'F, Vittingboff, "Réisehe Keloristion und Burgerrechtepoltk unter Cesar und 
Auguscur, dhatemde der Watenichaften x. der Literarar, Abe. 14 (MBiN2, £953) 

FA 26.24. 3, of Hit 1.65.4 (Colonia Claudia, «later foundation). 
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provincial invasion are a pair of Cornelii. The one is Balbus, an 
opulent magnate from Punic Gades on the far edge of the western 
world. A partisan of Pompeius and then of Caesar, Balbus became the 
agent of Caesar's heir and was made consul in 40 8.¢. The other is 
Gallus, the poet and adventurer, a general in the revolutionary wars 
and first viceroy of Egypt after the conquest. Gallus came from Forum 
Julii in Gallia Narbonensis, of native dynastic stock, it will be pre- 
sumed. Nor is it vain to speculate how Balbus and how the parent of 
Gallus acquired citizenship and gentilicium. The same answer avails: 
Cornelii Lentuli in official posts under Pompeius Magnus in the 
provinces of the West. 

Defending Balbus in a court of law, Cicero proclaims that the Romans 
do not mind, they never minded, where a man comes from. Therefore 
they brought into the ambit of their citizenship men of valour from all 
quarters, and not seldom preferred energy without birth to birth 
without energy.! The consular advocate, vindicating the alien born, 
adds a hint about the novus homo he had been himself, with a strong 
appeal to ‘virtus’ against ‘nobilitas’. 

‘The bare possession of the franchise would not take a man very far 
in the aristocratic Republic ; and the franchise itself was now cheapened 
when all free men had it in Italy south of the Po. The poor citizen 
was nothing. Distinctions of class and wealth prevailed—and con- 
tinued to prevail when the political structure changed, the monarchy 
superseding the Republic, ‘To make his mark at Rome the new arrival, 
be he Italian or extraneous, needs talent and industry, money and 
education—and a patron. 

Prosperity and vitality were conspicuous in Italia Transpadana 
when most of its towns had only the imperfect privilege of Latin 
rights. The names of Catullus, Virgil, and Livy stand as testimony. 
As for the Spains, there were already poets at Corduba—perhaps 
elsewhere in the land of Baetica or in Hispania Citerior.1 The Narb- 
onensian province, permeated for centuries by influences from Mastilia, 
was now passing from Greek and native to Roman civilization; and 
the families of the chieftains were mostly in possession of the citizen- 
ship when Julius Caesar became proconsul.* 

‘The excellent culture of men and towns in the western lands was 
not created by the Roman government; and the grant of a higher legal 
status is only the recognition of facts. If history in its assessments puts 
the emphasis on the policy and acts of Caesar and of Caesar Augustus, 


1 R.Syme, CO xn (938, 39 For Corel see frher App. 79: 94 

3 For Condube, Pro Archia 6, Equiv the ‘Celcbarie’ (Catal 39. 27) mar beh 
‘Egnatius who wrote 'de rerum natura’ (cited in Macrobius v1. . 3 and 1 

nk the frequency of the noaind Vast Carnctia’‘Pospeier (Ago. 76) 
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it obscures, through biographical fancies or legalistic prepossessions, 
the slow work of ages and the operation of innumerable factors. 

Citizenship for citizenship, the law of Rome knew no disparity 
between the rights enjoyed by the alien of yesterday and the scion of 
the patriciate, hy the Roman from Italy and the Roman from a 
province. Race and geography are alike irrelevant. Rank in society is 
another matter, and so is prejudice. Those disabilities were overcome 
by the new men through talent and energy. The force of events 
carried them forward, and the power of their patrons. 

Victorious over Pompeius Magnus and the chief men of the 
nobilitas, Caesar drew to himself the clientelae of the defeated leaders. 
‘Wher he augmented the Roman Senate, he brought in his partisans— 
men of substance and repute from the municipia, bankers and officers, 
merchants und adventurers, Among them were grandsons of the 
insurgents who led the confederate armies of Italia in the great 
rebellion, Also new Romans from the provinces.! 

‘The proconsul had conquered the tribes of Gaul. Lampoons asser~ 
ted that the Dictator imported natives wearing trousersinto the Curia." 
"The truth is not so exhilarating—these Gallic senators came (it will 
be presumed) not from Tres Galliae, but from Gallia Cisalpina 
(cspecially the ‘Transpadane zone) and from the old ‘provincia’ of 
Narbonensis. And there were now Spanish senators, of colonial or 
refugee stock.* With the élite of the western provinces many of the 
rough sons of Appennine Italy could never hope to compete in 
education and the social graces, 

Caesar overthrew the Republic, but the autocrat himself perished 
before he could show the quality of a conservative statesman. The 
wars began again, The abrogation of the Free State was confirmed by 
the military despotism of the Triumvirs. Confiscation, proscription, 
and the contests of the dynasts, involving the whole world in Roman 
quarrels, gave a violent impetus to change. Foreigners or freed slaves 
might command fleets and armies; end all manner of men thrust for- 
ward and forced an entry into the Roman Senate. 

‘Terminating the wars, the heir of Caesar went on to consolidate 
the revolutionary process. Unchallenged in power, he was able to 
affect the show of moderation and reconcile policies that appeared 
contradictory. Duplicity marked his career as a revolutionary leader, 
and duplicity seals his success asa statesman, Caesar Augustus restored 
the Republic without impairing his own primacy; he honoured birth 


* R, Syme, BSR my (128), va ff; Rom, Rew. (19:0). 796 

+ Sueronivs, Dios Tulse 80, 2, cf. 76, 3. 

2 RL Syme, FRS wav (1938), 1306 

+ ib, 14a, discussing E, Decidius Sexe (7 pf, 44) Jus Cassar bad once composed 
a speech #pea Deciddido Samnite? (Dial. 21, 6) CL. Bro Chuentio 63 
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and rank, but served plutocracy; he fought for Italy and the West 
against the princes of the East, but employed them like satraps after 
the victory to rule in the kingdoms. If Augustus exalted Italy, it did 
not mean that he depressed the loyal provinces of the Roman West. 

‘The Revolution had lasted for twenty years. Stability and dignity 
now became the watchwords. Since the classes and individuals who 
had gained wealth and status in the wars were victorious at the end, 
the new order which their leader established can hardly be called 
reactionary. A partisan here and there had to be thrown over—thus 
for one reason or another Cornelius Gallus incurred disgrace. 

The Senate, now to be reduced in size, is suitably purged by the 
expulsion of ‘unworthy, disloyal, or pean members; the 
consulate puts on the semblance of its traditional honour; and, when 
trusty partisans and agile renegades have been provided for, the sons 
of the nobiles come back. If no provincial consul disturbs the decorous 
Fasti of the renovated Republic, neither does any novus homo from 
‘Teanspadane Italy.* 

‘That adherents of Caesar and the Triumvirs were removed from 
the Senate merely because they were provincial there is no evidence, 
‘The nephew of Cornelius Balbus governs the province of Africa and 
celebrates a spectacular triumph." Provincial senators of lower rank 
can be dacovered under Augustus and in the fist years of ‘Tiberius 

acsar.* 

It might have been Tiberius who in the exordium of a proud dis- 
course to an illiberal Senate made pointed reference to the alien 
antecedents of his own house, the Claudii from the Sabine land—and 
it was in fact Tiberius who in a joke passed off the humble origin of 
Curtius Rufus.* Provincials were not set back if they had qualities 
to commend them, Domitius Afer, the illustrious orator from 
Nemausus, avid for advancement at any cost, and sacrificing good 
repute in his haste, became praetor in the year 25.* Earlier perhaps 
in fame, but not equal in success, was the Spanish declaimer Junius 
Gallio.? Spain is conspicuous in the record of the Augustan schools of 

} Perc Rew, (1939), 309 f. 

Alfenus Varus (cas. A.D. 2) is the son or grendson of a consul, the suffectus of 
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rhetoric as compiled by the Roman knight Annaevs Seneca, a tireless 
and fanatical adept. He was born at Corduba. One of his three sons 
became quaestor towards the end of the reign of ‘Tiberius. Splendid 
promise was seconded by discreet inffuence—his aunt had married a 
prefect of Egypt.t 

Other provincials might be detected or surmised. ‘The startling 
fact is Valerius Asiaticus, suffect consul in the year 35.7 From 
Narhonensis, but not a colonial—he came from Vienna, the town of 
the Allobroges, of native dynastic stock. Valerius Asiaticus could 
show all the proud spirit of 2 Republican noble, and the fine manners 
of a great gentleman: a second consulate (46) was to put him in the 
forefront of public fare 

‘The brief and fantastic interlude of Caligula’s reign is not without 
significance. Caligula visited Gaul* It also happens to be recorded 
that he granted the Jatus claous to a number of provincials;s and the 
second Narbonensian consul is registered, Domitius Afer (in 39). The 
Emperor, something of a wit himself, was seady to honour'style and 
eloquence in others—even though it be alleged that both Afer and 
Seneca went in fear for their lives. Under Celigala and in the first 
years of Claudius there ensued an unobtrusive advance of provincial 
Senators—and even several consuls emerging, if inferences from 
nomenclature are permitted, Among the Narbonensian notables the 
names ‘Domitius', ‘Valerius’, and ‘Pompeius’ stand out, recalling 
carly grants of the franchise.’ Spain, and especially Baetica, exhibits 2 
contrast, Many of the senators have rare and peculiar names, not 
Latin but Etruscan, Oscan, or Illyrian, labelling unequivocally the 
immigrants—the Italian allies of the Roman Republic or the old 
colonial families.* 

Claudius in the year 48, holding the censorship, replenished the 
Roman Senate by adlection, If that act was decisive for the fortunes 
of Narbonensians and Spaniards, the evidence does not reveal it. Not 
one of them can be proved to have been adlected. They had been 
advancing by the normal channel. 

‘The next year was perhaps more momentous. Agrippina, to instruct 
the young Nero, brought Seneca back from exile; and in sx she 
secured the command of the Guard for Afranius Burrus, a Narbonen- 


© ©. Gaariae (. $36). passe 
2 In the run of second consulates from 43 t0 46, after I, Vitellus, Passienus Crispus, 
and M. Vinicius (he last two, busbands of princess), 
* p. 456. Vienna's elevation to the rank of « Roman colony (ZLS-212, coli 15 #2) is 
presumably his doing. 
> Dio um. | ibeay. 7 App. 7H. 
“Annaeus', ‘Dasuniss', ‘Ulpius' (App. 80). 
1 For the adlection of notables from ‘Tea Galliae, above, p. 439 f. 
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sian from the town of Vasio.' The control af dominant positions safe- 
guarded the transmission of the power when Claudius died. 

Rome under Claudius had endured the rule of courtiers, freedmen, 
and females. The new régime announced a reform—the houschold 
and the government were to be kept strictly apart. What happened 
fell short of the proclamation. The freedmen and the Emperor's 
mother gave place to the Emperor’s tutor and the commander of the 
Practorians. The latter post was military in rank, but political in 
significance. ‘Tacitus amicably commends the military repute and 
experience of Afranius Burrus.’ In fact he had only been a tribune. 
His service to the dynasty was personal and financial—a procurator 
of Livia, of Tiberius, of Claudius.+ 

Seneca and Burrus, firmly pushing Agrippina aside and diverting 
Nero into harmless recreations, proceeded, under show of deference 
to the Senate, to manage the Boepire i in their own way and build up 
through patronage a body of allies. The results are seen in consulates 
and army commands. 

‘Domitius Corbulo they dispatched to the East, on pretext of an 
emergency. To the Lower Rhine went Duvius Avitus, a citizen of 
Burrus’ own town, soon after his consulate, there to command four 
legions;* his predecessor had been Pompeius Paullinus from the 
colony of Arelate, whose sister Seneca married.’ Seneca:himself took 
a consulate and gave one to his brother, previously proconsul of 
Achaia, whom the eloquent Junius Gallio, a friend of the family, had 
adopted as his son.’ When the post of praefectus urbi fell vacant, it was 
given to a Roman from Spain, Pedanius Secundus.* 

‘The death of Burrus in 62 broke the backbone of Seneca’s influence."® 
Seneca saw that he would have to retire, and Nero accepted his offer. 
Various changes ensued. Though the advance of provincial senators 
received a strong impulsion from the confederated efforts of Seneca 
and Burrus, they were not the sole counsellors of the Princeps, and 
their removal, though leaving Nero open to various and mostly evil 
Sat 4 
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7 Pliny, who served under him, attests the origin (NH xxxttt. 143). Consulate (? , 53) 
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De brevtate vitae 

" Seneca's consulate falls in 6, that of L. Junius Annaeus Gallo (known from Pliny, 
NH ‘uxt, 62) is not attested. Galfio was proconsul of Achaia in 52 (S/G? 8o1: Delphi). 

* Presumably in 56, on the death of L. Volusius Saturminus (Ae. x1. 30). Pedania 
(sw(f. 43) is the earliest verifiable Spanish consul since Cornelius Balbus. ‘The Pedanii 
came from Barcino (App. 80), 
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influences, did not sensibly retard the process, or impair the prospects 
of Spaniards and Narbonensians. They appear, along with Italian 
nowi homines and a sprinkling of nobiles, on the consular Fasti from 
62 to 68. Altogether, in the brief span of thirty-one years from the 
accession of Caligula to the fall of Nero, there are mote than a dozen 
consuls from Spain and Narbonensis, 


‘The insurrection of Julius Vindex started a sequence of wars and 
proclamations, and fresh waves of senators advance. The city of 
Vienna, it is reported, helped Vindex—not only from neighbourly 
enmity to imperial and Neronian Lugdunum or the memory of 
ancient tribal links Other cities may have come out on the side of 
Galba and the Senate in the war against the tyrant. Forum Julii, for 
example, once a naval station, was a point of strategic importance, 
lying where the road from Italy leaves the coast and plunges iato the 
interior of Narbonensis.? The ‘provincia’ was noted for reverence 
towards the Roman Senate. The paradoxical victory of Galba saved it 
from penalization, and ensured conspicuous signs of honour, with 
several consulates for citizens of Vienna and Nemausus.* Partisans 
prospered, and the scandalous Antonius Primus of Tolosa regained 
his rank as a senator, with command of a legion. 

‘As for Spain, Galba in his eight years’ tenure of Tarraconensis had 
acquired friends among the educated classes. For the conduct of the 
war against Nem, he organized a kind of senate of the notables.’ 
Some of his provincial adherents he brought in his train to Rome, 
Such was Fabius Quintilianus, who, was to become a famous teacher 
of rhetoric.” To some he gave commissions in the Praetorian Guard.* 
Others were introduced into the Roman Senate.” 
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Not that Galba’s acts matter much, nor do those of the next two 
pretenders. Sudden and brief in their occupancy of the imperial 
power, Otho and Vitellius perished before they could do much to 
modify, even by battle and murder, the composition of the governing 
class. The victor Vespasian was able to establish a dynasty, and plan a 
whole system of government. 


‘The year 69 witnessed four emperors and fifteen consuls, among 
them several Narbonensians, And now Vespasian had his own parti- 
sans to promote. Not, however, Antonius Primus, who won the war 
for the Flavian cause by the daring invasion of northern Italy and 
the signal victory at Cremona, Primus was pretentious, and perhaps 
dangerous. Vespasian’s chief ally, Licinius Mucianus, soon arrived at 
Rome, a master without equal in all the arts of diplomatic guile. By 
deceitful promises he subdued Antonius and quietly edged him aside. 
‘There was also Cornelius Fuscus, the procurator of Pannonia and 
Dalmatia, who, son of a senator, had declined a senatorial carcer in 
his youth. If Fuscus now seems to fade out, he was destined to hold 
the stage again as Prefect of the Guard under Domitian and perish in 
Dacia at the head of a Roman army. 

‘Speedy consulates now came to the sound men among the legionary 
legates of the Danubian and eastern armies. Some were provincials, 
and some had been legates under Corbulo, who in a dozen years of 
the high command won numerous adherents, From their company 
Vespasian drew many governors of the military provinces. 

the proclamation of Vespasian was the work of Corbulo’s men, 
and their revenge, In the forefront, Licinius Mucianus and Ti, 
Julius Alexander. Other agents will be suspected among the legionary 
commanders in the different armies: Aurelius Fulvus, who had come 
to Moesia from Syria, and perhaps Ulpius Traianus in Judaea.* 

“The consular legates of Dalmatia, Pannonia, and Moesia contri- 
buted very little to Vespasian’s victory. They were not debarred from 
honours or further employment. Pompeius Silvanus and ‘Tampius 
Flavianus, that pair of ‘divites senes’, torpid and timorous, are found 
a few years later in the conjoint distinction of a second consulate. 

* On Fuscin see further App. 43. 

2 Thus Mi, Ulpius Trasanus lu? 70, cf. 30); ‘T- Aurelian Fula (270); Ls Annian 
Bassus (71); Sex. Vettulenus Cezialis (c, 73); Cn, Pompeius Collegs (©. 72); C, Dillius 
‘Aetfor te ol of Corbulo' men, App. 84 +p. 16, 

5 Probably in 75 (App. 12). Pompeius (suff. 45) and Tampius (anne incerto) held the 
cura aquaram in succestoo, 71-73 and 73-74 (Prontinus, De azar 103). Terps’ pro~ 
SSnulace a Attica Pliny, AH 26) could be pur, nor under Cinudiue or Nero at com- 


‘monly, butin 79/71 or 72/73.€f R. Syme, Rev, ét. anc. tvii (1936), 2364 Forthese persons, 
PIR',P 495; T $- Omitted from P-W. 
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‘Nor was Aponius Saturninus denied 2 chance to refurbish his reputa- 
tion. Easy credit accrued to a government when it brought back some 
worthy consular who had been shabbily treated by an earlier ruler.* 
But Caesennius Paetus, who is discovered as Vespasian’s first 
governor of Syria, was the author of thet shameful capitulation in 
Armenia? 

Rulers change, not the system. New ministers perhaps, butbehavinge 
like their predecessors—'magis alii homines quam alii mores’.* And 
often the ministers are the same, Vespasian’s government avowed its 
needs by the choice of its allies. Eprius Marcellus and Vibius Crispus 
passed serenely through all hazards. Notonly skilful orators, mediating 
hetween the Emperor and the Senate—they had capacity for affairs, 
and could be employed in the governorship of provinces. Eprius after 
a change of air (the proconsulate of Asia, prolonged for three years), 
returns to hold a second consulzte and 2 place next to Muciinus in. 
the esteem and counsels of Vespasian.s Vibius, who managed to keep 
the coveted post of curator aquarum through the vicissitudes of chang- 
ing emperors, becomes proconsul of Africa and governs the province 
of Tarraconensis.? Veepasian's reign saw at least eight men benefit 
from iterated consulates.” 

Other Neronian consulars were on call, eager to repair their credit: 
Silius Ttalicus and Paccius Africanus (compromised through prosccu- 
tions), end Galerius Trachalus, who composed the orations of Otho. 
All three go on to proconsulates.* Behind them follow smooth and 
acceptable persons (birth, eloquence, or court favour) such as Cocecius 
Nerva, Fabricius Veiento, and Catullus Messallinus: usefulin Senate or 
cabinet but not (so far as known) governors of any consular province? 











‘Vespasian created a stable order, resting on the support and consent 


* Proconsul of Asis (JL.S $817), perhaps in 73/74. Aponius (PER*, A 938) is pecbably 
‘elated to Dillius Aponianus (D 85), and from Buetica (App. Bo). 

*"Thux Ti Flauiios Silvanus Aetianus (Cos, 48), governing Tarruconensis (70-73), 
‘resfecns urbi and ses. 11 74 IES. 986: ne. Tibve). 

“"Legate of Syeis in 7072 Gesephus, BY Vit. 593 210 #2). 

4 Ha. 1. 95. 3 (Mucianus and Eprius) 

+ TLS 99a (Capun)reveutshis proconsulate (70-13), AE 936,186 (Paphos) higeasly career, 

5 The aura aguarsm from 68 ta 72 (Eroatinus, De agus 105}; Mica (Pliny, NH xx. 4); 
‘Tarraconensis, during she census, is revealed by the inscription of his adivtor, Sex, Attins 
Suburanus (AE 1939, 60: Heliopolis). The reader of the Dialagus gains ao hint of the pro~ 
vincial employment of Fprius and Vibius, 








ny, Php. ut 7.3, 06 the incer. from Aphrodivias, CR 
uit (1935), 217); P. Gulerias Trachalus (Affica, CZ ¥, g8ta); C. Pacclus Afsiczrus 
(Aica, TAT 34 

* Velcaxo (tuft c. 73) is presumably the adopied zon of A. Didiur Gallus (auf 38), cf 
‘App. 5, whernae the main portion of the nomenclature of L. Valerius Carullos Mescllinus 
(cot. 73) suggests the Veronese family (noe perhaps a blood descendsny). 
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of municipal Italians and provincial aristocrats. After the proclama- 
tion by the legions of Egypt, Judaea, and Syria, Vespasian at once 
gave senatorial rank to a number of officers in the eastern armies: 
excellent men who subsequently rose high, and some whose only 
merit was luck. Next, his censorship in 73, crowning the Flavian 
Peace, was suitably marked by the adlection of men from the towns 
of Ttaly and the Roman West.! Vespasian also augmented the 
patritiate, and provincial luminaries like Ulpius Traianus and Julius 
Agricola add their splendour to the highest rank in Roman society. 
Certain other Spaniards and Narbonensians who rose to great 
eminence under the Flavian emperors had already entered the 
Senate under Claudius or Nero.* 

‘Neronian in its origins, the administrative oligarchy supporting the 
Flavian dynasty is a heterogeneous amalgam. Local friends of Ves~ 
pasian are notable, the kinsmen by blood and the connexions by 
marriage, several of whom gain second consulates.* Alliances extended 
the family group from the Sabine land westwards into Etruria and 
northwards through Umbria into theold Ager Gallicus about Pisaurum 
and Ariminum.$ 

‘The influence of other families from central Italy may be surmised, 
promoting adherents in their turn. And so, for a season at least, the 
period might even seem to exhibit a certain reaction against the 
provincial and foreign tendency that had been so marked under Nero. 

‘The internal history of the reign of Domitian, beginning with a 
tranquil and dynastic succession, with a circle of friends and kinsfolk, 
and even with some prospect that an amicable compromise between 
the ruler and the Senate would be firmly perpetuated, degenerates 
after a time into suspicion and hostility. What has been preserved 
amounts to little more than the habits of the tyrant, the list of his 


* Hist. 11.82, 21 ‘egregios viros et mox summa adeptos: quibusdam fortuna pro virtutibus 
uit 


2 For the adlections (69 and 73) see 

» Also Annius Verus (HA, Marcus 1. 3); Lucamas the evo other (ibe 

scival Narbonentan) short the ecar Ga. Dec Afr tdopted ULES. ope fr F- 

Calvishas Ruso Julius Frontinus (AB 1914, 267); the parent of Pedanius Fuscus (cf. 

Pliny, Bpp. vi. 6. 1); the parent of P. Manilias Vopiscus (cos. 114, deduced from ILS 
spe Aurelius Futvus (reff. ? 70), o© his woo. 











 XLIV. 

5 ‘Thus the Petilif (Hit, 1. 59.2), and M. Arrecinus Clemens (1v. 68,2). L. Ceesennius 
actus (cor, 61) was married to a Flavia Sabina (ZLS 99s), He did not eam (or survive to) 
‘second consulate, 


© ‘The Petilii may well be Sabine or Picene (though E. Svoboda (P-W xix, 1149) 
; Sex. Vettulenus Cerials (nif. c. 73) and his brother Civica Cerialis 
probably Sabine cf. the rare nomen tnd another tenatril ‘Versulenus who hae 





1647, 40); while the Cecaetnal, who have te eibe‘Stelltes are an ld farily of Tar- 
quinii (G1. Bir, $526, cf. Cicero, Pro Caerina 123 27). 
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enormities, and the roll of his victims, with casual or frivolous charges 
to explain their fate. The true and political history of the reign, namely 
the vicissitudes of different factions in the competition for bonours 
and influence, must ever baifle inquiry. 


Consuls from Transpadanc Italy had emerged to govern the armed. 
provinces, such as Rutilius Gallicus, Vestricius Spurinna,and Corellius 
Rufus. The Transpadani seem to fall back a little under Domitian. 
Evidence or appearances may be deceptive. Rutilius Gallicus obtained 
a second consulate and the Prefecture of the Ciy.' If Spurinna and 
Corellius hoped to be consuls again, there is no sign that their merits 
warranted that honour; and Verginius Rufus could not expect to rise 
higher save through special arts or special favour. The momentous 
events attending the fall of Nero designated him either to extinction 
or discreet retirement* 

Spain and Narbonensis, with legionary legates on the right side in 
69, duly furnish a number of army commanders. One of them received. 
a second consulate, Aurelius Fulvus.2 Others not, for all their worth— 
Ulpius Traianus in Syria, Frontinus and Agricola in Britain. And 
none of them comes into notoriety for victory or defeat in Domitian’s 
Dacian Wars, Aa Tulian group can be discerned at that time.« Tt was 
not strong enough to exercise 2 monopoly everywhere—and many 
names and facts are missing! 

In 8g came the proclamation of Antonius Saturninus, no noble and 
not from any of the solidly established provincial groups, but the 
newest of the new, owing senstorial rank to Vespasian.6 The loyal 
adherents of the dynasty are revealed by the lengthy consular list of 
the next year. ‘The Emperor Dornitian leads, with M. Cocceius Nerva 
for colleague. Eleven names follow. Provincials are conspicuous, but 
not of any one type or region.7 

Another crisis, in 93, brought the government into conflict with 
the party which drew its tradition and continuity from Thrasea 

* Status, Silas 24. 00 LS 1007, 

+ For northern consuls in the period see G. E. F. Chilver, Cisalpive Gaul (1941), 95 fi. 
‘T. Arilius Rufs (suff. ¢. 75) might bone (p. 75), also. Mestrius Florus (e. 73), Plutareh's 


{end and patron, 

3 Con 17 ord. 8s (cf. App 8): now known ta have been goverar of Hfiepania Clverce 
(AB 2983, 129, 

te pag le Funiulenas Vettonianus and La Tete Julia), 

1k ecoug provincial tntlience early in Doveiten's tiga te sugewted by the 
rae of Jute Urnus Prefec of Bgypt and ofthe Guard (App. ). Also perhape the 
‘Feet: rt, Pegans Capp. 94 

en = Phnom Wiain Cor,ct C7 aro: Bk Bb 
459, no. 260 (Trac) 

SP Oe the ne th ine thee ae IL Coenaliue Panto (roe Galen of hie father, PR, 
 t4zs) i Antitiue Rustin (Spansh, el PIR,A 765)sSer Julius Servanus (el App-7) 
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Paetus and Helvidius Priscus. It was a mixed aggregation (doctrine 
as well as family ties), the components being, however, mainly 
Tralian.’ All in all, ‘maiestas’ or factional rivalries brought death to 
no fewer than twelve men of consular rank during the reign of 
Domitian. No Spaniard or Narbonensian appears on that register. 

Nor was the year 93 2 fatal blow to Transpadane Italy. ‘Though 
Patavium incurs reproach in the eyes of autocracy, the Transpadani 
are variegated—alert careerists along with antique morality and 
admiration for the Republic. Patavines can still win advancement, 
and other sons of the northern zone are in no way retarded.? Vibius 
Crispus will have kept influence till his death, but other consulars 
lapsed into retirement, contented or sullen—Silius Italicus, Vestricius 
Spurinna, and Corellius Rufus. 

Political catastrophes disencumbered the path to honours, and new 
regions began to show their consuls. It was no scandal if old families 
from the Roman colonies in Africa or in the eastern lands furnished 
officers, procurators, and senators in due sequence.* But Asia itself 
and the foreign ariatocracies now ener the Hse (with coneula in 93 
and 94). Not at all a symptom of security in the ruler.* 





Accident or an assassin might subvert the dynasty, putting the 
purple into competition again. After the Flavii anybody was eligible. 
The sudden fortune exalting a new family from the Sabine country 
could not depress or disparage the men, of quality from Corduba, 
‘Nemausus, or Vasio.” Romans from the western lands, active or dis- 
creet, were well forward on the road to power before the Julii and 
Claudii went down in ruin. The ministers of state Annaeus Seneca 
and Afranius Burrus had managed the empire of the world. They 
came too early to take over the inheritance of the Caesars. 





Verus (uff 98) and Ti, Cate Caesiun Fronto (ad. 96) should also be Transpadane. 

'*'A Pactumeua was the frst consul from Attica LS toot Cirta), probably Q. Aurelivs 
Pactumeius Fronte (uf. 8o). The eastern paralel is C. Carstaniv Pronto (ef. 99), fram 
the colony of Pisidian Antioch (21.8 948). Further, L- Stertiniut Avitus (uff 93) right 
be from Africa (Grong, P-W nt A, 2453 6). 

Ch, wexvitt (Ti, Julius Celsun and A. Julius Quadratuy). 

‘And relevant to the recent emergence of» false Nero. 

7 Luck oF fate in the elevation of Vespasian js strongly (and propedty) emphasized by 

‘Taivus (Aer. 3. $3 Hist v.82. 3; Am a0. 5-3) 
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principal figures among the Narbonensian notables were old 

men now, inactive by disposition or mainly decorative in 
function, Yet they had some influence and patronage. The Narbonen- 
sians and the Spaniards kept clear of entanglement with outspoken 
cities of autocracy; admiration for the old Republic did not blind 
their vision to the imperial needs of centralized authority; and their 
intellectual interests found an outlet in oratory or verse rather than in 
doctrine. 

‘Younger members were now pressing forward, with high promise 
and high hopes. The outcome surpassed all calculation, The removal 
of the Flavian dynasty cleared the way for ite clients; the weakness of 
the new and makeshift ruler encouraged, and the threat of anarchy 
enforced, 1 disguised proclamation. When fate beckoned, a powerful 
group in the governmental hierarchy was ready with a ‘vie militaris’, 
one of the ten consular legates. 

Some but not all of the scenes and events of 68 and 63 were now 
enacted anew. In the civil wars after the fall of Nero, Licinius 
Mucienus could have put up his candidature, The family and origin 
‘of Mucianus lacks attestation, but there is « chance that he came from. 
Spain. To Mucianus there stands a parallel in Licinius Sura—and 
perhaps something more than a parille!. Sura in Domitianic Rome 
enjoyed a social distinction hardly to be predicted of the first genera 
tion in a family from the provinces: he is named us a patron of liters— 
ture in the company of two famous consulars, and of the Emperor 
himself. Mucianus, a diplomat rather than a soldier, was the maker 
of an emperor, and Sura had a share in the proclamation of Trajan. 
‘The honours to which Sura subsequently acceded stamp him 25 
‘capax imperii’, with a prernium above Julius Servianus. 

How and why the power went to Trajan and not to Servianus or 10 
Sura may in part be divined. Trajan outshone Servisnus in birth and 
distinction, with a consular and patrician parent; and there is no 
evidence that Sura stood at the head of an army in October, 97. Sura 
died prematurely, but Servianus survived to the age of ninety. 

It is not merely a few individuals or families that now rise and 
prosper, but a mass of men. ‘The bulk and the names are revealed by 


We Domitian had been reigning for fifteen years, the 





* App. Hs 
+ Mandal vr. 64, 108 (Silus Tetious and Aguillias Regula. 
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the consular Fasti of the first decade, First the praetorian governors 
in office in 96 and 97; then the legionary legates of those years, certain 
of whom are destined to hold consular commands not many years 
later; and, in due course, the legionary legates distinguished in the 
Dacian Wars. 

From 98 to 113 fourteen men enjoyed an iterated tenure of the 
‘fasces* New men and provincials predominate heavily. One only of 
‘these consuls had a consular father.? Origins are instructive. ‘The four 
persons singled out for honours in 98 and 100 appear to be decorative 
survivors, but may be something more.* Only one of them is Italian, 
Vestricius Spurinna from the Transpadane zone. As for the other ten. 
(between 102 and 113), Glitius Agricola is also a northerner;$ 
Cornelius Palmas home is Volsinii in Etruria,’ while Laberius 
Maximus comes from the municipium of Lanuvium.” Publilius Celsus, 
with whom the series closes in 113, cannot be linked to any town or 
region, but might well be Italian. ‘The rest derive from the provinces.* 
Conversely certain Italian. senators of outstanding achievement fail 
to reach a second consulate, such as the brothers Neratius Marcellus 
and Neratius Priscus.* 

‘What the Italians thought about this seizure of power and honour 
has to be divined. No sign anywhere betrays a protest, by word or act, 
against the invasion from Spain and Narbonensis. It may be pure 
accident that the only marshal who came into conflict with ‘Trajan (or 
with some of Trajan’s friends) is Laberius Maximus, a son of old 
Latium." 

‘Trajan was secure, but a chance might offer to dislodge his successor 
in the first precarious months. If it could with safety be believed that 
four of the consulars made a conspiracy (it is casier to suppress a 
plot than prove its existence), their identity and origins might prompt 
a speculation, Three (it seems) were Italian, namely Avidius Ni 
Cornelius Palma, and Publilius Celsus."' Were they perhaps driven 








+ Ch, V. Among the most notable early Trajanic consuls are Sosiue Senecio and 
Corman Palos (9) Fabien Toons endPubiin Coun (rf t08) CE 52 





julius Candidus Marius Celaus (suff 86, 11 ord. 105)—if the son of consular 
‘Marius Celdus (ef. App. 32). 

* Julius Frontinus, Vestricius Spurinna, Domitius Tullus, and Julius Ursus. 

4 TLS oat (Augusta Tasrinorurn). 

* ef PIR', C 1412, adducing CIL x1, 2697 (an earlier member of the family). 

7 ILS 6144 (Lanuvium) reveals the local magistrate L. Laberius Maximus, presumably 
his grandfather. 

Li ni Mis Rell i pend eos i i: Nie ei 
is Marbonensian, to judge by name and tribe (AE 1939, 60). 

# pi 230. Also Cunius Proculus of Asretumn (PIR ene. ‘who bad earned consular 

‘decorations, and who survived into Hadrian's 8 past, 

grin came tom Faventiavon the AcmaGa G24, Vers 1: 9,06 Hade 3.5). 
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to use Lusius the Moor against the new ruler and against the group 
that produced and supported him 

‘The names of the first consules ordinanii under Hadrian register the 
most important of his allies and relatives. The Emperor leads off 
in 1:8 with Pedanius Fuscus, the husband of his niece Julia. His 
colleague in the next year is Dasumius Rusticus, son of L. Dasumius.* 
In 120 Catilius Severus, consul for the second time, shares the 
‘fasces with Aurelius Fulyus (the third of that name). In t21 the aged 
‘Annius Verus emerges from his virtuous obscurity to hold a second 
consulate. From the list of honours one name is conspicuously absent, 
that of Julius Servianus; and Annius Verus anticipates Servianus with, 
a third consulate in 126. 

Nothing is heard of Pedanius Fuscus after his consulate, and 
nothing of his wife.’ Further, Hadrian's sister, Domitia Paullina, was 
not allowed to bear the title of ‘Augusta’; and even when she died 
(about the year 132), she had no especial commemoration\—that 
would have exalted unduly her husband, Julius Servianus, An ancient 
grudge, or new annoyances, poisoned the relations between Hadrian 
and Servianus. When the old man at last became consul for the third 
time (in 134) the honour was delusive. No doubt he hoped that his 
grandson would have the power, the young son of Pedanius Fuscus.5 

Hadrian, having returned this year after a lengthy absence, began to 
think about the transmission of the power. Various senators are 
named (on imperfect report) as potential successors, all of whom he 
came quickly to dislike ® Two years later a serious illness made the 
problem urgent—and he was now sixty. Hadrian made 2 decision— 
hick sealed the fate of Serviznus and his grandson? Roth were 
executed. Servianus in his last hour cursed his kinsman and enemy, 
who would linger in anguish and long for deliverance 

About this time Hadrian composed (or revised) his autobiography. 
"The document conveyed an elaborate apologia, with curions excuses 
and allegations. Hadrian sought to dispel the notion that Licinius 
‘Sura might have been a preferred rival, or less than a friend: Sura 
before he died made the revelation that Trajan would adopt his young 
kinsman.* As for Avidivs Nigrinus the conspirator, he must have 
been culpable, precipitate, and thankless, for it was Hadrian's design 
to nominate him as heir to the throne." Against Julius Servianus the 














+ A plot, however, is hardly to be credited (po. 244,485). 

+ ch PLiG, D1 and 1s. For L. Dasumius (7 fledriama) see further App. 80. 
pal. Dio tase a. 4 
» Born in 138 (Dio txoe. 99. 9. ' HA, Hedy. 23.6. 
1 He adopted Ceiorius Cemmmodus shortly before the end of 136, ef PIR, 
1 Dio be 

Po 
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author brought up an act of spite and envy long ago;! and Servianus’ 
hasty presumption was cited to justify his removal.? 

Hadrian’s choice had fallen upon a person of no otttstanding 
capacity, a certain Ceionius Commodus.? The reasons are obscure. 
Perhaps 2 tardy reparation for 2 crime and an error: Ceionius’ wife 
was the daughter of Avidius Nigrinus.« 

The act was useless, for Ceionius died not long after becoming 
Aclius Caesar, Hadrian now elected for the succession a much older 
man, the amiable and sedentary Aurelius Fulvus, who was instructed 
to adopt in his turn both the son of Ceionius and the grandson of 
Annius Verus.* Hadrian died bitterly hated, and barely escaping a 
posthumous indignity unparalleled for any Caesar who had died a 
natural death—excepting only Tiberius. The Senate would have 
denied consecration but for the urgent request of the new ruler, 
Aurelius Fulvus, whom posterity knows as Antoninus Pius* 


‘The new dynasty, which is Spanish with Trajan and Hadrian, 
emerges as Narbonensian with Antoninus Pius, and the strains are 
blended in the grandson of Annius Verus (otherwise Marcus Aurelius). 
"Those rulers are the successive products of a group of families allied 
and interlocked long since, first in their countries of origin and then 
at Rome. To recover its shape and texture, odd facts about narnes and 
kinship combine with conjecture; and conjecture is not vain when it 
operates with the solid substance of family polities. 

‘The first object of matrimony among the gentry, whether Italian 
or provincial, was to link families of wealth and standing, to concen- 
trate their resources, spread influence, and acquire predominance in 
a town or a region. The same principles tended to operate when a stock 
had to be perpetuated by the device of adoption. Even when a family 
had risen from equestrian rank to senatorial, from local repute to 
metropolitan fame, its sons might still look for their brides in their 
‘own country, so strong was the tic of home, the habit of alliance in a 
congenial circle, and the attraction of joining estate to estate, An 
opulent local heiress might well outweigh the birth and distinction of 
an extraneous connexion.” 

2 Fie stot a a et, Pci in ea nancy 

« Hd, Hadras. to, Porte stoma er under PUR, A 1458. Farber, P, Chares, 
atc. hell tal (1999. "gee An sdvenarows cojerarsopines that Calon wet 
really @ son of Hadrian, through adultery (J. Carcopino, Rev. ét. anc. li (1949), 290 ff.). 

* "The latter had already been betrothed to = daughter of Ceionius (HA, Marcus 4. 5) 
intr he ae sone xe for Fra the utes of Ares Pandit 
OTP Dio ute. 3, 55 LA, Piss. 2 

7 Pliny's third wife, Calpurnia, was the granddaughter of knight, L., Calpurnius 
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Migrating to the capital, the élite of the western lands took station 
beside their predecessors from the Italian towns, whom they emulated 
in ousting the nobiles, and then went on to supplant. Wealth came with 
them, often ancestral, whereas many Italian fortunes were very recent, 
deriving from civil war and the proscriptions. Some of the invaders 
were harsh and frugal, answering to a conventional label, but others 
magnificent. Valerius ‘Asiaticus aequized the gardens af Lucullus;t 
the palace of Julius Vestinus dominated the Forum;# Pedanius 
Secundus had an enormous establishment;} and Licinius Sura was 
already installed ina mansion beside Diana’s temple on the Aventine, 
long before his fame and power. 

A fashionable resort near Rome such as ‘Tibur with its villae might 
congregate a whole cluster of magnates fram one and the same region.‘ 
If the new-comers were ready to pay for comfort and display, they 
did not all abate the appetite for gain. Eminent speculatora bought 
country estates which they improved by superior shill (none could 
rival the viticultors of Narbonensis or the cil men from Spain). 
“Matrimony and inheritance caused fortunes to pile up, and, few males 
surviving in certain groups, vast posscssions reverted to women or 
Iucky heirs like the descendants of Aurelius Fulvus snd Annius Verus, 

New ties of friendship formed at Rome in the schools and salons 
or in the service of the Caesars, with advantageous marriages, and 
support thence accruing for lofty ambitions, Court favour brought a 
man close to the dynasty in more ways than one. Thus Valerius 
‘Asiaticus and Julius Vestinus. Each found a wife among the powerful 
houses established and endowed by the marshals of Augustus. 
Asiaticus married a sister of the beautiful Lollia Paullina,? while 
‘Vestinus acquired that stylish lady Statilia Messallina, whom Nero 


Fabstus, of Comum (7S ay21). For « presumeble link with Hispulla the wife of Coreliaa 
Ruka, see. 8. 

2 av, 6p, 1. Mi. Julius) Vestinun atticus (co. 65) was the aon of Clausius’ friend from 
Vienna (Z£5'312, oat HL. 

Sav. 4g a. | + Martial vt 64. 1, The Aventine wes now beroming very atyish, 

5 The Spaniards are nowable there—chus L. Corals Pusio, consul under Vespaian 
(PH, C 1429), &. AE cons, 60; Manilus Vopiscus (Status, Sifeae t. 3), and his son (or 
iprandoon), che consul of 114 (8 1044); Le Miniclun Nutalia (1, 139), cl [LP 1061; 
NC Aceenioa Sstumninus (CIT 21v, 3385); and others, whose Spanith orqtin i attested or 
sumised. 

"A man from Gades, L. Junius Moderatus Colurella, had estates at Ardes, Carseoli, 











Tacticee province! (v. 
Tolius Atticus (Columela 
implied that he made a bad bargain (Pliny, NH xiv. 51, cf. Cohumellar. 3. 3. Note alse 
the estares of Septimius Severus, a knight irom Lepeis (Statins, Sie 1. 5.34 f.). 

* Lolita Saturnina (GPL. vi, 21433): the marsiage wan deduced by Givag from the 
nomenclature of the Valerise Asistieus mffctur in 94 (P-W 20, £305). 
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coveted and took, whom Otho (so the rumour ran) destined. for his 
Empress. 

Seneca could have aspired as high, if he looked for splendour and 
hazard. The identity of his first wife has not been preserved. His 
second was Pompeia Paullina, from the colony of Arelatein Narbonen- 
sis, Her father was a knight, from the most illustrious kind, at the top 
of the administration; her brother became consul and governed a 
military province. 

No theory can legislate in these matters. Not every provincial 
family would reach out to exotic alliances until its own rank in the 
senatorial order was triumphantly established—that is to say, by the 
consulate, Fidelity to local attachments held back the Transpadane 
Italians on the road to power. Some of the colonial Romans from 
Spain were bolder, and they carried with them the Narbonensian 
notables. ‘The Flavian period witnesses the creation of a formidable 
nexus, uniting new Romans and the descendants of old colonial 
families.) 

“There is much that remains obscure about the Ulpii from Italica. 
‘Their first known senator is M. Ulpius Traianus, consul and legate of 
Syria, He married a woman called Marcia, whose origin and family is 
not verifiable, There were two children: the daughter, Ulpia Marciana, 
went to a senator from Vicetia in northern Italy, a certain Matidius.* 
This man, however, died before achieving any notable distinction: 
his daughter, Matidia, married L. Vibius Sabinus, whence Vibia 
Sabina, the wife of Hadrian, 

‘The Aclii, also from Italica, had made an early start, if an item in 
Hadrian’s autobiography is correct and correctly transmitted: the: 
senator Aclius Marullinus would take them back to Caesar or the 
‘Triumvirs.s A gap may have intervened. 'Then an Aelius takes to wife 
(30 it is inferred), a sister of M. Ulpius Traianus. The son, P. Aclius 
Hadrianus Afer, reached the praetorship but died in his fortieth year, 
leaving two children (a son and a daughter) by his wife, a lady called 
Domiitia, from the ancient city of Gades.* 

Tn Hadi: own circle of friends and alli sy connexions might be 
surmised with opulent families of other towns in Baetica, such as the 
Annii of Uccubi.? The Dasumii of Corduba are also promising. In 
the year 08 the consular L. Dasumius drew up an elaborate testament, 
with a long string of legates. Next after the son (whom by this act he 
took in adoption) and the daughter, stands the name of Julia, daughter 





















* PIR!, S 6s, 


« viz, C. Salonius Matidius Patruinus (PIR*, S 8). 
* HA, Hade. 1, 2. “PIR, ABs. 
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of Servianus; and to Julius Servianus himself is entrusted the super- 
vision of the obsequics." 

Servianus had married Hadrian's sister (perhaps not his first wife). 
Servianus, it appears, was related to Dasumius the testator, whose 
stock supplied another link elsewherein thegroup. Further, Servianus 
had recently betrothed his daughter, the child of Hadrian’s sister, 
to a young man of distinction and promise, Pedanius Fuscus, whose 
family derived from another part of the peninsula, from the colony of 
Barcino in Tarraconensis.* 

Early immigration is revealed by nornenclature—and sometimes by 
the claims of families (not all perhaps authentic) to derive from a 
specific people or town of ancient Italy. With the Aclii it is the Latin 
colony of Hadria in Picenum;3 the Dasumii discovered an ancestor 
among the princes of the Messapians;é and the ultimate origin of the 
Utpii (a solitary writer attests it) was the city of Tuder, renowned for 
tmactial valour, on the Etruscan border of the Umbrian territories.” 

‘The kin of the Ulpii have been indicated. ‘They disclose no tie with 
Narbonensis. ‘There remains the wife of Trajan. She was called 
Pompeia Plotina—and, it would seem, already related to the Ulpii, 
though it cannot be said whether she was close in propinquity.* 

Pormpeia Ploting, the consort of ‘Trajan, probably came, like many 
other Pompeii in the new aristocracy, from the province of Narbenen- 
sis. The city of Nemausus might be the home of her family.® The 
praencmen of her father can be established—he was L. Pompeius— 
but that is all ‘The presumption remains of connexions, significant 
no doubt but far beyond the reach of conjecture, with other families 
in Nemausus and throughout the ‘provincia’."' 

Narbonensis comes out earlier than, Spain on the imperial roll of 
consuls, and the native dynasts precede the colonials of Latin or 
Tralian stock: Vienna and Nemausus had once been tribal capitals, 
Of the first two consuls Valerius Asiaticus was cut short in his glory, 


Cl. ¥1, x0329,1. 6; 110 

+ Serviaran (aff $0), born e,47 (Dio tata. 27-1), f9 a whole generation older, 

2 App. 6 App. 80. SHA, Hodr. t,t. 

Marcus 3, 6, of. App. 86. ” Vietor, Bits 13.1 (c. App- 81). 

2 ledy called ‘Lip M. &, Plena’ ie revealed on the war tablets of Herculaneum 
belonging to the period 60-79 (published in La Parala del Patatot(x946), 983 £); Further, 
sre deeds 70 (AB 1953, 198), Conerbly aes of Teen's hero dmg oh 
tarlier wife. 

Because of the basilica built there in her honour (HA, Hadr. 22.2). 
App. 8. 
Pemnaps with Arius Antoninus, with his wife Boionia Procilla, or with the successful 
D.erentivs Senurianus (auf, 102 08 1, whom Crows plossibly claims as Nusbonenstan, 
‘wife, or motker of the unidentified 
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but Domitius Afer went gaily on, adding commercial gains to his 
profits from the bar: he developed extensive brickworks in the neigh- 
bourhood of the capital." His enormous fortune passed to a pair of 
Narbonensian brothers whom he adopted. The twé Domitii, Tullus 
and Lucanus, lived in concord, administered the property in common, 
enjoyed honours and public distinction—and were much disliked? 
‘The daughter of Lucanus inherited it all, Domitia Lucilla, who 
‘Tullus adopted. She married Calvisius Tullus.’ That match produced 
a second Domitia Lucilla.+ 

‘The city of Nemausus continues to be prodigious as the home of 
senators, Aurelius Fulvus, a legionary legate in the East under Domi- 
tius Corbulo, and later on the Danube (in 69), got a consulate from 
Vespasian, a'second from Domitian, and also the post of Prefect of 
the City.* His son achieved honour as consul ordinarius in 89. He 
married the daughter of that elegant and distinguished person Arrius 
Antoninus (also twice consul).? Born in the year 86, and consul in 120, 
the son of this match was destined to becomean emperor, the successor 
of Hadrian.* 

Baetica and Narbonensis enter into successive alliances, ‘Two 
significant stages can be verified, ‘The first is the marriage of ‘Trajan 
and Pompeia Plotina. In the second a single Spanish family, the 
Annii, acquires a double reinforcement from Narbonensis. M. 
Annius Verus, about whom the records of Trajan’s reign are all but 
silent, owes more to matrimonial politics and to his descendants than 
to personality or any achievements. As bride for his son Annius 
Verus secured the second Domitia Lucilla;* and he gave his daughter, 
Annia Faustina, in wedlock to Aurelius Fulvus, the grandson of the 
two eminent Narbonensian consulars Aurelius Fulvus and Arrius 
Antoninus."® 

‘The matches were devised by Annius Verus at the end of Trajan’s 
reign or eatly under his successor, and. the texture of a whole dynasty 
is revealed, Certain links are missing in this Hispano-Narbonensian 
group. The local origins of Julius Servianus and of the Calvisii 
Temain unattested, no man can say precisely where Catilius Severus 


* Cl xv, 979-43, Be. * Pliny, Epp. 8. 18, 

+ PARS, C 357. Far hizo, and his father, Calvisius Ruso, see App. 87, Lucila had had an 
catlior hutband and children (ef. Pliny, Epp. vit. 18. 2 £). 

+ D 183 (the mother of M. Aurel). 

» A 1510 (which needs correction and supplement, ef. App. 87). $A rs09. 
snicf 3086, To be presuced Narbonensan, and pechaps from Nemausus (cf, App. 32,00 

farius Celaun). 

"A 15ta. By his fall style "T, Aureliue Fulvus Boionivs Arsius Antoninus’ 

* 696, marrying D 183. 

'* "The next generation tightened the link when two cousins married, young Annius 
‘Verus (ie. the future emperor) and Faustina, the daughter of Aurelius Fulvus (otherwise 
Antoninus Pius). 
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comes in, and there are other figures on the fringe of the complex. 
The consular magnates promoted friends and adherents from their 
‘own towns or regions. One man who clearly had a following of his own 
among the consuls early in ‘Trajan’s reign was Licinius Sura. Yer 
for Sara, by paradox, no link of blood or propinguty is known with 
anybody 

Such is the group that comes to power with ‘Trajan and furnishes 
the dynasty of the Antonines. ‘The personalities and the inner rivalries 
remain for the most part obscure. The true story could not he related 
by any historian in that season. 





The long ascension of the provincial notables began in the last age 
of the imperial Republic. That epoch in Rome's history was turbulent, 
and it is sometimes arraigned as corrupt and decadent. The charge is 
superficial, On the contrary, energy and vitality, The age that 
produced the oratory of Cicero, the poems of Lucretius and Catullus, 
needs no defences and it ereated, or rather allowed to grow, the whole 
civilization of the new Romans in Transpadana, Narbonersis, and the 
two Spaine, 

If the provinces seem neglected by the Roman government under 
the Republic, it meant that they could develop in their own way, 
without impediment. Hierarchie grades in Roman society were an 
incentive to action, and prejudice acted as a stimulus to the virtue 
and energy of the new stocks. Finally, the strife of factions and leaders 
at Rome, while deplorable (and fatal to many of the participants), 
broke down basriers and swept the provincials forward, Their advance 
is a natural sequel to the admission of alien stocks of Tealy into 
the Roman governing class during the Revolution, The provincials 
ead close on their heels and begin 0 draw level before the Julio~ 
Claudian dynasty ends, 

The role and agency of the different Caesars has been variously 
assessed, and commonly misconceived. Preoccupation with the 
biography of emperors, fancied oppositionsof personality, and artificial 
contrasts in policy are largely to blame, When combined with ignorance 
about dynastic politics at Rome and neglect of patronage in its mani- 
fold operations, whether Republican or imperial, the results can be 
disastcous, Thus a schematic contrast, both in chatacter and in policy, 
between Caesar the Dictator and Caesar Augustus, cleaves a chasm. 
between the Republic and the Principate and obscures the whole 
thythm of the Revolution, 

Far too much attention goes to the emperors as individuals. They 
may accelerate or retard the social movement. ‘They seldom do much 

"et Le Miniius Natale (nu tof): from Brena VES 1020). 
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to modify it, The exception is Claudius. The steady line is the promo- 
tion of municipal aristocrats, but Claudius deviates by admitting 
tribal chieftains to the Roman Senate. Claudius’ act was impermanent. 
Accident redressed the balance, and history resumed a more normal 
course, an almost predictable development.! 

It is a question not always asked, how powerful is an autocrat. He 
may often be merely the name for 2 government, or the creature of a 
syndicate, with a restriction of his licence to do good or evil. The 
State needs Caesar for its head, and Caesar needs friends and ministers 
--but the servants are not sorry to manage without their master, to 
exploit his youth or his absence, his kindness or stupidity. 

From the beginning the clientela of the Caesars overrode the 
distinctions of birth, rank, and nationality; and the favour of the ruler 
opened an avenue for provincials and foreigners to posts in the house- 
hold or places in the cabinet. One branch of the dynasty itself is 
strongly cosmopolitan. While ‘Tiberius Caesar spent the last ten years 
of his reign at Capreae, his brother's widow, Antonia the daughter of 
M. Antonius the Triumnvir, maintained a court at Rome, supervising 
her grandson Caligula along with a collection of foreign princes, and 
commanding no small political influence.* 

Through all grades and ramifications of the governmental service 
the ministers of the Caesars dispense patronage and promote their 
adherents—centurionates, officer posts and procuratorships, the 
latus clavus; and for the senator, magistracies, provinces, and priest- 
hoods. ‘Two paths lie open to the highest honours. ‘The one is law and 
oratory, with diplomatic arts that manage the Senate for the Princeps, 
with loyal talent to defend Caesar's friends and destroy his enemies 
in the high court of justice. The other is the administrative or military 
career. The sons or grandsons of the procurators tend to monopolize 
the consular commands, They are the principal supports of the 
dynasty—and they hold the arbitrament, should it come to civil war. 

Military and civilian, the contrast is facile and imperfect. In the 
higher strata of society, Rome knew no distinct military caste. The 
senator governing a province unites in his one person the functions 
of judge and general; and equestrian officers wear no insignia unless 
with the troops. ‘The Caesars of the Julian and Claudian line affected 
a standard of polite accomplishments that was to excite the wonder of 
later ages.* And they made exacting demands upon their ministers and 
favourites: court officials shine as men of letters, the secretariat 








» Roth L., Vitellus and Valerius Asiaticus had cultivated Antonia (4m. x1. 3. 1). 
> Victor, De Cass. 8. 7: “adeo litters culti atque eloquentia fuere ut, ni cunctis vitiis 
absque Augusto nimil forent, tantze artes proiecto texissent modica fagitia.” 
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bristles with erudition, and the procurator abroad will alternate fiscal 
duties with scientific research.' 

‘The consular legates who supervise the imperial armies are none 
the less orators or writers—Pomponius Secundus the tragedian, the 
elegant Cluvius Rufus on bis way towards historical compositions, 
or Licinins Mucianus eagerly registering the curiosities of nature. 
A generation later intellectual interests become more pervasive with 
‘men like Fabius Justus whom the friendship of Cornelius Tacitus 
illuminates, and Sosius Senecio, the patron of Plutarch; and no 
estimation of the governing oligarchy in its tastes and quality will 
neglect the enigmatic figure of Licinius Sura. 

‘The provincial schools and instructors in the last age of the 
Republic were far from contemptible. Already formed and inspired, 
the young men who take the road to the capital rise by talent and 
alacrity, prominent in the new literary movements of each age, 
whether it be poetry, with Catullus and his friends, or rhetoric at the 
Augustan prime of the great artists in declamation, whose memorials 
the elder Seneca compiled. The provincials go on a8 vigorous inno- 
vators, in the person of Seneca’s son, who marked and symbolized a 
whole period; and provincials are still in the lead when innovation 
descends to preciosity and. reverts to atchaism. Spain and Gaul end 
by seizing the political power. When Corduba or Italica, Nemausus or 
‘Vasio prevail, it ia the triumph of wealth, energy, and opportunism: 
it is also the triumph of the educated classes. 

‘There were good provincials, and bad. Competition made them. 
ruthless, they were subservient to the Caesars, and success bred 
ostentation and insolence. Received opinions monotonously com- 
memorate the antique honesty or provincial parsimony of the new 
governing class. Casual and disquieting facts emerge, Domitius Afer, 
for all his wit and oratorical renown, can earn no commendation at the 
ultimate verdict, even though the historian suppresses the gross 
authentication of his greed.? When Afer’s son died, a social com- 
mentator well trained in tact and delicacy is not afraid to reveal more 
than would be expected about the squalid accompaniments of a res 
plendent fortune. A man’s last will and testament, so Pliny avers, is 
sometimes, but not always, the mirror of his character.’ Domitius 
Tullus was a repellent old man in every way (the details of his physical 
decrepitude are registered) but he redeemed himself at the end: the 





* Apart from notorious instancer like Pliny and Suetonius, observe Pompeius Planta, 
‘Titinius Capito, and Vibive Maximus, Also Seneca's frend Lveils Junior (PER, L386), 
himself-a weiter (Epp. 19. 3], ane expected to make proftable investixations when pro= 
‘curator of Siily (79. 
"He perished ‘ee ci redundantia in eens! (Jereme, Chron. 179 HL). 
3 yp. tu. 8. 
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adopted daughter got the inheritance (Domitia Lucilla), disappointing 
a numerous pack to whom Tullus had artfully held out brilliant 
inducements. 

Sex. Marius, who owned mines in Baetica, the wealthiest man in all 
Spain, was a depraved person; Marius Priscus when proconsul 
behaved criminally; and provincial names stand out in the group 
that joined with Antonius Passa forging the will of an opulent and 
childless old senator.? 

Nothing is known to impugn the cultivated leisure of Arrius 
Antoninus or the quiet years of Annius Verus; Aurelius Fulvus holds 
the prefecture of the City without mistake or misdemeanour recorded; 
the testamentary dispositions of Dasumius bear witness to the com- 
prehensive generosity of a man of property from Corduba; the 
Pedanii have lived down the scandal of a Pedanius murdered not 

erhaps without provocation; and only a stray hint in a Greek writer 
incriminates the morals of Licinius Sura.+ 

Men of the time might have had another story to tell, if comment 
fal been free and safe registering intrigue, torpor, and complaceney. 
In what survives of li 1¢ provincial magnates from 
Spain and Gaul benefit from a “hihly favourable presentation. Tt is 
not surprising. Most of the writers had no other origin. 

‘Quintilian furnishes a list of the six orators predominant in his own 
time and knowledge,s With Seneca and Domitius Afer go two Gauls, 
Julius Africanus and Julius Secundus. There are two Italians, Vibius 
Crispus from Vercellae in the North and Galerius Trachalus (whose 
town was Ariminum)* Central Italy and Campania are lacking. 

Other branches of literature confirm. In the age between Nero and 
Hadrian what writer is there of any consequence save Statius (and 
his claims will be variously estimated) who is not provincial? The 

rovincial zone of Italy has the elder Pliny and the younger, also 
Biles [tious ihe others, so far se sacevtaine, belong fo tho wesecrn 
lands? Seneca and Lucan, Quintilian and Martial, derive from 
Spain. Also the historian Fabius Rusticus.* 

Juvenal could have turned the edge of his satire against the success- 
ful upstarts from the western provinces. Seneca was 2 gift, and the 
enormously wealthy men like Domitius Tullus or L. Dasumius. Juvenal 





i ea) NE TO 1 9» Arm. x08. 406 (p. 479). 








swith Flaccus the Patavine poet, Martial ef, 76. 2), may be provincial. Observe 
1 Jlus Ursus Valerian Faces (PUR, an cf. Groag in P-W x, 881): perhaps 
identical with L. Valerius Flaccus (nf. 
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refrains, secking easier topics, and more congenial—decayed noble~ 
men or indigent Greek adventurers. Junius Juvenalis, though his 
family lives at Aquinum, may be provincial himself. 


Cornelius Tacitus, with. an historian’s equity of malice, discloses, 
the daré side as well as the light when he writes about men from Spain 
and Narbonensis, By paradox, the friendlier view is most in evidence. 
Tr illuminates the larger figures in his narrative such as Annacus 
Seneca and Afranius Burrus, ‘The minister of state, vulnerable to 
malice on manifold counts, is shielded from detraction; and the 
Prefect of the Guard is magnified to be a worthy pariner, embellished 
in performance and repute. Elsewhere odd details are significant. 
Not ina single place is an origin from Spain or Narbonensis brought 
up against aman for contumely or dispraisal. On the contrary. Valerius 
Asiaticus is glorified—bold and generous, surpassing the nobiles of 
Rome. He openly avowed his share in the conspiracy that removed 
Caligula; and the dignity of his life was matched by the elegant 
composure of his end when he fell a victim to the intrigues of Messal- 
lina, the perfidy of L. Vitellius, and the dull apathy of Claudius 
Caesar. The consul Julius Vestinus, who despised Nero, loved free~ 
dom, and was not wanted by the adherents of the aristocratic Piso, 
made a quick decision for a quick death: and Dillius Vocula plays a 
heroic part as a Roman general on the Rhine, not perhaps answering 
wholly to his military success, but immortalized by an oration of 
antique and Roman grandeur. 





ib 74 And Sora mit cme fran Hippo Rea in Abin (AB 105, 1 
"par doe shout the vituos Burros, H. de ta Ville de Mirtont, Rew. phil oem 

{2910}, 73 Fes in defence, R. Waite ib. 244 ft 

‘have his eatons fora favourable preae:taton of Seneca orof Burrus, whatever their orig, 
° Hist 1¥. g8 (highly Livien, ef App. 34). Take C. Dillua Aponianus (PLR, D 8) 
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XLV. THE ORIGIN OF CORNELIUS 
TACITUS 


veyor of received truths, it is expedient to know something about 

the country of his origin and his rank in society—all the more when 
he happens to be bound up with the process he describes, not merely 
narrating the record of events but in his own person an historical 
document. Cornelius Tacitus was 2 senator and a consul, ‘The His- 
toriae recount what happened in his own time and experience, And, 
although in the Annales he went back and began with the accession of 
‘Tiberius Caesar, his narrative was designed to link the two composi- 
tions, The man, the methods, and the preoccupations are the same. 
‘Taken together, the Annales and the Historiae were suitably regarded 
as a single work in thirty books." 

Tacitus writes according to the spirit and the categories of the past. 
‘Whit is his relation to the present? Does he come from the old aristo- 
racy or the new? And if the new, will his ‘patria’ be sought in Italy 
or in the provinces? 


I an historian claims to be better than an antiquarian or a pur- 








Some argue that the ancestry of Tacitus is illustrious, deriving not 
merely from the nobilitas of the Republic, but from the patriciate 
itself, the ultimate aristocracy of the city of Rome; and they suppose 
him to belong to a branch of the Cornelii that had languished in 
obscurity for long generations.* 

‘The miracle of supreme literary genius emerging among the 
patricians at that late season, or at any season, would stagger the best 
disciplined of credulities. War and politics, honour and privilege, 
such were the preoccupations of the patricians in their great age; and 
in their decline they kept up the fight for wealth and dignity. Litera- 
Sure was never their business, not even a refuge and consolation. 

etry and history are supplied by imported talent: Italian under the 
Ra lic, provincial under the Empire. 

"That is not the major embarrassment. It takes search and effort to 
identify a patrician among the contemporaries of Cornelius Tacitus. 
‘The class is all but obsolete. Cornelii, Fabii, Valeri, and patrician 
gentes of lesser fame, coming back to honour in the ‘alliance of the 
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Caesarian dynasty, enjoyed a brief renascence, but hazardous and 
calamitous, verging to total extinction when the line of Caesar Augus- 
tus terminated with Nero. 

‘Only one of the patrician houses is registered on the consular Fasté 
under the Flavian emperors. It happens to be the Cornelii, the family 
that once produced the glory of the Scipiones, the ambition of Cinna 
and of Sulla, the long line of the dull Lentuli. Several branches survive, 
but inferior, of no consequence save to the student of genealogy. As 
would be expected and postulated, they have inherited and distinc 
tive cognomina No family of the patrician Cornelii ever owned to 
the cognomen ‘Tacitus’. 

‘Though mare numerous, the plebeian nobilitas of the Republic 
succumbs to a comparable destiny, and even the descendants of 
‘Triumviral and Augustan consuls are sadly reduced. Tacitus belongs, 
not to the decayed and impotent nobilitas, but to the class now domi 
nant at Rome and managing the Empire. 

On what grounds has it been denied? The argument depends upon 
sundry remarks of the historian. He speaks with scom and distaste 
of upatarts; and his animadversions on men of equestrian rank and 
municipal origin are taken as a strong presumption that he cannot be 
the son of a mere knight. 

Hence the easy persuasion that Cornelius Tacitus must be an arist: 
crut of the blucst blood and purest prejudice. Undue eredence 
been given to the language of social disparagement at Rome, tradi- 
tional in its ferocity. A novus homo, though he might count as noble in 
his own town, was obscurely born, and a nonentity, ‘ignobilis', at 
Rome—and they told him se. The tone and colouring of Tacitus 
comes from the traditions of Roman history—and the dramatic 
genius of an historian who composed the annals of the Empire in the 
spirit of the Republic. 

One extreme opinion about the antecedents of Comelius Tacitus 
hhas now been challenged. The other conjectures a servile extraction, 
with a strong hintat the ten. thousand Cornelii liberated from bondage 
and enfranchised by Sulla the Dictator.* The appeal to the monstrous 
company of Sulla's freedmen is familiar and misleading. Tacitus 
himself must take his part of the blame: « discussion in the Annales 
brings up the assertion that most of the equestrian order and many 
of the senators are of libertine stock.? The citation has become canoni- 
cal, To believe it does less than justice to the art of the historian, who, 











«App. 94 * A, Stein, Naw Johrbicher xxxv (c915), 301 

2 it. 277 £2 et phasis equitum, pleriaque sanatoribue non allande oriqinem trai.” 
A notorious contemoorary instance was Larcius Macedo, murdered by his saves. Acconl— 
ing to Pliny, thit senator’ father had been a slave (EPP. ll. 14, 1)- 
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employing speeches to dramatize = person or expound a theme, 
claims his full iberty and achieves plausibility by adding what speeches 
normally contain: that is to say, distortion and deceit. 

‘An inspection of the Roman Senate under the rule of the Julii and 
Claudii fails to support the contention that any great number of the 
‘patres' had come up from slavery. The Revolution accelerated the 
process of social change, rapid and menacing. Yet, while civil war and 
the proscriptions benefited the libertine class, spoil and profit were 
not disdained by careerists of free birth and good condition; and 
noble partisans of the great dynasts shared with municipal worthies in 
the distribution of private land and public funds. If some novi homines 
rose by their own efforts, through financial skill and the trade of war- 
fare, not all were sordid and despicable in their origin. They might 
derive from reputable local families—some, indeed, the pride and 
flower of the Italian gentry, of ancient lineage and inherited primacy 
in the towns, 'The reign of Caesar Augustus, consolidating the revolu- 
tionary process, installs the municipal magnates in the circle of the 
Roman governing aristocracy. 

If the descendants of freed slaves were numerous among the new 
senators, their domiciles and their nomenclature might confirm the 
fact. They might be expected to come from commercial cities in some 
preponderance (Rome among them), and to bear the gentilicia of 
aristocratic houses that possessed great riches and a host of slaves. 
‘The contrary emerges. Small and remote municipia arc strongly in 
evidence; while rare and peculiar names, Etruscan, Umbrian, Oscan, 
Iyrian, exemplify the inguist and tribal monic that is called Tay, 
and reveal the indigenous aristocracy of the land." 

Under the Empire the families of the Republican nobilitas fade and 
perish, By paradox their names, both the patrician and the plebeian, 
become more frequent on the consular Fasti—new Cornelii, Valerii, 
and Fabii, new Licinii and Domitii. ‘The new arrivals that carry this 
type of nomenclature are not freedmen, not even Italians, but pro- 
vincials for the most part. The noble gentilicia go back to the procon- 
suls who granted the citizenship to their forefathers. 





Extreme views being discarded, the argument can converge on the 
class and country of Cornelius Tacitus. It is clear that the Roman 
knight of that name, financial agent of the government in Gallia Bel- 
gica and the two Germanies, is the parent of the senator. In the pre- 
face to the Héstoriae Tacitus plainly states that he owes his rank to the 
Emperor Vespasian.? These Cornelii are a new family, rising through 
the service of the Caesars and discovered at the moment of transition. 
* R. Syme, Rom, Rev. (1939), 82 ff.; 362 ff. * Hist. 1. 1. 3 (quoted, p. 63). 
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‘Tacitus exhibits a keen interest in the Rhineland; he has accurate 
knowledge or odd details about Colonia Claudia; and he carefully 
registers certain transactions round about the years ¢5-58." The elder 
Pliny was then passing his third and last period of equestrian service 
‘with the armies on the Rhine, Pliny records that he had seen a son of 
the procurator who died in infancy.* Another son may have seen the 
light of day somewhere in Belgica or in the Rhineland, perhaps at 
Augusta Trevirorum or Colonia Claudia. It does not matter much, 
‘The place where a man happens to be bora is a mere accident, telling 
nothing about rank or origin. Tt is not his ‘patria’ 2 

“Tota Italia’ triumphed with Cacsar Augustus. Before long, first 
with officers and procurstors and then with senators and consuls, 2n 
impressive contingent cames from three territaries—from the Trans 
padene tract of northern Italy, from Gallia Narbonensis, and from 
Spain. ‘These regions, showing wealth and vitality in the last age of the 
Republic, furnished decisive resources of power in the struggle for 
‘mastery at Rome. Dragged into faction and civil war in the train of the 
monarchie party-leaders, the new Romans (cclonisl, native, and mixed 
i ) find scope for talent and ambition. They surge irresistibly 
ferward under the patronage of the Caesarian dynasty, 

‘Transpadane Italy, Narbonensis, or Spain—somewhere in that 
provincial and dynamic zone is the home of Cornelius Tacitus. To 
narrow the quest, various arguments can be invoked. First, his mar- 
riage. The procurator's son, maaking his start in the career of honours, 
may have required, when he took a wife, the becking of influential 
senators from his own country; and Julius Agricola, looking. for 
character, education, and promise in a son-in-law, may have pre-~ 
ferred not to look beyond the borders of Narbonensis+ 

‘Next, the friends of Cornelius Tacitus. The Dialogus might furnish 
some guidance. Four persons sppear in thst treatise, One of them 
ia Curiatius Maternus, senator and dramatic poct. His origin lacks 
attestation, nothing connects his name or family with any of the 
of the Gallic provinces.* 'The second ia Julius Secundus, an orator of 
repute, A Gaul, it is tru, but not from Narbonensis. He comes from 
somewhere in Tres Galliae: the distinction between Gallia Comata 
and Narbonensis was primordial in the conception of the Romans.” 
Similarly the third character in question, M. Aper—probably a Gaul 
rather than a Narboncnsian, and perhaps a Julius: 

1 pasa 2 NH vit 76 (quote, p, $0), 
ce fate Yor a Home, Hod) bu en debe ab patie 

1 Aisol's wn otcupations between 70 ané 77 would not fevour his corcing to know 
the Yours Tacitus, His ewe was Negbenessan (2). 
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‘The fact that Julius Secundus and M. Aper are prominent in the 
Dialogus has no relevance to the origin of Cornelius Tacitus. It attests 
the singular fame and proficiency attained in the field of oratory by 

provincials—and by Gauls especially. The young Tacitus attached 
Riseif to the leading forensic speakers, precisely Secundus and Aper. 
Like the official career, the pursuit of education took a man far out- 
side his regional friendships, into the company of teachers and 
‘students from every land. The fourth character in the Dialogus is 
Vipstanus Messalla, immeasurably superior to the others by distine- 
tion of birth. Though his stock was ultimately municipal, it had risen 
to the consulate two generations before, and had been found worthy 
of a matrimonial alliance with 2 house of the old patriciate.' To round 
off the argument about the Dialagus, and indeed to dispose of it, will 
be added the dedicant, Fabius Justus (who forswore oratory and 
elected the career of provinces and armies). Like most other Fabii 
of note under the Empire after the extinction of the patrician F: 
he might be Spanish.* 

Fabius Justus and the four interlocutors in the Dialogus permit no 
decision between Narbonensis and "Franspadane Italy, Apart from 
the Dialogus, the sole soutce of knowledge about friends of Tacitus is 
the correspondence of Pliny. That Tacitus, like Pliny, was a son of 
Italia ‘Transpadana is an attractive and reasonable notion.? There is 
no proof. ‘The letters fail to yield any single item that can convince, 
Pliny publishes no fewer than eleven missives to the address of 
Cornelius Tacitus: nothing about ‘Italia nostra’ as a common loyalty, 
no mention of any mutual friends as linked by a common origin in the 
North.* Though Pliny asks Tacitus for advice when seeking a school- 
master for the town of Comum, no regional claims reinforce the 
appeal to the mature judgement of the educational expert! Again, 
Pliny describes to a friend the obsequies of the great Verginius Rufus, 
with emphasis on the fact that Verginius was his own guardian, that 
the territories of their towns marched, and so did their estates, An 
eloquent speaker delivered the funeral eulogy, none other than the 
consul Cornelius Tacitus.* Pliny does not say that the choice of the 

' "Their first attested member (muff. 18), is only a mame; but the nomenclature of the 
second, L. Vipstanus Messalla Poplicola (cos. 48), implies descent from the Valerii Mes- 
‘sallac on the maternal side (p. ror). Hence a singular appropriateness in the role of 
Vipstanus Messalla in the Dialogus. 

But Narbonensis a not at all excluded, Nasbo shows a chiner of L. Fabii, mostly 
livertine (CHL x, ‘and there are six other instances in the 

















‘Asbach, Rémiicher Kaitertum und Verforsume bis auf Trai (2896), 128; G. E, F. 
Chiiver, Cizalpine Gaul (1941), 04. Not, however, that ‘his style and thought can be 
shown fo contain Gallicisms (ib, 105). 

{lly inno emong the tt vine thet bound the two ends (BHP. 20.7). 

5 Bgp.wv. 15. 
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orator had any geographical point or propriety. Nor need it have: a 
state funeral explains the consul. 

‘The argument from silence cannot go very far. An author does not 
have to mention facts with which his readers may be presumed 
familier, Pliny nowhere documents the northern origin of his con- 
sular friends Corellius Rufus and Vestricius Spurinna; and his 
language towards Cornelius Tacitus, who was senior in years and 
renown, is suitably marked by distance and deference. 

‘Not but what the lack of personal links between Tacitus and Pliny’s 
circle of northern friends calls for remark. Patriotism and vanity 
ought to have testified somewhere. In all the correspondence there 
are only two pastagea that bring Tacitus into relation with any known, 
and named third person. ‘Though not conclusive, they tell against 
‘Transpadana.! 

Inferences of this kind cannot but be faint and flimsy. The his- 
torian’s own writings might disclose some arguments in support. 
When Nero in the progress of his enormities exhibited his histrionic 
and vocal talent before the public, Tacitus records how indignant 
were visitors from the remote towns and from that Italy which still 
kept the rigorous habit of the old morality.? The words recall Pliny’s 
tribute to the virtue of ‘illa nostra Italia’, but offer no guidance.> 
‘The thing had hecome a commonplace, the Transpadana superseding 
the Sabine land as domicile and paragon of the ancient ways.* Nor 
would it perhaps be fair to invoke Tacitus’ account of the campaigns of 
the year 69, and especially the difficulty about the battle near Bed- 
riacum, as contributing to disprove a northern origin.> 

So far the discussion has been confined in the main to miscellaneous 
and fragmentary items. A more adventurous interpretation may delve 
into the style and thought of Tacitus, there to discover the qualities 
and essence of the Celt. Of old the natives of Gaul, fervently addicted 
to oratory, affected a manner of discourse both majestic and epigram- 
matical;# and their eager talent soon put them among the masters of 








! Miz, Asinies Rufus (iv, 15) and Julius Nuse (v6; 9), See App. 92. 

= dom vk. 5. 12 sed qui temotis © municpiisseveraque ndhue ef antiqui mes re- 
tinenic Ita’, Be, 

"Epp. 1. +4. 42 ‘patria est ei rica exilla otra [aia quae mulrues adhue verecandine 
feagalitats segue eta rusticvatic ntiqaae retinet se serve! 

Wand clewhere the Nstorian does noe seer to infuse tals’ with a heavy mestage of 
cersotion, tis ot reey significant thet he should denounce an admiral at Reveania'quod = 
yelue infinura nationum Tealisen huxusia sucvitisque adflctavsset” (en. xilL. 30. #) 
“Talia is used sentimentlly inthe speech of Tiberius (tt. s4. 4), and in two passages that 
may dene frem Claadian orations (Kt, 15. £1 XI 4%. 3). Cl the opening words OF the 
tevater conedtem ILS 6043, which may embody Clautian laoiuage (APP. 42) 

*'p. 163 f., with App. 10. For an enigmatic staiement about the incorporation of 
sorchermn Italy (24. 21) see App. 93. 
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rhetoric at Rome. The pride, the passion, and the invective of the 
Celt, blending with the temper and the traditions of the Roman 
governing order, might go a long way towards explaining the genius 
of Cornelius Tacitus.* 

‘The invocation of the Celtic spirit is a familiar device in eriticism 
and in biography. The poet Valerius Catullus is taken as a prime 
example, for his fire and passion, his tenderness and pathos, the 
spontaneity of his loves and hates. Nor is Mantua's poet omitted.* 
Catullus came from Verona, and the cognomen may be Celtic.’ 
Mantua, however, is an ancient foundation of the Etruscans, Not 
that it matters much. Even if it be proved that the name ‘Ver- 
gilius’ is Etruscan, the nomenclature of the North is so tricky, 
its ethnic amalgam so complex, that no valid conclusions about the 
stock of the poet in relation to his writings (or anything else) are 
likely to emerge.* 

Arguments have sometimes been based upon the race of the his- 
torian Livy—Patavium was the capital of the Veneti, a nation whose 
language was certainly not Celtic.’ It would be more pertinent to 
draw attention to the things that Livy and Virgil have in common, 
despite all that separated their cities in origin and history, in speech 
and in customs.* 

‘That is not to deny the survival of local divergences north of the 
Po, or elsewhere in Italy, still less to depreciate the force of local 
patriotisms. There was something in Livy that could be opprobriously 
designated as ‘Patavinitas',’ How much the inner ‘Patavinitas’ of the 
historian had to do with race or region is another matter. Nor will a 
prudent man try to assess what is Umbrian in Propertius, what is 
Paelignian in Ovid.* 

“The facile and delusive play with racial origins in Latin literature 
has been almost entirely concentrated upon the Celtic strain in poets 
imeppadais dx* obfjoa pir davriim, posiow Bi rae Ddeew, deedgral re wal dravarieoi ni 
rerpayeinudros twdpyoun, 

Pek M. L, Gordon, JRS xxvt (1936), 190. 

? Thus, 3 both Catullus and Virgil, H. W, Garrod in The Oxford Book of Latin Verse 
(xg1a), 1x 

Qi "Catura"Carurotew’, he. :but perhaps eho for‘CaoiIytian, 
sexihon altillyrischer Personennamen (+929), 29. M. Schuster, asserting that 
‘of the poet should be relegated “in den Fabelbereich’, prefers to believe 
that he belongs to an old Roman colonial family (P-W vit 4, 2354 f.). Verona was not a 
Roman colonial foundation. 
"The poet's mother wae Magis, « name prima facie Oxcan. Observe N. Magius of 
Cremona (Caesar, HC 1.34. 4)—-an old Latin colony 

RS. Conway, New Studie of o Great Inheritance (1921), 190. (on the "Venetian 

‘of view in Roman bistory), 
Re Syme, o-. 48s 7 po 208, 
1 6: Norden dincovered in Propertivs an affinity with Ving, ‘mit dem er das wmbrische 
Goblet Re Lateratur® (e954), 72) 
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from the North, as though it were certain what ‘Celtic’ meant. Spain 
might engender doubts about operations of this kind. If Spanish 
characteristics were sought in members of the Seneca family, it would 
be well to recall that the Annaei are of Italian colonist stock. Their 
town is Corduba, in the south-west, in Bactica, Celtiberia is a very 
different part of Spain. Both Quintilizn and Martial were botn in that 
country—of native ancestry, it may be presumed. Nobody has been 
able to isolate a Celtiberian element in the language, style, and thought 
of Quintilian or Martial. Martial gives full and loving detail about the 
mountains and rivers in his own region.> But who could have surmised. 
the origin of Quintilian if it were not attested? That author mentions 
Spain only once—and then it is with the curious affectation of not 
knowing much about 2 certain lacal word.+ 

The supreme examples of the new Roman from the western pro~ 
vines are the Emperor Trajan and the rulers of the Antonine 
dynasty. In the estimate of their personality as men and emperors, 
zealous speculation has run riot with the supposed influences of cace 
and blood, of soil and landscape—Umbro-Ilfyrian in the Italian 
ascendance of Trajan, the Gaditane mother of Hadrian, the Narbo- 
nensian climate for Antoninus Pius, the fable of a Sabine descent 
from Numa Pompilius in the genealogy of Marcus Aureliuss It 
i all vanity. The things that matter are education and national spirit, 
wealth and energy and rank. 

To return to Cornelius Tacitus, No erudition or fancy has yet 
devised a criterion for deciding betweea Narbonensis and Italia 
‘Transpadana, The assumption that Tacitus came from the Coltic 
zone does not depend upon inferences from style or personality. It 
derives from external evidenco, from his relationship with Julius 
‘Agricola and his friendship with Pliny. Not from those facts alone. 
Otherwise, Spain would be a fair guess, Martial addresses a poem 
to Pliny:* he does not anywhere name the orator and consul Cor 
nclius Tacitus, senior in rank and reputation to Pliny. The verses of 
Martial would net endear him to a man of grave habit, preoccupied. 
with the problems of education and morality. Had ‘Tacitus been a 


* App. Bo, 
The genie 'Febius? and ‘Valerius’ are indicative. Their towns, Calagurris and 
‘Bupitis, were nct colonic, 
cal 1. 495 WY. $5, es. CE A. Schulten, News Jaheldcher weer (1913), 460 8, That 
scholar, however, outean the evidence (and confused the question) by seauting Iberian 
blood on the grounds that Martials parents were both "Rime ib. 463). 
juantlian fs. $7: ‘et garde, qos pro staidisaccpit valgus, ex Hiapanis duxise 
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Roman from Spain, there is no guarantee that Martial must have 
mentioned him.' 


‘The truth is almost revealed in an incident which Tacitus himself 
reported to his friend, At the games he found himself seated next to a 
Roman knight. Their converse was varied and literary. After a time the 
knight was emboldened to ask his companion whether he was Italian 
or provincial. Tacitus gave a veiled answer—'your acquaintance with 
Roman oratory should tell you who I am’. At once the man rejoined 
‘are you Tacitus or Pliny = 

If the mention of oratory enables the Roman knight to defeat the 
evasiveness of Cornelius Tacitus and. identify his interlocutor as one 
of two persons, that may not have been the only thing he went by. 
‘Manner and accent might give a clue—something that Tacitus shared 
with Pliny. That something need not have been confined to Trans- 
padana, but may be common to Transpadana and Narbonensis. 

"Italicus es an provincialis ® The terms are mutually exclusive, but 
the alternatives need not imply any great difference. If they did, the 
Roman knight would not have had to put his question, The resen- 
lances between Transpadana and Narbonensis are patent. Of the 
‘provincia’ it was with truth proclaimed ‘Italia verius quam provincia’.? 
By the same token, the ‘Transpadane tract of the Cisalpina is pro- 
vincial rather than Italian, Almost every one of its towns had been in 
origin the capital of some native people—Celtic, Raetian, Venetic, or 
Iilyrian,+ Nomenclature suggests that the indigenous elements survived 
in preponderance. 

Ino far as concerns Cornelius Tacitus, external reasons weaken the 
case for a north Italian origin; and some might be disposed to believe 
that his diffidence when questioned at the games indicates the pro- 
vincial rather than the Italian. 

‘Transpadane or Narbonensian, the distinction does not count for 
much, Immigrants from central Italy may be detected among the 
local aristocracies of the northern towns.* Yet the criteria are often 

+ Martial 5. 35. 1%: "versus acribere me parum severos | nee ques praclegat in schola 
I eli, quereris.' Perhaps a real person, possibly Tacitus. 

35. 2: “hane post varios eruitorque sermones fequisse: “Teale ean 
ine notin et quidem ex etudife” ad hoe illum: *Tectun 









1 Pliny, NE 1.98 (quod, p49) 

+ "The most notable exceptions are the old Latin colonies of Cremona and Aquileia and 
the Augustan veteran colony of Augusta Practoria. 

+ Aman of consequence would not care to make the avowal ‘provincials sum’. It may 
(ormay not) be held significant that the historian did not reproduce or adapt from Cadi 
oration the pawage beginning ‘quid exgo? non Italicus senator provinciali potior est?” 
‘ol. I $-8). 

. Pontius Paclignus (ILS 943: Brixis). And M. Arruntius Aquila (uff ?77) 
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deceptive, especially where names of an Etruscan type are concerned; 
and most of the Transpadane senators seem to come from the various 
and mixed indigenous stocks. As for the ‘provincia’, Roman settlement, 
though intense in some places, modified but did not overpower the 
native substratum. Narbonersis exhibits a signal paradox. It might 
have been expected that the Roman colonies would account for the 
great majority of senators in the first century of the Empire. It turns 
‘out not to be s0. The ancient colony of Narbo cannot show a senator 
uatil the time of Hadrian—and he is a person of no consequence." 
By contrast the tribal capitals Nemausus, Vienna, and Vasio are 
triumphant and overwhelming. Furthermore, some of the colonial 
notables such as Julius Agricola from Forum Julii and Pompeius 
Paullinus from Arelate had native ancestors, enfranchised before ever 
the colonies existed, and incorporated when they were founded.* 

Consuls and emperors, poets and orators, it is the same story. ‘To 
explain their character and talent, there is no call to speculate about 
the questionaile influences of race and blood and climate. Not 
that the town or region ie indifferent, On the contrary. The new 
Romans of the North and the West derive from zones of prosperity 
and energy. Cornelius Tacitus is a part of the process that carries 
them forward to the conquest of the Empire, superseding both the 
Roman aristocracy and the aristocratic Caesars, 


Spain and Narbonensis also out-distanced the native sons of Italy, 
whom they excelled in various ways. A number of the Italian novt 
homines could not face the test of birth and education (being flagrantly 
of low extraction, sordid gains, or recent enrichment) when set against 
the class of property holders in the western lands, resident in Spain 
long since or descended from chieftains in Narbonensis. "The his- 
torian, recording the deaths of Augustan consulars, is alert for facts 
of discredit—Ateius Capito grandson of 2 mere centurion, Sulpicius 





hhas the ‘Teretina’ (ILS 980: Pataviuen), which is the tribe of Atina, the home of 1. 
Arruneius (cos 22 3.64), cf. PUR, Ar i2g. Kor L. Arruntius Stele of Pataviumn (nf? 1010, 
tee App. a5 

1 TES tof (L. Aemilius Areans, an equestrian officer sad local magistrate, adiecied 
by Hadrian) Lagdunum (only geopraphically in Tres Galle) offers a supporting parallel 
nebody before the senator with the mutlated name ‘Fidus AC ....| Gallus (Facet 
(CHL te, #803, cl PIR?, P53), ac even he eay not be from Laugdanum. The reno 
clesr—Lilgéunm with its svall tritonum had few magnates, Relevant 0 Claud 
asertion ‘ex Luguduno habere nos tostr erdinis vitos non prenitet’ (LS 212, col 
Tag), ct. 46 

PThhere inno season to auppone Agricola ancestors mere veteran toldier. The colores 
ste founded probsbly c. 36 46, but Foran Juli existed before that—and had prediuced 
E.Cerneius Co. ¢. Gallus (8 8995}, presumably of reputable local stock, ef. R. Syme, 
CQ romxt (6998), 39 . According to Fling, whe coule kaov, Pompeius Paullious af 
‘Arelace waa'patecna gence pellius’ (NET xxait, 143). For adenisture in eandae, p.453¢ 
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Quirinius a small-town upstart.* In his own time or memory, those 
parvenu orators and political managers, Eprius Marcellus and Vibius 
Crispus, came from no known families in their places of origin 
Seneca the Corduban had been their superior in social rank. Similarly, 
Agricola and Trajan were much more presentable than Vespasian. 
In earlier days Italy had its own dignity for protection against 
the arrogance of Rome, The better sort despised the Roman plebs or 
soldiery, and might disdain to seek office and honours at the metro- 
polis. But Italy sagged in strength and wealth and honour as other 
i ind Italy was reduced under the monarchy very close to 
the condition of a province. The old towns faded before the splendid 
and prosperous cities of the western world, and suffered affront. The 
persons whom Tacitus rebukes for their lowly or municipal origin are 
Tealian, with hardly an exception,? The historian’s pose is dramatic 
and mimetic, reproducing Roman tradition and annexing the manner 
of the nobititas. It is not only that. The pride of the provincial aristo- 
cracy finds expression, and a compensatory revenge. 





Origins were known or patent by various signs. Though reticent or 
even evasive, Cornelius Tacitus could not wholly baff an interlocutor. 
Posterity can turn its scrutiny upon the shape and colour of a Roman 
name, often with sudden and startling recognition. 

First, a man's gentilicium, which may be rare and regional, ‘Corn- 
elius’ is too common to be of any value, being transmitted and spread, 
not merely by the enfranchisement of slaves and aliens, but through 
fashion and imitation. Nothing can be got from the search for early 
municipal Cornelii, in Italy or abroad. Nor will it help to compile the 
record of equestrian and senatorial Cornelii in this age. Some might 
be kinsmen of the historian, but there is no proof to be had anywhere.* 

‘The cognomen is another matter. Although “Tacitus’ has a meaning 
in Latin, there is no reason to suppose it a Latin word by origin any 
more than ‘Vindex’, the cognomen of the Aquitanian noble Julius 
Vindex.t Nor is Etruscan plausible for guess or argument, however 
wide and various that term may be. Region and social status plainly 
indicate that the name is native, indigenous to northern Italy and 
to the barbarian fringe. The easy assumption is that “Tacitus’ is 

* Am, 1. 75: 48 (op. sto). + Dial. 81 (p. 100) 

2p. 362 £, The historian refuses to disclose the antecedents off the unspeakable Curtius 
utes (as. 1). A'Q, Curtioe Rufus can be adduced, dimer at Arsuvio (CRAL 951, 
38), but the nomencature ie not distinctive. 

2 sce, however, App. 4 (on ‘some Comneli, among them Comnetise Fuscus and 
(QT. Cornelius) Pegnsus). 

2 Names of persone and places with the root ‘vind (meaning “whie’) need no ex- 
tmplifeation. On the sume princiole comma such ax "Tutor" or “Vera” are not t0 be 
‘xplained from Latins borne by naives 
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Celtic; and a Celtic derivation can be duly furnished.* If doubt be 
congeived (s¢ well it may be) about etymologies, the regional 
indication may suffice, and the limits of science can be respected 
by 2 modest hint at the terms ‘Celto-Ligurian’ or ‘Celto-Illyrian’, A 
negative clue may be added. There is a strong Celtic element in 
the nomenclature of northern and western Spain. Yet Spain fur- 
niahes not a single example of the name "Tacitus’. 

Tt has heen supposed from time to time and for various reasons, 
not all of them adequate, that Cornelius Tacitus was native by ulti- 
mate extraction. Precise inquiry strengthens the case, and practically 
confirms it, putting his origin somewhere in Cisalpine Gaul or Gallia 
Narbonensis, It would be tempting to go further, to balance Nar- 
honensis against the Transpadane zone of Cisalpina. Two of the 
three instances of the cognomen in Transpadane cities are instructive— 
they are borne by members of families notable among the local 
aris ‘es in the last age of the Republic.* Narbonensis has four 
‘Taciti, all from towns or regions that are nat colonial but native. 
One of them deserves to be singled out. At the capital of the Vocontii 
a man called Tacitus set up 2 dedication, to the god of war and to the 
town itself, Vasio. 

‘The high civilization of Vasio in the early imperial epoch is attested 
by the splendour of its monuments. More impressive is the record 
of the Vocontii in the arts of peace and war, in letters, in politics, and 
in government. Chieftains of the Vocontii led the cavalry of their 
tibe in the campaigns of Pompeius Magnus, and gained the Roman 
citizenship as the reward of their loyalty. The son of a chieftain b 
came the confidential secretary of Caesar; and his son -was the his- 
torian Pompeius Troguss ‘The next notice about the men of Vasio 
shows them high in office and influence at the capital. After long 
service as a procurator to members of the dynasty, Afranius Burrus 


LL, Gordon, JRS 2xv1 (1936), 147. For the register of instances of “Tacitus, 146 f 
2 vis. B, Sepullts P. f, Fab. Tacitus (CTL v, 2097! Pazaviaen); Auillens Tacita (3307* 
Verona), In northern Ttaly Sepullt are found only at Patavium (three ether instances): 
F, Sepullius Macer was monedats at Rome in 44 ¥.c. An Aufilena of Verona occurs 2 
Catullus too; 110 f. The thizd instazce isthe sear P, Valerius P, I. Tacicus (3805 — ILS 
6734: Mediolanium), 

TCH wn, 3515 (ermmusus); 5691" (sn osuliat's stamp at Nemassusd: sg0r (Vario); 
13817 (Ge eastern Vosontan terrtor) For canferaton observe the derived getifcam 

ius’ I. L de Gaile 496 (Nemaumus); CLL x1, fay (territory of Nemauses). 

* CHL wit, 130% ~ ILS a8ge: ‘Marti [et Vasioni | Tacitus? Several Cornelit make 
dedications fo Mars at Vaso, among them Sex. Cornelius Sacratus (1300 = ILS 4542) 
and T. Cornelius Pegasus (1207). Fer the use of the bare cemonen by 2 man of station, 
€L CHL i, 108 = 1.8 594 (Surmizegethuss): Lo. m, et dis Pe/natibus/Seauriajnus! 
1D, Teremtius Seaurianus was the fest goveruor of Dacir—and probably a Natburcasian 
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emerges as Prefect of the Guard; and, not unrelated as fact, the 
senator Duvius Avitus becomes consul and passes at once to command 
the army of Lower Germany.* Decisive promotion in the career of the 
knight Cornelius Tacitus, the procurator of Gallia Belgica, probably 
falls in this period when patronage was so generously and so patently 
managed by two provincial ministers of state, Afranius Burrus and 
Annaeus Seneca.* 

‘The historian is amicably disposed towards Burrus, whose role in 
counsel and government he enhances, with nowhere so much as a 
hint that honest Burrus was flagrantly lacking in ‘fides’ and ‘pietas' 
towards Agrippina, the author of his elevation. When introducing 
Burrus and when taking leave of him, Tacitus neglects to register the 
town and origin. A writer will often’ by inadvertence omit precisely 
those items that are most familiar to him personally.) Not all readers 
are 40 well placed, Writing in the Annales about Seneca, Tacitus 
could dispense with annotation about Corduba—the world knew it, 
and all posterity, as long as Latin letters would endure, Afranius 
Burrus was an ephemeral phenomenon. 


‘Tacitus writes of the Gallic lands with knowledge, discernment, and 
sympathy. Were his origin thence derived, nobody would expect to 
see it announced by a writer who discards personal concerns, insisting 
upon the majesty of history and the validity of his own exposition. 
‘Any allusion willbe dacrec, or even ironical 

‘When the counsellors of Claudius Caesar attempt to dissuade their 
imperial master from admitting the Gallic ‘principes’, they take refuge 
in a farrago of protestations. Italy, they plead, is not decadent. That 
is a calumny—Italy furnished Rome with senators in old days, and 
the Republic is good enough for anybody.* It was shameful enough 


{pe sor 
3 Tucious wos born in 6 or 57 (p. 63}-—posiby in Belgica (9.614), 
ped fst 11. 86. 3), oF the origin of the 
iacsloe lc Aric Assos to Mecis Coo | caus (77.0 ABD. 32) 
* ‘Phe preceding remacis (along with jon of ‘Tacitus at Vasio) are not 
ui wrong enough trove the tons “pte It might have been some other city 
f Narbonensis, possibly the ‘vetus et inlustris Foroiuliensitim colonia’ (Agr. 4. 1)— 
indeed, could be the colonia of Cornelius Fuscus, whom Tacitus treats fxvoursbly, 

















t % . Another ‘6 
refer the unutored lene of te inwlar Cett—'ingeia Briannorum stdie Gallram 
aneeferre! (Agr. 24. 2). 

‘Ann. x1, 23, a: ‘non adeo segram Italiam ut senatum suppeditare urbi suae nequiret, 
suffecisse olim indigenas consanguineis populis nec paenitere vetetis rei pi 
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that Insubres and Veneti from the Transpadana broke into the Curis. 
‘What dignity will be kept intact for the surviving Roman nobiles, and 
Latéum’s impoverished senators? The new invaders bring with them 
a deluge of wealth. ‘They are the vanquished of old—and a pack of 
foreigners. Their ancestors besieged Divus Julius at Alesia—and 
think of the consecrated memory of Romans who fell in battle to 
defend the Capitol against the Gallic hordes! 

‘Anger and pathos are helped out (it happens often) by the appeal 
to race or history, with arguments crude, feeble, or spurious, So 
Tacitus intended." He made them up, to refute them majestically. 
The historian also invented a sentence to strengthen and ennoble 
the spineless oration of Claudius Caesar, echoing and refuting the 
invocation of Italy and the Republic. ‘The Balbi are good enough, 
who came from Spain, and men no less illustrious from Gallia 
Narbonensis; their descendants are arnong us, they do not yield to 
us in devotion to Rome.’* 

‘The irony is restrained and impressive. When Tacitis wrote, 
colonials and provincials from the Latin West occupied the place of 
the Caesars. There was only one higher pinnacle: literary renown. 
‘To thet also the epoch of Trajan and Hadrian might confidently 
aspire, Men and dynasties pass, but style abides. 

* Compare the technique employed in the invectves of Suilius Rufus (nt 42) and 


‘Corsutiants Cupizo (vt. 2). 

"3a. 34-9: sum paeniter Balbos ex Hispania nee minus insignis viros e Gallia Narbon= 
‘ens (ransivise? manent posteri eorum nee amore in hime patrim nobis coneedunt.” 

4 1.61: ‘medizatio et labor in posterum valeact.” Clearly Tacitus’ testimony to his own 
‘quality—he condemrs the ephemeral novoriery of the Avene Hateius. For another veiled 
tnd personal claim, x5, 5: taco connia apa pedores meliora sed nostsu quogue acta 
‘males laudis et actium imitande posters eu” (P, 339)- 
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1. THE KINSMEN OF NERVA 


‘Tee ancestor is M. Cocceius Nerva, consul in 36 s.c. (PIR:, C 1224).! Then, 
‘one generation probably missing, comes the great jurist, consul suffect in 21 or 22, 
As for his son (the parent of the Emperor), also a jurist but in no way comparable, 
there remains a doubt whether he reached the consulate.! He married a lady 
called ‘Sergia Laenatis f. Plautilla’ (ILS 281), who may be identified as a daughter 
of C, Octavius Laenas (ruff. 33): that man was a nocus homo, and he succeeded the 
parent of his son-in-law as curator aguarum in 34 (Frontinus, De ag. 102). The 
Octavii Laenates are clearly Marsian by origin (cf. ILS 5364, a magistrate of 
‘Marruvium). Indeed, the family may earlier have produced that Antonian parti- 
san, Octavius the Marsian, ‘sccleratus latro atque egens’ (Cicero, Phil, x1. 4). 

‘Through the Octavii Lacnates, Nerva acquired a link with the dynasty. It is 
deduced from indirect evidence? A consul under Hadrian, Sergius Octavius 
Laenas Pontianus (cot. 131) set up a dedication to his grandmother, ‘Rubellia 
Blandi f, Bassa Octavi Laenatis’ (ILS 952). This Rubellia Bassa must be a 
daughter of the match contracted in 33 between C, Rubellius Blandus (suff. 18) 
and Julia, daughter of Drusus Caesar, grand-daughter of the Emperor Tiberius 
(Ann, vi. 27, 1), Her husband, Octavius Laenas, will presumably be a son of 
the suffectus of 33, hence brother of Sergia Plautilla and maternal uncle of 
Nerva, 

‘This Octavius Laenas is not otherwise attested, and after him there is a gap of 
1 generation before the ordinarius of 131—whose cognomen ‘Pontianus' arouses 
curiosity but cannot satisfy it.* As for the missing generation, it happens to be 
recorded that Nerva in 97 had kinsfolk alive (Dio txvut. 4. 1). Who could they 
be? A fragment of the Fasti Ostienses reveals the fact that one of the suffecti of 97 
had a colleague with the praenomen ‘Se{' That is to say, a Sextus, or a Servius, 
‘or a Sergivs (that name being employed as praenomen, as by the consul of 131). 
Conceivably a Sergius Octavius Lacnas—but there is a better candidate, Sex. 

+ For the three Cocceii of that time yee R. Syme, Rom. Rev. (1939), 200: 267, fe. 

4 The consular pair M, Cocceius Nerva with C. Vibios Rufinus (LS 1795) is put c, 40 
by Degrassi (I Fasti Gonolari (1933), 11), Cl. also W. Kunkel, Herkoyt w, sosiale 
Stellung der Fursten (2953), t203 130; 378 &. (appendix by C. Meier). 

2 ef, the reconstruction of E. Grong, Fohreshefte xx / it (1924), Beiblat 4as f., with 

tema in sonse items conjectural (3, 435). 

+ The only consular Pontius in the frst century was P. Petronius Pontius Nigrinus 
(cos. 37), perhaps parent of T. Petronius Niger (suf. c. 62). Note the Roman matron Pontia 
Posaumina, murdered in s8 by hee lover Octavius Sapte. x a4 ist. 44 2) 

* Published by G. Barbieri, Studi Romani t (1953), 367, with photograph on PI. T, 
facing p. 370. 
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Hermetidius Campanus, who had been governor of Judaes in 93 (GIL xv1, App. 
no, 12).4 

Descendants may alio have survived of Rubellius Blandus and the princess, 
Juveral stigmatizes a degenerate nobilis called Rubellius Blandus (vit 39, ef. 
P. 578). He is described aa a aon of Julia. Perhaps an invention—but perhaps an 
‘unaitested brother of the irreproachable Rubellius Plautus (Ann, xv. 22, &e.), 
therefore known figure in Roman society and named somewhere in the Historiae 
of Cornelius Tacitus. 

Rubellius Plautus had children (Ann. x17. 59. ¢). A lead pipe recently dis- 
covered at Rome reveals the name of a Sergius Rubeltius Plautus (AE 1954, 70} 
Perhaps a son (hence adult under the Flavians), pethaps the man himself, for his 
‘Praenamen hs not been recorded. A son of Rubellius Plautus would be 2 cousin 
‘of Nesva'a presumed cousin Octavius Licnas (the parent of the consul of 331). 





‘To conclude, a small fact that tas not been exploited. Otho's brother (or half 
brother) Titianus (cos, 52) had a son called LL, Salvius Otho Cocceianus (PL 
110). The son's cogromen euggeste that the father had married a Coccela 
sister, presumably, of Nerva (what other Cocceii were there ?). Otho, born in 32, 
‘was a close coeval with Nerva: his brother must have been a good fifteen years 
older. 

Salvive Cgcecianus perished, a vietim of th tyrant (Suetonius, Dom. 30. 3, 
Tacitus, Hist, 1. 48, 2; Plutarch, Otho 16). The smooth man, who may be 
uncle, survived. 









2, THE REIGN OF NERVA 


Tus reign of Nerva, auspiciously leading on the happy epoch of the Antonines, 
‘could not fail to benefit frem an optimistic presentation. One of the epitomators 
in late antiquity accords Nerva more space than Trajan (Vietor, Epi, x2); Julian 
the Apostate commends hie personal appearance;? and the modern age numbers 
a plethora of well-wishers, with few to gainsa 

‘Nerva and Otho belong'to the same miliea, ‘They were close coevals (bom in 
45 and ga respectively), Otho found his way to Nero's friendship through = 
‘congruentia morum’ (Suetonius, Otho 2. 2).'The same cauld be said of Nerva 
‘The imperil poet respected his fine judgement of verse—ascivum iavenis cum 
tibi lusit opus’ (Martial tx. 26. 10). Which genre of erotic poetry knew Nerva as 
an expert is not a theme to linger on.* 





* App. 10, 
+ Some have fancied that Juvooal was refecring to Plaatus under the name ‘Blandus 
CC. opinions cited by G. Highet (Prvenal the Satirist (1954), 273), who is anconclusive. It 
1s not likely. Note further that, while some identify rhe consul Leteranus of the poet 
(att. 146 1.) with che Ploutius Lateranus of Tacitus (PIR), P as4), cas, des. in 65 (and 
executed), that does not have to be so. Plautias Lateranus had children (Am, x¥. 66.1) 

” Cacseren sesh, 
+ Av tease if Nero, hailing Neeva as Tibullas (Martial vi. 79, 7 £), meant the poems 
about Marathos (Tibullus 1 486). 
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‘The historian Tacitus by quiet juxtaposition of documentary items intends the 
reader to assume that Nerva had a hand in the unmasking of Piso's conspiracy 
(Ann. xv. 72. 1, of. p. 2). Most regrettable. Scholars incline to dissemble or 
extenuate.! One suggests that Nerva rendered services of a legal nature.* But 
‘Nerva for all his ancestry was not a jurist,? and other techniques were now in 
play to make or quell a plot. Another waxes sentimental over Nerva's friendship 
‘with his august patron—and invokes his deficiency in will-power.* The effort is 
out of place, There is « defence, if a sagacious man saw no advantage but only 
peril in removing Nero to have Piso (p. 575). On a surface appraisement, Nerva 
‘was mild and benevolent.’ Other qualities were requisite for survival and long 
influence with the Caesars. 

‘What matters is the character of his government. A brief reign, and badly 
documented. The inquiry must range backwards and forwards, and there is, 
room for divergence of opinion. 

Domitian (jt can be argued) was a careful administrator.* He was faced with 
heavy expenses—some his own, some inherited, Perhaps he did not do enough to 
repair the governmental finances, compromised a8 they had been by Titus.” 
‘What of Trajan ? It has been contended that he was desperately short of funds in 
the first years: the gold of Dacia brought affluence and the means for a vast 
building programme.* Yet it cannot be proved that Trajan was in difficulties in 
his first years.” Perhaps Necva was a financier of genius."* 

‘Nerva needed cash—congiarium and donatioum to pay at once. And he went on 
to a programme that involved expenditure (policy, not mere kindliness), If there 
was a financial stringency, ought not its source and cause to lie precisely in 
‘Nerva's reign?! An Economy Commission was set up by the Senate (Pliny, Pan. 
62. a, ef, Dio Lxvitt, 2,2), At what stage, it might be worth divining. Not at the 
outset. Verginius Rufus slipped and broke his thigh ‘cum vocem pracpararet 
acturus in consulatu principi gratias', hence a lengthy illness, ‘aditus tantum 
mortis durior fongiorque’, and he died when Cornelius Tacitus was suffect 
consul (Pliny, Epp. 1 1. 4 ff.) In the course of that illness he refused nomina- 
tion to the Economy Commission then being constituted (ib. 9). The Commission 
can therefore be disjoined from an empty or depleted Treasury of September 96. 

‘What, in the end, did it achieve? The economics were trivial, so far as reported 

















* B, W, Henderson, Five Roman Emperors (1927), 169; R. P. Longden, CAH xi (1936), 
188; A. Garzett, Novos (1950), 23. 

\ H. Schiller, Geich. der r- Raiscrzet (2883), 30. 

2 ‘Though some unconsciously assume it, eg. Mi. P. Charlesworth, CAH x1 (1936), 92. 

R. Paribeni, Optimer Princeps (1936), 124. 

B.W, Henderton, o.c. 169 ft; H. GBtae, Mitt. der d. arch. Inst 1 (1948), 139 
Th, Momsen, Provinces of the Roman Empire + (1886), x08. 
1S, Geell, Bisa sur le rigne de 'ompereur Domition (1894), 334. 
* J. Catcopino, Dacia (1934), 28. — Poonts dere url oxpérilize romain (1014), 73 
* R Syme, JRS ax (1930), 55 "2A. Stein, P-W 1, 143, 

1 RC Syme, oc. 59 ff Again, C. H. V. Sutherland, JRS xxv (1938), 1g0 Es RP. 
Longden, CAP xi (1936), 194 £.: G. Ritaghi, Za Parcla de! Passato vi (1951), 257. 

' "That i, ate in the year (App. 1). Despite Sutheriand (o.. 151), the sarvival of an 
‘octogenarian senator witha broken thigh presents no srxin on belie. The speech may have 
been intended forthe fst day of o7—pethaps for later (ef, Fronto, p. 25 N = Haines t, 
. 110) It does nt matter 
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—some sacrifices and horse caces abolished (Dio tvut. 2.2). Too much has been 
made of the thing, whether to argue financial skill or, against that, a deficit. It 
‘might have been well to bear in mind Tacitus’ cool comment on one of the mea~ 
aurea of the year 70—'verane pauperie an uti videretur’ (Hist. v. 47). Moreover, 
the aerarium: is in question, not the ftcus. The ‘res publica’ could be poor, and 
Caesar rich. 

‘Domitian increased the pay of the soldiers. He fought three wars, the last of 
them in 92. He constructed many edifices—some of necessity after the great con- 
flagration under Ticus—and mest of the more important had been terminated 
by 93.! The buildings are invoked to explain a shortege-* Otber items have been 
roped in.! Facts and figures for estimate or comparison are missing. It is therefore 
impossible to refute the opinion that the ficus was at a low ebb when Domitian 
‘was astastinated—but strong doubt is legitimate.* 

‘Nerva on his accession found the money there for large and necessary dis- 
hurements. How long was the position cheerful, or tolerable? The Economy 
Commission, even iFnot to be taken too seriously, is z symptom. Difficulties may 
be surmised as the year wore on, with rumours about the army commanders, 
with the chance for peculation or distrainment of state funds at Rome and abroad. 
Tk was not a strong and prosperous government that Casperius and the Prac- 
torians assaulted. It will not do to discount the danger of civil war; and it cannot 
with safety be believed that Nerva was a free agent when he adopted the legate 
of Upper Germany? 

Sharp and menacing, the crisis recalled the events of 08 and 69. ‘There were 
inescapable parallels, the past influencing a man's judgement on the present. 
Galba as emperor instead of Nezo, that might have scemed all that was desired, 
But Tacitus shows no liking, or even indulgence. He had seen through Galba. 
A question should be put even if it eannot be answered: what opinion did he 
have of Newva? 

‘There might have been « calamity. It was averted—and Nervs redeemed hims- 
self by escaping Calba's error in the choice of a successor." There is no sign that 
‘Tacitus ret a high value on the capacities of Nerva, He was familiar with his 
character, his past record—and his pedigree, to which he alludes in the Annaler 
in a manner net exemp! from malice.? Ar the same time he was in a position to 
‘make allowances for the ruler in his unhappy plight, knowing what cannot now 
be known: whose interest Casperius served (or thought he served) when he 
stirred the Guard to mutiny, and how near Trajan came to making an armed 
proclamation against Nerva before he was named a son and 4 colleague. 











+H. Syme, o.. 69, Some items against this are adduced by D. M, Robathan, TP 
seat (e942), #30 Not conchurivly 
arent, Bom 121: "ehaan th perum ae manerum inpensi siendionse quad 
"hus the subsidy to Decebalus, C. H, V. Sutherland, o.c. 156; R, P. Longen, 0. 
igs. Rome vas now mubsidizing Dacians—but instead of the Gerrans of Boles (cf. 
Gorm, 4-2), 04 presurnably the Sarmatoe Jasyees 
ef, A. Garzetti, 0. 61; 6 
5 ‘As, for example, by C.HLV. Sutheslad (o.c.154) and by A. Garztti(o.. 8), Header 
son can eren aay “ater enjoying « plac rule ef sixteen montha, he died ques” (0.8170). 
“cf Pliny, Pon. 8. 5. Tu a7. 3; e€ above, p. £76. 
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Nerva was something of an anachronism, his reign episodic. On the larger 
perspective it can be seen as an interruption in the development of the Roman 
government in the Flavio-Antonine period. 


3. SYRIA IN 97 


PLENny's attack on Publicius Certus made prudent men give heed to the attitude 
‘of the governor of Syria, who was a friend of Certus (Epp. 1%. 13. 10 f.). The 
incident probably falls fairly early in 97. Domitius Apollinaris is described as 
‘consul designatus’ (ib. 13). His tenure can hardly be earlier than May or later 
than August (App, 10). 

‘That was not the end of suspicion, or much worse, about Syria. A certain A. 
Larcius Priscus, legate of IV Scythica, acted as ‘pro legato consulare provinc, 
Syrine’ (AE 1908, 237, cf. ILS 1055: Thamvugadi). Clearly the suffectus of 110— 
and a fact to be exploited.' The commander of IV Scythica, the legion closest to 
Antioch, is the normal deputy for the governor. Thus Ca. Pompeius Collega in 
69/70 (Josephus, BF vit. 58 f., ef. E. Ritterling, P-W xin, 1562). Also C. Julius 
Severus in 132 (ILS 8826). Larcius Priscus, however, was quaestorian in rank 
and a new arrival, coming from the quaestorship of Asia.* 

‘Another item can fit in. If the order of his posts is correct, C. Julius Proculus 
(suff. 109) was ‘te. leg. ITIL Scythic.’ after having been ‘q. Augustorum' (ILS 
1040: Antium), that is, quaestor of Domitian and of Nerva (in succession in 96), 
or of Nerva and Trajan. That is so anomalous as to appear improbable, Yet 
Julius Proculus could have acted as deputy-commander of the legion when its 
icgate was governor of Syria; compare a tribune in 69/70, attested by JLS 1000 
(Arretium), where one could read ‘tr. mil. leg. 11 / [Scyth. vJic. leg. Aug. Vesp.’ 
‘The two young men, Larcius Priscus and Julius Proculus, might have been dis- 
patched to Syria at the same time. 

Furthermore, a transference from Cappadocia. An unknown senator com= 
manded xvt Flavia under Nerva, VI Ferrata (in Syria) under Trajan (ILS 102 
Aventicum).’ He is quaestorian in rank, which is abnormal after 70, nor 
iteration in the command of legions at all common.* This man—or his predecessor 
—may have taken the place of an unsatisfactory legionary commander in Syria. 








‘Who was the mysterious consular? Possibly L. Javolenus Priscus the jurist 
(suff. 86), legate of Syria at some time between go and ror (ILS 1015: Nedinum)+ 


4: Groen, Joheahefte xxx (x93), Beibiatt 190; R. Syme, Phlpue net (1636), 
ay 

* Compare in 69 the parent of Priscus, A. Larcius Lepidus, summoned by Veepasian 
from the quaestocship of Crete and Cyrene to Judea, to command X Fretensis (ILS 987: 
Antium) in place of M. Uipius ralanus, needed elsewhere (ef. p. 30). 

1 A different person from the Ignetut of IGR 11, 558 (los), who also held those 
legions in that order, and who might be Mettiua Modestas (sf, 103). 
* ef. R. Syme, Laureae Aquincenses t (1938), 282 f. 

#8, Gaell, Estat sur le rigue de Uempereur Domitien (1894), 332; and (with reserves) 
R, Syme, Philologus wet (1936), 243 f 
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But, for sundry reasons, not very likely. His tenure enuld go in 92-96, or in 
‘98-100 (preceding his proconrulate of Africa, which can be in tor-2). The latter 
date is mot implausible. Pliny commends Voconius Romanus to an army com= 
‘ander called Prisexs (11. 13), who has been holding his office for some time— 
“longum practerea tempus quo amicas tuos exornare potuisti, The letter should 
belong to 100 oF ror. That rules out L, Neratius Friseus (suggested in PIR, 
1N 46), whose governorship of Pannonia cannot have begun before the end of 102 
(because of Glitius Agricols's tenure, ef. App. 14)- Moreover, Syria would be 
‘more auitable than one of the northern armics (compare Pliny's occupations 
there, vit. 31.3) for Voconins Romanus, « quiet man and probably an Epicurcan 
(Cf. m&. 28. 1), resident for most of the time at Saguntum by the sea, his horne 
own (p. 8). There is no sign that Pliny's request was granted. Te is precisely to 
‘Voconins that he reports gleefully an alleged gnffe of Javatenus Pristus some years 
Inter (or. 15). 

‘The consular of 97s peshaps to be sought among the army commanders of the 
previous six years. Syria was rot normally a man’s first post after his consulship, 
though the thing could happen, as witness L.. Ceionius Commodus, the ordinarias 
of 78 (cf, PER, C 603). Domitian was insceure—and Trajan's first directly 
attested choice is A. Julius Quadratus (suf. 94), from rox to 104, a man who had 
never seen an army hitherto (FES 8819: Pergamum), 





4. UPPER GERMANY IN 97 


A nreenr theory produces a rebeltion in Upper Germany, erushed by Trajan, 
‘who waa thus in a strong position to enforce his claims. It depends on the burnt 
iratum in the legionary camp at Argentorate, in which a gold cain of Nerva 
‘vas found. 

‘A detailed reconstruction is offered, with definite roles for certain legions 
‘There were five at this time in Germania Superior (the author assumes), two of 
them, XIV Gemina and XI Rapax being ‘cur le dims’. KXT Rapax broke loose, 
and, accompanied by a horde of Sucbi (ic. the Suebi Nicretes), marched on 
Argentorste and burned it, Trajan promptly came down from Moguntiacum 
with T Adiutrix and defeated the rebe's. 

‘The theory has eaened acclamation.’ It alo provokes disquiet, It is clear that 
the Bellum Suebicum under Nerva (ILS ‘2720), whence the appellation ‘Get- 
manicus’ for the Princeps and for his adopted son (Pan. 8.2, f, 9, 2}, has nothing 
to do with the Rhine: it was an expedition against the Germans of Bohemia (wha 
hhad been at war with Domitian in 89).* 

‘As for the legions Upper Geimany (like Lower Germany) had (and needed) 
culy three at this time, I Adiutrix had probably departed for the Danube « dozea 
years before; then KXT Repax, to be destroyed by the Sarmatac Jezyges in 925 








* For Javolenus and Neratis see further App. 68 
2 J.J, Hatt, GRAF 1945, 132 fe; Gaatia vi (1949), 151 1; Hlotoria m (1952), 234% 
> T, Garcopine, eced in ORAL vo49, 1343 cs Rew, de. anc. Ls (2949), 271 

4 cf. M. Durrs, Mémorial d'un vovage d études en Rhinavie (1052), 167. 
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then XIV Gemina, to take its place.’ It is not to be fancied that Pannonia and the 
two provinces of Moesia had only seven legions between them in 97. 

‘Local mutiny or turbulence in 97 is s possibility not to be lost from view. It 
needs to be proved. To support the notion that Trajan went very close to coup 
état, a garbled statement in a late epitomator could be adduced (not with any 
confidence) —‘cum extrema aztate apud Sequanos, quo tyranni defecit metu, 
imperium arbitrio legionum cepisset’ (Victor, De Caes, 12. 2). The author, 
‘writing about Nerva, may be conflating Nerva and Nerva Traianus. In the fourth 
century Sequania or Maxima Sequanorum embraced the greater part of the old 
Germania Superior, taking in the territories of the Rauraci and the Helvetii* 


A minor puzzle is the ‘pia fidelis' of I Adiutrix, not on ILS 2720 (of 97 oF soon, 
after) or on 1379 (before 103), but attested on CIL mi, 100g (Sarmizegethusa) 
before the year 114.? The appellation is generally granted for loyalty in civil war 
or against a rebel.* 


5. FABRICIUS VEIENTO 


‘Verento (PIR+, F 91) was practor at some time early in the reign of Nero (Dio 
txt, 62), There is no record of his first consulate, but his second has now been 
revealed by a diploma (AE 1948, 56 = CIL xvi, 158). He took the place of the 
Emperor Titus on the Ides of January 80. The fragment of Statius, De bello 
Germanico names Veiento together with Vibius Crispus as a consul for the third 
time (quoted above, p. 5). The dedication at Moguntiacum (JLS ror0) con- 
firms Veiento's third consulate, ‘The dramatic date of the poem (and of Juvenal's 
parody) being 83, the only years possible are 82, when Domitian’s colleague was 
his cousin T. Flavius Subinus, and 83, when it was Q. Petillius Rufus 11, 
Pethaps 83. Veiento’s second consulate followed upon a crisis in the government, 
namely, the catastrophe of Eprius Marcellus. In 82 Domitian had trouble with 
his contort (see App. 7). 

Vibius Crispus (suff 62) was senior in rank to Fabricius Veiento, and older— 
if Juvenal (tv. 93 £.) be taken literally, he reached eighty. His second tenure of the 
Jeasces might well have come before the death of Vespasian. It cannot be taken as 
‘certain that he shared them with Veiento the third time, but it might be #0. 

Only the dedication and the diploma (7LS ror0; CFL xvi, 158) disclose the 
full nomenclature of Veiento, which is A. Didius Gallus Fabricius Veiento, Tt 
may be inferred that he was adopted by A. Didius Gallus (PIR®, D 70), suffect, 
consul in 36 and a personage of note under Caligula and Claudius, ending as 
governor of Britain. Attica, the wife of Veiento (ILS ror0), cannot be linked to 
any group or family. 











1, Ritterting, P-W am, 1277 #65 1387 fl; 1736; 1789; R. Syme, JRS xvit (0928), 
ah 

Relevant, for example, to HA, Marcus 22. 10: ‘res etiam in Sequanis turbatas. 

> A gap peclades certainty about the fll title of the legion an LS z016 (Nemausus) 


set up €. 107. “E. Ritterling, 0.¢. 1389 f. 
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6, VESTRICIUS SPURINNA 


Born sbout 25 (Pliny, Epp. mt, r. 10), Vestricius Spurinna is first discovered 
in 69, holding @ command subordinate to the consular Annius Gallus (Tacitus, 
Hist 11, 2, fp. 159), His consulate presumably fallain the reign of Veapesian, 
and his active career ends before the last years of Domitian—'quoad honestum 
Suit, obiit offcia, gessit magistratus, provincias rexit’ (Epp. tt 1. x1). Spurinna 
was at Rome in December of 96 (pp. 1. 5.8), and was appointed a member of the 
Economy Commission in the course of g7 (Pan, 62. 2). Two unnamed senators 
received each a second consulate from Nerva, a third from Trajan (Pan, 60. §; 
61.7). One is patently Julius Frontinus. Mommsen divined the other—Spurinna.! 
[Not everybody agreed. However, the Fasti Ostienser have revealed himas ‘cos. II" 
on April x, 98, and catablished hia praenomen as ‘T."' ‘The third coneulate is 
therefore reasonably certain, succeeding that of Frontinus in 100. 

A vexatious problem aubsists. The Senate, ‘auctore principe’ (probably Nerva), 
voted him a ‘triumphalis statua’. The grounds are speciied—nam Spurinna 
Bructerum regem viet armis induxit in eegnum ostentatoque bello ferocissimam 
gentem, quod est pulcherrimum victorize genws, terrore perdomuit’ (Epp. 11. 
7.2). Furthermore, another aspect (or rather phase) ofthe same operation might 
be referred to by Tacitus when he describes how the Bructeri were massacred 
hy their neighbours, in the sight and presence of a Roman army (Germ. 33, ef. 
1p. 46). Hence the theory that Vestricius Spurinna was legate of Lower Germany 
in 97." He was now ahout seventy-three years old. Exceptionally vigorous in 
body, however. It could be argued that he was sent in urgency froma the capital 
to appease the troops or forestall treason on past performance (Hit. n. 18) 
Sparinna was the man to curb, or at least cajole, an unruly army. Ef he chose to 
conduct the troops into hostile territory, amodest exploit was more than welcome 
to Nerva's government. 

None the less, the man’s. age, and other things, inspires a strong doubt, Dessau 
(in PIR', V 308) suggested that Spurinna’s exploit belongs to the reign of 
Domitian, and many concur.‘ Indeed, 2 suitable date and occasion could be 
found: it need not be supposed that Domitisn’s pacification of Germany in 83, 
(and the years following) was confined to the conquest of the Chatti Finally, 
against a military command in 97 (or 98) may be adduced what Pliny says about 
third consulates conferred an Sptrrinna and Frantinus: they were ‘in toga merit’ 
not ‘bellorum soci’ or ‘prosliorum consortes' (Pan. 60. 5) 

For the tardy triumphal honour will be compared Vespasian's action, com- 
pensating a former legate of Mocsia for Nero's neglect (ILS 986). The Senate 
also voted a statue to Spurinna’s son Cottius, ‘quem amisit absens' (Ep. 1.7. 3). 











* Hlermer 11 (2859), 39 4. = Ger. Schr. (1906), 378 £ 

= FO xey, fist publated in 1999. 

3 Mommten, Le; thus J, Anbach, R, Kaizertum w, Verforune (1896), 149. Others opted 
for98, F. Munzer, Kiiot (901), 314. 

‘CE. Ritterling, Past desr- Deuchlend unter dem Prinsipat (2934), 6, with Grong 
opinion there cited; A. Garzetti, Nerea (1950), 57 

Wet R, Syme, JRS nvr (3938), 43; CAAT Ms, 1538 6 
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‘When was that absence? At first sight, when Spurinna was at the head of an 
army. Dessau proposed 2 different interpretation: perhaps Spurinna was a 
member of the senatorial embassy that went (it will be assumed) to congratulate 
‘Trajan in the late autumn of 97. CF. p. 16. 


‘The origin of Vestricius Spurinna is nowhere documented. The name of his 
wife Cottia (Epp. ut. 10) is Celtic, and he is related to a northern bard, Sentius 
Augurimus of Verona (Epp. 1v. 27. 5). Presumably a Transpadane, like Verginius 
and Corellius.' The nomen "Vestricius’, Etruscan like the cognomen, is exceedingly 
rare, All Italy furnishes 2 single instance on its inscriptions, « woman at Florentia.* 


7, URSUS AND SERVIANUS 


Domitian, angered with his consort because of her affair with the dancer 
Paris, wanted to kill her, but a certain Uraus intervened (Dio uxvit. 3. 1). The 
incident belongs early in the reign (82 or 83). Then, after Domitian's return from 
the war against the Chatti, Ursus was himself in peril, Julia, the daughter of 
‘Titus, rescued him, and he was given the consulship (ib. 4. 2). In fact the Fasti 
Ostienses exhibit an ‘{U]sus' as consul suffect in 84, perhaps from May 1 (FO 
xu), ‘The emphasis on the consulship is peculiar, if Ursus was a senator, The 
‘two anecdotes show him in high favour with court and dynasty. Surely a prefect 
of the Praetorian Guard,? 

Promotion from Egypt to the Guard becomes normal in this period (it went 
the other way previously), and can be attested for four prefects between 70 and 
96. An Urius was Prefect of Egypt certified as Julius Ursus by the dedication in 
honour of Sex, Attius Suburanus—‘adiut. Tuli Ursi/ praef. annonae, eitssdem in 
praefect. | Aegypti’ (AB 1939, 60: Heliopolis). Let it be added that his prae- 
omen is "Lucius? 

‘A Latin papyrus (P. Berl, 8334) casts a flood of light. An emperor, addressing 
‘mi Maxime’, alludes to the virtues of that person and to their previous recom- 
‘pente, and announces further promotion. ‘That promotion arises from something. 
that has been done for a man called Julius—'se{d cum et] Tuliufm Ursum suis / 
precibus ujsum in amplissimum ordinem transtuflissern iam diu / id deslide- 
santem' (r£, 3 ff.). Maximus is to be appointed colleague to a ‘{FJuscus® (11. 8 f 

‘Now L. Laberius Maximus was prefect of Egypt (attested on June 9, 8: 
C. Septimius Vegetus being there on February 8 85). Maximus, itis clear, is 


* G.E. F. Chilver, Citalpine Gau! (1941), 103. Q. Coreilius Rufus (naff. ? 78) in atrented 
a legate of Germania Superior on September 20, 8 (CIL xvt, 28). 

> CUL xt, 7056. 

4 E. Groag divined jt (cited by A. Stein in P-W, Supp. vit, 1624, who disagreed). 

‘+ A. Stein, Die Prafehten von Agypten (1950), 42 £. who put him in 8¢, after L. Laberius 
“Maximus. He could belong to an earlier dare, as predecessor of C, Tettive Afticsnut 
(attested on February 12, 82), ef. R. Syme, JRS xurv (1954), £17. 

5 As revealed by the much warn Latin inseription on the road to Berenice, published 
in Chronique d’Eeypte xxix (1954), 284, whence AE 1956, 57. ‘The date ‘anno 1111" is not 
secure, It depends on Wilkinson's MSS. copy of 1826 (shotograph on p. 385). 
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being summoned to take the place of Julius Ursus, whose demotion is suitably 
veiled in bland and diplomatic phraseology, Maxirnus will share the command of 
the Guard with Comelius Fuscus The date is presumably late in 83 (conceiv- 
ably at the beginning of 84). 

Fuseus occurs among the Emperor's counsellors in. Juvenal’s famous satire 
(1y. 111 £,). The dramatic date is 83, in the earlier part of the year. No colleague 
‘of Fuscus is there named. Some, its true, suppose that the Egyptian Crispimus 
‘twice mentioned in the poem (1 13 108 f.) was prefect of the Fraetorians.* That 
is not very likely—and Crispinus could have heen prasfecut axnonae, Julius 
Ursus, if Guard Prefect, ought to have been present at the imperial conclave, He 
is not there. ‘The satirist might have discreetly omitted a man whose namne andl 
family stood high in later reigns. 

AL, Juliue Urous was suffect consul early in 98, after Frontinus and before 
Spurinna (FO xv). Surely an iterated consulate (see App. 11). There ix even 
aa chance that he held the fasces for a third time in ros. 





The Fasti Potentin’ have disclosed Ser. Julius Servianus, suffect in 90, He 
can be identified without discomfort as the Servianus who was legate of Germania 
‘Superior early in 98 (#14, Hadr. 2. 5 £): the husband of Hadrian's sister was born. 
¢. 47 (ib. 23. 8, ef. Dio Lix. 17.1), which would give him the standard consular 
age. By his second consulate of 102 he has become ‘Ursus Servianus’ (e.g. ILS 
4955; Rome), the full style being 'L. Tulius Ursus Servianus’. To explain which, 
testamentary adoption could be invoked, 

Servianus and Ursus may already have been related, Servianus was perheps 
‘connected with the opulent Dasumii of Corduta p. 604), andhegave his daughter 
in marriage to a Pedanius from Barcino (p. 480). If the above reconstruction is 
accepted, an earlier stage can be detected in the fortunes of a powerful group 
supporting Trajan and Hadsian, 

To judge by the gextdicium, Julius Ursus ia provincial. One might wonder 
‘whether there is any link with enigmatic persona bike Ti, Julius Lupus, Prefect 
of Egypt in 72/72,8 or the consular P. Julivs Lupus, who married Arria Padilla, 
the widow of T. Aurelius Fulvus (cor. 89)? Ursus and Lupus are not inappro- 
priate in the same fumily-® 











+ ‘Tae papyrus was first published in 1940, For this econstrcton, A. Piganol. ORAL 
2947, 37048 Agni, H. G. Pasar, Latomes § (2952), 44 favour, Re Syme, JA 
Lv (C934), 27. Unesrtinies carne fail to aubyne. The improvement oui | preaibus 
‘leu for pee elbur tlt uri de to E. Brey 

A, Pesecin, Le cert pretone (1939), 200; G- Hight, Jouenal the Sart (198), 783 
200; J. Cro, Conleom Preps (1958). 9 

A. Sicin however, dogger rearing to dninish thece persons viz the Prefect 
at onthe ner Ban te fear oF oB PW vn, rsa fs Apo 0, 
sf 

That is if Vests ia nor the oly cos ter among the suc of toe. See App. 

1 eC R. Spine, FRS aL (1954), 36 A. Degrassi risers L Julius Urtus Servianus a4 
‘cane forthe fst time in an unkown year (FC (1988) 7) 

TA, Stein oc. ao. 2 Aop. 87 

* CHL a, 1777 Wolaerra) exhibits eee brothers, Usus, Lupus, and Aper 














B. CONSULS AND GOVERNORS 





8. THE CONSULAR FASTI 


‘TRAJAN and Tacitus were coeval within about three years, and it is desirable to 
place them firmly in the social and political context of the time. The consular roll 
of 85-96 now stands almost entire; and, by various devices, thirty-seven imperial 
legates of consular rank can be established in the period 92-106. That list will 
disclose some of the army commanders in the critical season after the fall of the 
Flavian dynasty (though many facts are missing), and Trajan’s principal ad- 
herents during the first half of his reign will emerge, Further, the consuls of 
‘Tacitus’ own year 97 excite 4 proper curiosity; the next year is politically 
revealing; and it will be convenient to register the iterated consulates and pre- 
fectures of the City right through from Vespasian to Hadrian inclusive, 


A brief note on documentation is required. The evidence is highly hetero- 
geneous—epigraphic calendars, military déplomata, other documents on stone, 
bronze, wood, or papyrus, and dates preserved in literary sources or thence 
divined.' Thanks to two recent discoveries, the list of consuls for 85-96 is all but 
complete. (1) New fragments of the Fasti Ostienses came to light in 1939.4 One 





* “The epigraphic calendacs have been edited by A. Degrassi, Incriptomes Italice x1, 
1 (1947). In J Fasti Consolari dell" Impero Romane (1952), the same scholar reconsteucts the 
lin of consul for each year from 30 mc. (whatever be the source); and he reyisters all other 
known consulates that cannot be tied to any year. The military diplomata were collected by 
Hi, Nessethauf in CUL xvt (1936, Supplement 1955). ‘The latter documents carry consular 
dating», by month and by day of the month, which, however, do not always tally with the 
year indicated by the imperial titulature (cf. notably CLL xvi, 381); and i cannot ab 
‘bé taken as certain that the provincial governor named on a diploma was still in office 
when it was issued at Rome (i.e. on the consular date). 

As for senators a register was drawn up by B. Stech, ‘Senatores Romani qui fuerint 
inde a Vespasiano usque ad Traianum'’, (Kio, Beiheft x, 1912). Stech also investigated 
‘origins, not always with sufficient alertness and precision. A more recent list, but eather 
limited in time, is provided by A. Garzetti, Nerva (1950), 103 ff. 

For consular governors of the imperial provirices see expecially E. Ritterling, Fasti des 

1. Deutichand unter dem Prinaspat (edited by E. Stein, 1932); A. Stein, Die Lepaten 
tan Moerien (1940) and Die Reichibeamten vom Daszien (1944). 

“This scien of appendixes (8-16) has been carefully designed for ready reference, To 
make the primary and decisive inema of evidence stand out clearly, citation has been eut 0 
{ rinimur; and some polyonymous senators have been abbreviated, The entries by letter 
and number in the Prosopographia Imperii Romani make for brevity. Perhaps the best 
label isa man's consular date (whether precise or approximate), for conveys an historical 
fact: « mark of imterrogation added denotes that the year, even when reesonably certain, 
lacks precise documentation. 

1G. Calas, Epigraphica (1939), 161 whence AE 1940, 92 © Now in Ine It xt, 
1 (1947), p, 19a (FO xu); 194 (FO xutd and xv). 
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‘able: (found in three pieces) carries in parallel columns the Fast of two series of 
years, namely, 84-86 (beginning about half-way through 84) and 04-96: of the 
former, on the left side of the block, only the last letter or leters in each line is 
preserved, but the latter, though broken on the right edge, is complete enough 
for certitude (FO atisand x1i1d), (2) Observed for the first time in 1946, rather 
than discovered, 2 large slab from Potentia in Picenum has on its left side the 
list of consuls from mid 86 down to a point in 93: the bottom right side of this 
series is truncated at 92 and 3, but other evidence (FO x1rd) supplements the 





ive for 8g, 86, anc 93, the record can be improved by certain conjectures. 
Degrassi (the editor of Inser. It, xu, 1) interprets FO xitts as introducing the yesr 
85 with Domitian consal for the eleventh time with the colleague ‘Jr. Mess. II’ 
that is L. Valerius Catullus Measllinus (cos. 73). 80 far so good. But there is a 
difficulty. Some written calendars (Mommsen, Chron. Mix. 1, 57, 222, 284, 4165 
M1, 139) produce as Domitian's colleague in 84 a ‘Fulvus' or ‘Rufus’? Now in 
FO xatts the preceding line terminates with *]vos II’. Degrassi takes this to be 
the name of a municipal magistrate at Ootia.# Surely, however, the desiderated 
‘second consulate of T. Aurelius Fulvus (suff. ? 70), the Prefect of the City (HA, 
Pius t, 2).* Furthermore, another cor, I can be recovered, holding office with 
“Jatus’ (FO xin), It is known that M. Arrecinus Clemens held a second consulate 
(AE 1947, 40)—and precisely with L. Baebius Honoratue (CTL ur, 3637). The 
‘remaining point of uncertainty is the colleague of Valerius Messallinus, Possibly 
C. Rutilius Gallicus (suff. 70 or 71), consul again and Prefect of the City (attested 
in 89}. Otherwise Arrecinus Clemens might have shared the fasce: fora time with 
‘Moasallinus after the Emperor reigned, then yielding place to anather neffectur. 

‘If these conjectures are accepted, the gaps in the register of 85-96 are as follows. 
(1) in Bg: two suffecti, viz. the one discussed above (whether a cas. ZI or not}, and, 
after the pair M. Arrecinus Clemens and L. Bacbius Honoratus, the missing 
colleague of [Polio £. (FO ute). (2) in 86: a colleague for Q. Vibiua Secundu 
(Fasti Potentini). (3) in g3: the hiatus between the Potentini and FO xsd, After 
the ordinarii stands one suffectus, ‘{T.] Avidius Q{uictus]', colleague missing, 
and four letters ‘Cofif’ from the beginning of the next pair. ‘The latter can be 
identified as C. Cornelius Rarus Sextius No[?so}, proconsul of Africa ¢. 107 
(ART 523).5 

‘One could ada (? L.) Julius Marinus, legate of Moesia Inferior in 97 (App. "4). 
Perhaps also L. Dasuinius (? Hadrians), whose proconsulate of Asia may fall 
in ro8]/7 (App. 23, ef. 87). Note further that a small Ostian fragraent (FO xxx) 
contains the name ‘Vibius’, and seems to indicate that an ‘Um[midius]' died in 
‘office in the second half of December. Perhaps 93—an unhealthy year (ct. 
Tacitus, Agr. 44. 1) 











"ON, Alfer, Athenaeum sort (1948), 110 f, whence AE 1949, 23. 

+ For the problem of the Fulvs ordinard io 85 snd 89 see Gros, PII, A 1509 
Degrassi, Incr. Ti. x3, 1, p= 224 2. Incr. It, xt. t, 193, FC a5. 

As angued by R. Syme, PRS xustt (1953), 155; H. Nestelhauf, Gnomon xxvt (1954), 
‘a7: In exticiam af thia view cee now Degrassi, dthacvme sxx (1953)¢ 118 

YR Syme, ow. 153. 

© ib, nba, Degrassi suggested thatthe ‘Vibius' was a focal magistrate that ‘Um{micius] 
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‘The year after the last of Domitian's wars may have had a long string of 
consules suffecti. Compare go, with eleven—or 100, with eight at least. It would 
be impracticable in this place to seck to apportion a large number of consulates, 
known or inferential, between 93, 97, and the early years of Trajan, 


‘What is here presented (App. 9) is not 2 reconstruction of epigraphic docu- 
‘ments, but only a list of the consuls of the twelve years 85 to 96. A blank in the 
second line of certain years denotes the Emperor's resignation, one of the comules 
suffecti moving up to take his place; and several polyonymous senators have 
been entered under their shortest or most familiar nomenclatures. Further, there 
is an uncertainty about the structure of 85 (cf. above); the 'M. Tullius Cerialis’ 
in go could be "Tuccius Cerialis’ attested as consular at the end of 99 (Pliny, 








Epp. 11. 11. 9); the praenomen of D. Plotius Grypus (suff. 88) might be 'L.’ (cf. 
ILS 51614); and that of Metilius Nepos (suff. 91) is reproduced by the Fasti 
Potentini as ‘L'. 
9. THE CONSULS, 85-96 

85 Imp. Domitianus XT T. Auretius Fulvus IT 

Fgnotus ? 1 L. Valerius Catullus Messallinus II 

M. Arrecinus Clemens 11 Bacbius Honoratus 

Ignotus - Pollo f. 

D, Aburius Bassus © Jobius Balbus 
86 Imp. Domitianus XU Ser. Cornelius Dolabella Petronianus 

Q. Vibius Secundus 


‘Ti. Julius Candidus 
L. Javolenus Priscus 


L. Volusius Saturninus 





C. Ducenius Proculus 


C. Cilnius Proculus: L. Neratius Priscus 
88 Imp. Domitianus XIV LL. Minicius Rufus 

D, Plotius Grypus Q. Ninnius Hasta 

M. Oucilius Catulus Sex. Julius Sparsus 


89 TT. Aurelius Fulvus 
P, Sollustius Blaesus 
A. Vicirius Proculus 





resigned office (Incr. It. x1, 1, p. 239). Vibius might be a Vibius Vs 
desirable to have the parent of C. Ummidius Quadratus (uf. 118). Fe 
consul suffect in November of an unknown year, GIL xv, 172 
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ge Imp. Domitianus XV M. Cocceius Nerva I 
L., Cornelius Pusio 
L. Antistius Rusticus Ser, Julius Servisnus 
Q. Accacus Rufus , Caristanius Fronto 
P. Bacbius Ttalicus C. Aquillius Proculus 
L. Albive Pullsienus Pollio Cn, Pompeius Longinue 
™M. Tullius Cerialis Cn, Pompeius Catullinus 


gt MY, Acilius Glatrio M. Ulpius Traianus: 
D. Miniciua Feustinus 
Q. Valerius Vegetus 











2 Imp. Domitianus XVI . Volusius Saturninus 
LL. Venuleius Montanus Apronianus 
L, Stertinius Avitus ‘Ti, Julius Celsus Polemaeanus 
, Julius Sitanus Q. Junius Arulenus Rusticus 
63 Sex. Pompeius Callega Q. Peducseus Priteinus 
'T, Avidius Quietus Ignotus 
C. Cornetius Rarus Sextius Naf? so] Tgnotue 
94 1, Nonius Asprenas ‘T. Sextius Magius Lateranus 
M. Lollius Paullinus ‘A. Julius Quadratus 
L. Silins Decianus T. Pomponius Rassus 
‘95 Imp. Domitianas XVIL ‘T. Flavius Clemens 
L., Neratius Marcellus 
A. Lappius Maximus Tl P. Ducenins Verus 
Q, Pomponius Rufus L, Bacbius Tullus 
96 C, Manlius Valens ©. Antistius Vetus 
Q. Fabius Postuminus ‘T. Prifernius [Paetut] 
‘Ti, Catius Front M. Calpucnius [... 4 Jicus 


10, SOME CONSULS OF 97 


‘Tire year opened with the Empucor Nerva and L. Verginius Rufus, conguls for 
the third time, A lengthy list would be expected, One or more of the suffect 
right be iterations, ccmpare 98. Arius Antoninus is almost certain. Observe the 
consular pair ‘Sabinus et Antoninus’ which Mommsen rejecred (Chron. Min. 1, 
2551 Ger. Schr. 1v, 381), but which Groag regards with more favour (PIR, A 
1086). Arrius was a friend of Nera (Vicor, Epit. 12. 3), and certainly twice 
‘constil (Pliny, Epp. rv. 3. 1). The colleague could be L, Vibius Sebinus, husband 
‘of Trajan's niece Matidia (App. 87). 
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‘A welcome fragment from Ostia reveals the first consuls of three successive 
pairs and enables a fourth name to be supplied.’ As follows:— 


[oe] annavs venvs [b. erative Parscvs] 
[kL o}ws apoutinak, sel ] 
@. ATILIY[s AGRICOLA ] 


‘As for Annius Verus, see App. 86 f. His colleague is beyond doubt (Dig. 
xuvitt, 8, 6). To be identified as L, Neratius Priscus the jurist (cf. App. 68). 
Domitius Apollinaris (PLR, D 133) is named as ‘consul designatus’ in the earlier 
part of 97 (Epp. tx. 13. 13, ef. App. 3). He had been legate of Lycia-Pamphylia 
(IGR 1m, 559), and seems to have reached Rome by December 96 (cf. Martial 
XI. 15), His colleague might be Sergius Octavius Laenas: better, Sex. Herme- 
tidius Campanus, attested as legate of Judaea in 93 (CLL xvt, App. no. 12)? As 
for Q. (Glitins) Atifius Agricola, he was still in Gallia Belgica after the accession 
of Nerva (/LS 1021), departing (one might assume) in the spring of 97 (it would 
be worth knowing who took his place). Who shared the fasces with Glitius Agri- 
cola? Perhaps Cornelius T'acitus.* But it is not at all certain that the three pairs 
indicated by the new fragment exhaust the Farti of this notable year. Like 98 it 
probably had two pairs of suffecti in the last four months. Not to mention various 
possibilities earlier, after the ordinarii. 

‘Two names can be adduced. First, M. (Ostorius) Scapula, proconsul of Asia 
(App. 23), presumably in 114/15: on the coin attesting the proconsulate ‘Trajan 
is Apworos but not yet MTaphxés. Not a Julius, as some suppose (ef. P-W 11 A, 
354), but an Ostorius, son of M. Ostorius Scapula (suff. 59): not noticed in P-W 
xv, 1670. 

Next, L. Licinius Sura (11 ond, 102, IIT ord. 107). The difficult problem of his 
first consulatet has been simplified but not solved by recent discoveries. The 
evidence of Martial tells against 93. A poem in a book that was published in 
December 92 welcomes Sura’s recovery from a dangerous illness (yrt. 47), but 
‘Martial gives no sign that Sura will soon be consul. In the present state of know- 
edge 97 seems the best guess. It might be well to leave out of account the 
acephalous elogium of a ‘vir militaris’ who had been legate of Belgica before his 
consulship (ILS 1022). Universally attributed to Sura, it could belong to some- 
body else (cf. App. 14). Yet, ifthe Zgnotus is Sura, a rapid tenure of Belgica 
{after Glitius Agricola) and a Consulate at the end of the year (perhaps in absentia) 
are not impossible. But again, 93 is not excluded for Sura. 

For 97, as for 93, further speculation will be unprofitable, even though it could 


* "The fragment was first published by Degrassi, FC (1952), in his ‘Aggiunte’ p. 288, 
whence JRS x11 (1953), 150. Ie was then assumed to be the right-hand side of a block, 
but the publication by the discoverer, G. Barbieri, showed that it was the left (Studi 
Romani t (1953). 367, with pl. 1). See now AE 1954, 220. 

2 R. Syme, JRS xuy (1954), 81 f. 

2 So G. Barbier, o.c. 367 f. That echolar, however, assurned that there were only three 
pair of cuffeti in 97, following directly on Nerva and Verginius Rufus, Also A. Garzetti, 
Aevum xa¥i1 (1953), 549 f. 

ef. E. Groag, POW xin, 478 £ 
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bring in tuch characters as Aufidius Umber, the legate of Cappadocia (App. 14), 
the orator Lucceius Albinus (Epp. 1, 9. 7), or Libo Frugi (ib. 33). And sundry 
other persons? 


11, THE CONSULS OF 98 


ANomaen fragment from Ostia (FO x1v) reveala 98 almost entire. A most 
anomalous year.’ Alter tbe ordinarii, Necva and Trajan, there follow down to 
May 1 five men with whom Trajan shared the fesces in ture (cf. AE 1936, 65), 
then two psira of ruffecti (incoruplete but recoverable from ether sources). 

Certain comments may be aided. Of the five successive colleagues of Trajan, 
the second and the fourth, namely, Sex. Julius Frontinus and ‘T. Vestricius 
Spurinna, were certainly connues dterum: bat not the fifth, C. Pomponins [Pius] 
(cf. AE 1936, 66). The second, taking office on Janusry 13, is ‘Cn, Donitifus’ 
Who precisely? Groag suggested Domitius Apollinaris (PIR!, D 133, Addenda, 
p. xi), whose praenomen, however, should rather be ‘L.”. This man is now certi- 
fied in 97. An emendation of HLA, Marcus 1. 3 (cf. App. 87) can recover a second 
consulate for the eminent Cu. Domitiue Tuilus (suff. c. 70). 

‘The third name is that of the enigmatic L. Julius Ursus (App. 7). It is pre- 
served entire and followed by a space before the break in the stone, Yet the sign 
of iteration may have been there.* 

Hence four sterated consulates for suffectiin Janusry-April o8. After the end. 
of June the Fasti become rormal again, witha regular pair on July 1, and a second 
presumably on September 1. That isnot theend, A pair for November-December 
could be surmised in o8 as in o7 (and as certified in 100, ef, ILS 3619). In fect 
a tiny fragment with “K, Nofv.J joins to FO xiv. Conjecture can supply two 
names, A condemned inscription, one of the Ligorianac, ends with a consular date 
IIT non. Decembr. | Vettio Procle | Tullo Lupo cos." (CHL vi, 6:64). Le might 
embody material ultimately genuine, Q. Fulvius Gillo Bittius Proculus (PIR#, 
F 44); Prasfectur aerarii Saterni in 97, secured designation for x conaulate when 
his colleague Publieus Certus did nat (Pliny, Epp. x. 13. 23)- Hie preconsulahipy 
of Asia should fall in 115/16 (IGR 1W, 172, with the eleventh acckuation of 
Trajan). That accords with a consulate in 98: if g7, the interval would be 
cighteen years, one year longer than any 30 far on record for TTrajan's reign, The 
colleague of Bittius Procufus could be the mysterious P. Julius Lupus, second 
husband of the daughter of Arrius Antoninus (App. 87).* 














* Ownitied by Degrinai from his Fusté Comoleri (a9$2)- 

3 Tewould noe be anfe to inser A. Caepio Crispinus and Q. Asinius Marcellus, A feate 
mentary inscription copied by Helbig (Rom. Mirt. (1886), 28) exhibits this pair with the 
ordinans of 9b preceding: PIR? 





in P-W, Supp. vit, x624. The possibilty 
ie nor discussed by Deyenssi in Insc. txt, 1, p.224—ot admitted in FC. 

"RO xen, ef. G. Barbies, Such Romani (1953), 376, with Plt, 2 facing. 

* "This conjecture was advanced, with difhdence, 1953). 154. Mommce, 
rejected CIL vs, 616° (Ger, Sehr. 40 (sya), 373; oh PIR, J 264), and the inscription wae 
‘ot noted in P-W x, 664 or in PIR, A 
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So far the consuls of 85-96, af 97, of 98. Different sections of Trajan’s reign 
exhibit wide divergences of documentation. Five suffecti of 99 are known, whereas 
100 certainly had at least eight, among them one eas. ter, T. Vestricius Spurinna.? 
‘There is space for conjectural attributions in ror, toz, 104, and 106. A recent 
discovery gives the structure of 103—seven nuffecti, two of them already known 
‘and three others that can be both supplemented and identified (viz. Q. Baebjus 
‘Macer, C. Mettius Modestus, and P. Calpurnius Macer).* The years 105 and 107 
are complete (FO xix and xx), 108 almost so (xx1), There follows 2 clean run, 
109-13 inclusive (xx), a gap, and another full year, 116 (xin). Further, 
Potentia now comes to the help of Ostia. The Potentini, though here very frag- 
mentary, overlap at 113, and give names (entire or truncated) for the first iter 
in each consular pair of 154 and t15. If no consuls have been omitted, only two 
vacancies now remain in those years.? Finally, 117 is mainly a blank.* 


12, ITERATED CONSULATES 





jus Mucianus (suf. ©. 64) 
Licinius Mucianus 111: with T. Flavius Sabinus (69) 
Plautius Silvanus Aelianus (45) 
Q, Petillius Cerialis (70): with T. Clodius Eprius Marcellus (63) 
275M. Pompeius Silvanus (4s): with L.. Tampius Flavianus (anno incerto) 
?e.77  Q, Vibius Crispus (c. 62) 
80 A. Didius Gallus Fabricius Veiento 
83 °Q. Petillius Rufus (? ¢. 73) 
Crispus TI 
A. Didius Gallus Fabricius Veiento ITT 
85. T. Aurelius Fulvus (? 70) 
L, Valerius Catullus Messallinus (cos. 73) 
‘M, Arrecinus Clemens (73) 
285 C, Rutitius Gallicus (7o or 71) 
90 °M. Cocceius Nerva (cot. 7) 
95 A. Lappius Maximus (86) 
07 *L, Verginius Rufus 111 (cos. 63, 17 suff 69) 
297 Arrius Antoninus (69) 
98 Sex. Julius Frontinus (? 73) 
‘T. Vestriciue Spurinna (6. 73) 
? Co, Domitius Tullus (c. 79) 
7D, Julius Ursus (Bs) 





70 
p 
™ 











* Pethaps even two more, if arbieri is right in assigning an enigmatic new fragment 
to 100 (o.e. 371, with Pl. 1, 1 facing, whence AE 1954, 222). Possibly 1. Julius Ursus 
and A. Lappius Maximus.’ An anonymous cos. ter, deduced for 99 by Degrassi (FC 30) 
from Pliny, Pan. 58. 1, is only Fabricius Veiento. 

1G, Barbier, o.c. 373 (with Pl. 1), whence AE 1954, 223. 

1 One might suspect that the structure of the Potentins for 115 (two pairs of mifecti) 
is not correct. P. Valerius Priscus, proconsul of Africa in r27/8 (IRT 361), could not be 
later than 215. 

+ But taking in Trajan’s generale Sex. Erucius Clarus and Julius Aleander—and 
Lasius the Moor (p. 242). 
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490 *Sex. Julius Frontinus HE 
‘T, Vestricius Spurinna IIT 

t02 ¢L. Julus Ureus Servianus (go): with L, Licinius Sura (?97) 

193M’, Laberius Maximus (89) 
. Glisius Atilius Agricola (97) 

104 *Sex. Attius Suburanus Aemilianus (101) 

105 *Ti, Jullus Candiclus Marius Celsus (86): with C, Antius A. Jutiut Quade 

anus (04) 

107 4L, Licinius Sure ITT with Q. Sosius Senecio (cas. 99) 

309 "A. Comelius Palma Frontonianus (cos. 99) 

113 *L, Bublitius Celsus Goa) 

120 ¢L. Catilius Severus Jutianus Claudias Reginus (r10) 

yar *M. Annius Verus (97) 

425 *M. Lollius Paullinus D. Val 

426 #M, Annius Verus IIT 

428 #1, Nonius Celpumius Torquatus Asprenas (ce. 94) 

¥29 *P., Javentiut Celsas (¢. 117): with TL. Neratius Marcelfus (os) 

134 *L, Julius Ursus Servianus 111 








us Asiatious Saturninus (94) 


‘The foregoing list omits members of the imperial dynastica, erated ordinarit 
are marked by asterisks. Several uncertainties subsist, 

‘The pair Pornpeius Silvanus and Tampius Flavianus (GHZ 1v, 2560): Flavianus 
is here entered ?75,and might well belong ta that year. For Fabricius Veiento and 
‘Vibius Crispus eee App. 5. As for Rusiliua Gallicus (ILS 1007), 8§ ia only a 
possibility: he cannot be fater, and he might be earlier. For the consuls of 8s, 
with a proposal about FO xmts, see App. 8; for Arrius Antoninus, App. 10; for 
two conjectures about 98, App. 11. In too the third consulate of T. Vestricius 
Spurinna is deduced from Pliny, Pan. 61.64; 62.1f. For the chance of two other 
consulestertio in that year see App. 11. As for L, Julius Ureus Servianus, it will be 
recalled that he presumably began as Ser. Julius Servianus (suff. 90), of. App. 7. 








13, PREFECTS OF THE CITY 


o> 73 lametus 
73 __ Ti, Plautius Silvanus Aelianus (eff. 45, 11 ord. 74). ILS 986 
83 Pegasus (? c. 73). Juvenal iv. 76 £ 
~ 8 C, Rutilius Gallicus (70 oF 71, IT 283). Statius, Stivae t. 4. 90 £. He died 
in 91 oF 92 (CIL Vi, 198) 
“T, Aurelius Fulvus 70, {1 ord. 83). FLA, Pius 1.2, Bither before or later 
than Gallia. He was certainly alive after 8p 
Q. Glitius Atilius Agricola (67, If 103). CIL v, 6980 











~an7 Q. Baebius Macer (103). HA, Hedr. 5.5 
M. Annus Verus (97, Hord 121, 11D ord. x26). HA, Mayeur 1.2; ILS 
an7. 
M. Lolitus Paullinus D. Valerius Asiaticus Saturninws (9g, JE ord. 125). 
ILS 2:37 


138 L. Catilius Severus (110, 1 ord, 120). HA, Hadr. 24. 6 Marcus 1.4 
138 Ser, Comelius Seapio Salridienus Orfitus (qs. 110). HA, Pius 8.6 
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No Prefect of the City is attested at the time of Domitian’s death, or under 
Nerva, and there are gaps in Trajan's reign. Groag suggested Ti. Julius Candidus 
‘Marius Celsus (suff. 86, II ord. 105) because of the second consulate (P-W x, 
541); also Q. Fabius Postuminus (96), adducing the fragmentary inscription C/L 
XV, 29334 (PIR2, F 54). Add perhaps Sex. Attius Suburanus (101, II ord. 104), 
‘the former Guard Prefect, who re-heard a case which had been before Julius 
Servianus as fudex (Pliny, Epp. vu. 6. 10): Groag (P-W x, 884 f.) and Stein 
(PLR®, A 1366) assign the incident to Suburanus’ consulate in 104. 


14, CONSULAR LEGATES, 92-106 


1, Q. Acutius Nerva (suff. 100). PIR®, A ror, Germania Inferior from ror, ef. 
CIL 1m, 7697; 7745 f. (Brohltal quarries) 

2, L, Antistius Rusticus (go), P/R?, A 765. Cappadocia (AE 192s, 126 : Pisidian 
Antioch), succeeding Ti. Julius Candidus Marius Celsus (suff. 86), who 
is attested by CIL nr, 250. He died there in 93 or 94 (Martial 1x. 30). 
From Spain, to judge by the tribe ‘Galeria’ 

3. Aufidius Umber (anno incerto), PIR, A 1393- Cappadocia, 100) (coins), 
Probably Umbrian, from Pisaurum (cf. A 1393) 

4. T. Avidiue Quietus (93). PIR’, A 1410, Britannia in 98, replacing (P. 
Metilius) Nepos (CIE. xv1, 43), cf p. 51. From Faventia 

5, A. Caccitius Faustinus (99). PIR, C 43. Moesia Inferior on May 13, 105. 
(GIL x¥1, 50) 

6. P. Calvisius Ruso Julius Frontinus (?79). PLR*, C 350. Cappadocia in ros 
(MAMA vu, 193: Philomelium), and 106/7 (coins), cf. AE 1914, 267 
(Pisidian Antioch). For origin and family, App. 87 

7. ©. Cilnius Proculus (87). PIR, C 732. Moesia Superior on May 8, 100 (GIL 
Xxv1, 46). Previously legate of Dalmatia; consular decorations for the 
Dacian War (Not. Scav. 1925, 224). From Arretium 

8. A. Cornelius Palma Frontonianus (cos. 99, II ord. 109). PIR?, C 1412. 
Hlispania Citerior in 100 or ror (Martial x1. 9. 1); Syria from 104 to 
108, From Volsinii (ef. CIL xt, 2697) 

9. L, Fabius Justus (102). PIR®, F 41. Syria in 109 (AE 1940, 210). But add 
4 previous military command (?106) on the basis of Pliny, Epp. vit. 2, 
Adgreed f « man called ‘Toso’. From Nacbonesis or Spain (cf. 
p. 615) 

10. Q. Fabius Postuminus (96). PIR, F 54. Moesia Inferior in 103 (CIL m1, 
14451: Tomi) 

11, Q. Glitius Atilius Agricola (97, 11 103). PERS, G 18x. Pannonia, attested on 
‘November 19, 102 (CIL xvt, 47), cf. ILS ro2ra: consular decorations 
for the Dacian War. From Augusts Taurinorum 

12, L, Herennius Saturninus (100). Not in PIR?, Moesia Superior at some time 
between 104 and 106 (CIE xv1, 54) 

13. Ighotue A. Governor of Syria in 97. (Pliny, Epp. mx. 13. 11). See App. 3 
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14. Igrotur B. A general when Trajan ‘gentem Dacor. et regem Decebalum 
bello superavit’, and honoured with a double set of consular military 
decorations (ILS 1022: Rome). Usually and plausibly identified with 
LL, Licinius Sura, Conceivably Sosius Senecio 

15. Jgrotur C. A serator with consular military decorations, previously legate of 
a legion under Nerva and Trajan and governor of a (practorian) province 
under Trajan (CLL x11, 3169: Nemausus). Related to a woman called. 
Pompeia Marulling. Perhaps D. Terentius Seaurianus (as suggested 
in JRS xxxv1 (1946), x60); perhaps L. Fabius Justus 

16, L, Javcleous Priscas (86). PZR!, O 40, Germania Superior on October 27, 
go (CHL x, 36): Syria at some time between 9x and 100 (App. 3). CF. 
hiscwaus (ILS rors: Nedinum). From Iguviuen in Urabria (ef. App. 68) 

17. (?L») Julius Marinus (?93)- PUR, J 273- Moesia Inferior in January 97 (GIL 
2xv1, 41).'The diploma has ‘sub Tulio Mar[’. The name is deduesd from 
that of L. Julive L. £ Fab, Marinus Cacciliua Simplex (ILS ro26), 
suffecius probably in 61 (FES 6x0), who had been legate of Bithynia. 
Pontus ‘praconsvlatu ppatris sui’ (ie. c. 89) 

48._A. Jolivs Quadrat (94, Hf ord. 103). PRE, J 338. Syria from tor to 104, ef. 
ILS 8819, Se. (see P-W x, 425). By his full name C. Antius A. Julius 
Af, Volt. Quadratus, From Pergernam 

49. C. Julius Quadratus Bassus (10s). General in the Second Dacian War, later 
governor of Cappadocia, of Syria, of Dacia (in 117/r8) where he die 
revealed by the inscription from Pergarwum first published by W. Weber, 
whence AE 1933, 268, but better interpreted by A. v. Premerstein. 
(Bayerische S-B, 1934, Heft 3). Weber conflated this man with A. 
Julius Quadratus (94, HT ord, 105). Premerstein showed that he is the 
Suffectus of 105, but also (0.c. 13) assumed identity with C. Julius Besous, 
the delinquent proconsul of ithynia (Pliny, Bpp. 1V. 9; AE 1939, 204 : 
Nicaea). Various scholars have concurred; against: E. Groag, P-W, 
‘Supp. vu, 311 f. (briefiy):R. Syme, RS xxxvi (1946), 162 £, Bassus has 
for tibe the ‘Fabia’. Of royal stock, cf his kinsfolk (OGIS 544 (Ancyre)) 

20, Ser, Julius Servianus (go) — L. Julius Ursus Servianus (ford, 192, 111 ord. 
134). See App. 7. Germania Superior in February 98 (F14, Hadr. 2. 6), 
passing thence to Pannonia (Pliny, Epp. vit. 23. s), and with Trajan 
for atime during the First Dacian War (¢f. 11. 19), Presumably pro- 
vincisl, ef. App. 7 

at, Mt, Laberius Maximus (8g, 17 ord. 103). PIR}, L 4. Moesia Inferior, 
attested in October 25, 100 (SAG 1, 329, Il 62 f.: strea); commanding 
an army in the campaign of 102 (Dioxvm. 9. 4). From Lanuvium (ef. 
ILS 6194) 

22, A. Lappius Maximus (86, IJ 95). PER?, A949 (now obsolete). Germania 
Inferior in 88/89 (Victor, Epit. rx. xe; Dio txvt rz. 2). ‘The new 
evidence for hin consulates confirms PichImayr's emendation in Victor 
(per Norbanum (Ljeppium’), corrects Dip, and improves IES 1006. 
Lappius also held the other Germany for a time after his victory over 
L. Antonius Saturninus (cf. Cll xu, 121687" &c.: tiles of VILT 
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Augusta). A later consular command (? Pannonia) might be deduced 
from Martial 1x. 84 (of 94 oF 95) which extols the ‘sancts fides’ of a 
certain Norbanns at a time of civil war, and welcomes his return to 
Rome after an absence of six years—unless this be Norbanus the Prefect, 
of the Guard in 96 (PER, N 132). Probably Italian: the nomen “Lappius’ 
is very rare (W. Schulze, LE 358) 

23. L. Licinius Sura (297, IF ord. 102, IH ord. 107. PIR', L 174. Germania 
Inferior, presumably from 98 to ro0/1 (AE 1923, 33: Brohltal quarries); 
with Trajan in the First Dacian War (Dio Lxvit. 9. 2), and presumably 
in the Second. For the dating of his first consulate, App. 10; for the 
attribution of JLS 1022 see under Jgnotus B. From a town of Tarra- 
conensis (App. 85) 

24. Macer (anna incerto). PER", M.6, Dalmatia, going there precisely in 98 (Mar- 
tial x. 78); perhaps the Macer already named among some fairly senior 
persons (¥. 28. 5), Not to be identified with Q. Baebius Macer (suff. 103). 
Perhaps polyonymous 

a5. P, Metilius Nepos (91). PIR’, M 381. Britannia in 97, superseded by 'T. 
Avidius Quietus (cf. C/L xvt, 43). From Novaria, ef. CIL v, 6503 
later member of the family has the ‘Claudia’, the tribe of Novaria 
(ILS 1053) 

a6, P, Metilius Sabinus Nepos (103). PIR", M389. A military province in 105, 
Pliny, Epp. v. 26.2, cf. OIL vi, 20755. Groag suggests Pannonia (P-W xy, 
1401), because of a kinsman's military tribunate in a legion there (ILS 
1053). Add perhaps Pliny £pp, 1X. 2, to a Sabinus, mentioning ‘ture 
‘occupationes! and ‘arma vestra’ 

a7, La Neratius Marcellus (95). P/R*, N43. Britannia on January 19, 103 (GIL 
xvi, 48), cf, Pliny, Epp. ttt. 8, 1 (probably in ror, at the beginning of his 
tenure). Brother of the jurist. From Saepinum in Samnium (TLS 1032) 

28. L, Neratius Priscus (97). PIR', N 46. Pannonia (ILS 1033 f,: Saepinum). 
For his identity with the jurist, and for two homonyms, the suffectus of 
87 and the son of the jurist, see App. 68 

29. Sex. Octavius Fronto (86). PIR!, O 2s. Moesia Inferior on June 14, 92 
(CIL xvt, 37). Acclaimed by Martial ¢. 85 as ‘clarum militiae, Fronto, 
togaeque decus’ (1. 55. 2) 

30. Cn, Pompeius Longinus (90). PIR, P 459. Moesia Superior on September 16, 
94 (CIL xv1, 39), Pannonia on February 20, 98 (42). Pethaps the Longinus 
commanding troops in occupied Dacia in ros (Dio Lxvitt. 12. 1), 
Fronto, p. 217 N= Haines 11, p. 214: ‘in Dacia captus vir consularis’ 
By his full style Cn. Pinarius Aemilius Cicatricula Pompeius Longinus 
—ice. Cn, Pompeius Longinus, legate of Judaea in 86 (CIL xvt, 33), 
adopted by the suffectus of 79 

31, T. Pomponius Bassus (94). PIR', P 30. Cappadocia from 95 to 100 (coins 
and milestones, and cf. especially E. A. Sydenham, The Coinage of 
Caesarea in Cappadocia (1933), 53 £3 72) 

32, Q, Pomponius Rufus (95). PIR?, P 56x. Mocsia Inferior on August 14, 99 
(CIL xvt, 44 £.). The inscription from Lepcis shows him ‘leg. Aug. pro 
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pr. provine, [Mloesiae Dalmat. Hisp.’ (ILS rorg-+IRT $27). The 
order is anomalous, and in fact Poraponius held Dalmatia as a prie- 
torian, ef. CLL xvt, 38, with the date July 13, 94. His governorship of 
‘Terraconensis could fall before gg—or, possibly, after 101. Probably 
from Spain, ef p. 592 

33. L, Fuhlilias Cotsus (102, ZT ord, 113). PIR’, P 782. Consular military com- 
‘man¢s are implied by the public statue (he is named along with Cor- 
nnelius Palmo and Sosius Senecio in Dio uxvit. 16, 2), the second 
consulate—and his subsequent fate 

44- Sallustius Lucullus (anno incerto). PIR, S 63, Britannia (Suctonius, Dana, 
10, 3). Possibly in 88/89 (CAH xt (1936), 174), perhaps eather c. 94, for 
he may be idensical with P. Sallustiue Blaesus (suff. 89). The latter 
person might be a. polyonymas, with (eg.) ‘Velleius’ for his second 
grttiicivm, ef "Velleius Blaeaus ile Iocuples corsularis' (Pliny, Ep. 1 
20. 7), Halian, observe Cicero's faithful friend Cn. Sallustis, who had 
a relative P. Sallustius (Ad Att, x1. 11. 2) 

43§. Q. Sosius Senecio (cor. 69, I ard. 107). PER', $ 560. Governor of a militery 
province (and not at the beginning of his tenure) ¢. 103 (Pliny, Epp. 
1, 4). Pethaps Moesia Superior or Inferior. Stein, who neglects thi 
‘passage, pats him in Moesia Inferior, later, succeeding A, Caccifius 
‘Faustinus, who is attested in ros (Die Lagaten von Moesiex (1940),621.). 
“The second consulate and public statue (Dio Lxvitt.16, 2) suggest high 
command in the Second Dacian War 

36. D. Terentius Scaurianus (2102 or 104). PLR!, T 68, "Trajan’s first governor 
of Dacia (CLL vt, 57; 160; 193) perhaps after a consular command, 
Probably from Narbonensis, cf. E, Groag, P-W v, 66g (adducing CPZ. 
xu, 211: Narbo; Z. L de Gavle 497: Nemausus), Perhaps Ignotus G 
(xt, 3169: Nemauous), ef, R. Syme, FRI xxxvt (1940), 160 

37 M. Ulpius Traianus (cas. 91). Germania Superior (deduced from HA, 
Hadr. 2. 5£). Sent there by Nerva (Pliny, Pan. 9. 5194. 4) 











15, CONSULAR AND PRAETORIAN PROVINCES 


‘Or the consular legates catalogued in the preceding appendix, one, C. Julias 
Quadratus Bassus, is described on bis inscription as a general in the war that 
conquered Decebalus; and, it can be surmised, ag many as half a dozen others 
‘were leaders of armies in the four eamnpaigns against the Dacigns (10r and 102, 
105 aad 106), not governors of provinces. Mest of them are eminent personages 
who had already held one consular command, or two, 

The following arrangement of the items by provinces will illustrate the 
sequence of governors—and certain gape in knowledge: 





Britannia, 34, 25, 4 27 
Cappadocia, 2, 31, 3,6, 79 
Dakmatis, 32, 7, 24 
Germania Inferior, 22, 23, 1 
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Germania Superior, 23, 16, 37, 20 
Hispania Citerior, 32, 8 

‘Moesia Superior, 30, 7, 12 

‘Moesia Inferior, 29, 17, 325 2%, 10) § 
Pannonia, ? 22; 30, 20) 11, 28, ? 26 
Syria, 13, 16, 18, 8,9, 19 


Fight in number at the death of Nero, the consular commands rite to ten by 
‘Veapasian’s creation of Cappadocia-Galatia in permanence, and by Domitian's 
division of Mocsia (in 86). Dalmatia lost its legion, [V Flavia, called to the Danube 
in 85/86, but did nat, so far as known, forfeit its rank. One practorian legate is in 
fact revealed by a diploma with the imperial titulature of 93 and the consular 
dating to July 13, 94 (GIL xv1, 38). Probably an emergency measure, caused by 
a death or deaths somewhere else, or by a shortage of suitable candidates. 
Q, Pomponius Rufus, the man in question, was a senior praetorian with military 
experience (IRT' 537). No other instance has to be assurned. 

Consular legates are drawn in the main from the governors of the imperial 
practorian provinces. Under the Flavian emperors there were eight of those posts, 
viz. Lusitania, Belgica, Lugdunensis, Aquitanis, Lycia-Pamphylia, Cilicia, 
Judaea, Numidia (the last two combined with the command of a legion). Trajan 

Pannonia Lnferior (each with a legion), Thrace (previously pro- 
Curatorial), and. Galatia (severed from Cappadocia after the conquest of Ar- 
menia). And, with two changes (Dacia degraded, but Judaea made consular), the 
total subsists under Hadrian and Pius. 

"The post is vital, carrying a clear promise of the consulate: observe the language 
used about Aquitania (Agr. 9. 1). A governor can receive the title ‘ons, d 
e.g. Larcius Priscus (suff. 110) in Numidia (ILS 105s): the earliest example is a 
legate of Cilicia in 77 oF 78 (JGR UIT, 840). In the Antonine system a governor 

continue in office, holding the fasces abroad. Precedents offer in the late 
years of Trajan — L. Acilius Strabo Clodius Nummus (suff. 114) in Numidia 
(PRY, A.83), Leasius Quietus (suff. 117) in Judaea (Ch. XX). 

“There is no record of the praetoriin posts held by most of the men on the list. 
Eight can be proved to have passed through this form of promotion (11, 14, 15, 
16, 18, 19, 30, 32), three not (2, 6, 28). However, some of the younger Trajanic 
marshals provide good evidence (App. 16). 











16, THE YOUNGER TRAJANIC MARSHALS 


‘THere are oldish and even elderly men among the governors of the consular 
provinces in the early years of Trajan’s reign (Ch. V). A new generation can be 
quickly discerned, namely, persons attested or surmised as legionary legates or as 
practorian governors during the critical years of transition, 96-98. The details 
happen to be scanty, Nothing is known about the previous careers of the re- 
markable ordinarié of 99, Sosius Senecio and Cornelius Palma; and other ‘viri 
tilitares’ excite curiosity only to baffie it—Fabius Justus (suff. 102), Publilius 
Calsus (102), Terentius Seaurianus (2102 or 104). 
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By a singular chance, documentation offers for the next group, men about six 
to eight years junior to Pliny, holding the quaestorship in the period 94-97. 
Seven epigraphic careers supply full details, and four of them show consular 
provinces: 


. Julius Quadratus Bassus (suff. 105). See App. 14 
L. Minicius Natalis (106). ILS 1020 

Q, Pompeius Falco (108), IES 103s f, 

€. Julius Proculus (109). ILS 1040 

Al Larcius Priscus (110), [LS 1035; AE 1908, 297 

L_ Catiius Severus (110). ILS 1041; AE 1913, 229. 
T. Julius Maximus (12), JES 10x6" 


‘The first five belong to the favoured class of ‘viri militares’ with rapid promo~ 
tion, reaching the consulate at thirty-seven or thirty-eight (App. 18): Catilius 
Severus and Julius Maximus are slower in their advance (the former holds no 
fewer than five praetorian posts). On their earlier showing consular commands 
might have been expected for Julius Proculus and Larcius Priscus, but are 
nowhere attested, It ean, however, be conjectured that Julius Maximus is Mari 
‘mus the consular legate who was defeated and killed in Mesopotamia Miniciu 
Natalis and Pompeius Falco were not given commands in the East (for thefr 
employments, p. 243). 

OF the sevea, only one sccms Italian by origin, namely, A. Larcius Priscus, 
son of A. Larciue Lepidus (ILS 987): for Priscus, ace further App. 3. Juli 
Quadeatue Bassus comea from Pergarmurn, of regal ancestry. The colony of 
Barcino in Tarraconents i the home of Minicius Natais, while Julis Maxirna 
comes from Nemautua, and the tribe ‘Voltnis’ indicates a Narbonensian origin 
for Julius Procutus. Far the enigmatic Catifius Severus see App. %7: and 
Pompsivs Falco, who married the daughter of Soaius Senecio, is mostmssterious 
—at some time subsequent to 116 the item ‘Julius Eurycles Herclanns’ emerges 
in his nomenclature (ZLS 1035: not in 1036). 

This younger group contains names of no litte import for militery (and 
political) history in the last years of Trajan. Notably certain friends of Hadrian 
are now discovered in the high commands (Ch. XX). Two, but only two, sre 
among the correspondents of Pliny, viz. Pompeius Falco and Catilus Severus 


























Forrelevance both to Piiny and to Roman history may be added two members 
of hesame age-group :C, Minicius Fundanas (107), thet highly cultivated person 
(pp. 114, 468), survived to become proconsul of Asia(? 122/3): an inscripsion dis 
loses, along with several items of his earlier career, the fact that he was imperial 
legate governing Dalinatia” ‘Then C, Brutus Pracscns, who had been military 








"A practorian pos afte: his command of two legions in succession has recently emerged, 
namely Pannonia Inferior m tre (CIL wt, 164), 

* pgp. The reading of E. Hauler in Fronto (p, 209 N= Haines sp. 214) produced 
‘Appius Sontea', whence PIR‘, A'gga and Degrassi, FC 122 (Appius Maxine Seats’) 
(One might conceive doubes about “Santra'; and, even admitting an Appius there, the ‘vir 
(p.217 N= Hines, p21), equated with the Maximus of Dio xvi. 30. 
Jalits Manion, ef. H. Syme, Laureae Aquincenses 1 (2938), 218; JIS 
Goya), 158 "See the inscription Irom Sipove in Bosnia quoted in App. 
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tribune in 89, emerges tardily and paradoxically as a legionary legate in Armenia 
in 114, proceeds to the consulate (118, or very soon after), governs military 
provinces, and ends, after the death of Hadrian, 28 cos. 2, 139.* Minicius Fun- 
danus could have been conjectured a Transpadane: his tribe, the ‘Papiria’,indi- 
cates Ticinum.* Bruttins Praesens is described by Pliny 2s ‘Lucanus’ (vit. 3. 1), 
and his tribe is the ‘Pomptina’. But his full name is ‘C. Bruttius L. f. Praesens L. 
Fulvius Rusticus’, the second member of which suggests Comum or Mediola- 
nium (cf. PIR®, F 557 £.): perhaps a Fulvius adopted by a Bruttius, 

Sex. Erucius Clarus (117), parallel in certain respects to Bruttius Praesens, is 
a little younger (quaestor about 100). Nephew of the successful knight, 
C. Septicius Clarus: local origin not verifiable. 


* ART 545 (Lepei 
red. 





cf, AB 190, 66 (Mactar). See p. 243. PIR*, B 161 and 164 must be 
* App. 9%: » PIRS, & 98. See pp. 242, 477. 
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17, THE SED 





NATORIAL CURSUS 


A MAN might become qusestor when twenty-five, practor when thirty (Dio 111. 
20. 1 £.). That is not the end of the matter, Much remains obscure about the 
precise working of the system, along with the various complications—allowance 
for the possession of children (Dig. v. 4.2); the reckoning of a year begun ina 
‘man’s life as a year completed (inferrod from Dig.t. 4. 8); the intervals between 
office and office; and the confusion between cardinal and ordinal in the ancient 
evideace o¢ in modern estimates." The data about Julius Agricola are generally, 
invoked as a standard. He was bora in qo (there are textual problems)? Now 
Agricola was quacstor in $4, tribune of the plebe in 66, practor in 68: one child 
appeara to gain him a year before the quacetorship, a socand takes of a year before 
the tribunate. For the consequent short interval (three entice years) between 
‘quaestorthip and prietorship compace Unnidius Quad-atis, quaestor in 14 (ILS. 
972), aedile, and then practor in 18(CIL vi, 1496 = Inser. 1x1, 1, p. 30). 
Further. intervals may be not only abbreviated but abolished. as when Vespasian. 
aedile in 39, becomes praetor in 40 Suetonius, Dious Vesp. 2. 4,cf. PIR®, F 208). 

concentration upon miniraum ages and intecvals mzy be misleading. 
Q. Veranius, quaestor in 37, is not tribune till 4x ([GR 18, 7033 Josephus, AF 
xix. 234); Veranius, the son of Germanicus’ legate, and queestor Auguiti when 
‘Tiberius died, should not have incurred retardation under Caligula, Again, P. 
‘Aelus Hadrianus, born in 76, duly enters upen the quaestorship in ror, but i 
the Ha date is correct (and it is supported by LS 308, cf. PIR, A 184), his 
tribunate of the plebs falls in 205." 

‘Such, at its briefest, is che information requisite for establishing the early 
stages in the official careers of Tacitus and Pliny. Some latitude will have to be 
allowed. Tacitus tates that his ‘cignitas'was'a Tito aucta’(Hit.1.1.3). Cleatly the 

fore at the latest in 81—but perhaps 82, under Domitian, 
supposing him designated before Titus died. If ‘Tacitus’ birth be put in 56, 




















* Monsen, R. Slanterecht 14 (0887), 534 fz 572 f. See also hi clan atuty of 
Plisian chronofogy, Hermes it (ib3), 2. ~ Ges Sr (1506), 366 8. 

4 ef Anderson's note on der. 44.1, Some have argued Srmly for 30 readies io Arr 44 
Ga Cacsare <btercun) consti’, ef. K. Nipperdey, Opezea (2877), 518+ 

Vek Mommven, Gis. Sehr 1, 4146 
“HA, Har, 4, He prowces tothe proeorship i 107 (i. 8, where de nomenclature 
of the ‘conule a serneour), or ther in tab, ef. BW. v. Rohden, P-W't, 498. "The 
fnoosly in Hadrian's caccer, apart from the camel of legion in 105-6 (cumulated 
‘with ctbunme and then practomhip) isthe rapid sdvance (fer bel tenure ofthe new 
province of Panmonia Interior) to x sffee consolite i the summer of 108. ‘That har a 
Poltieal significance (ofp. 292.) 

""Groag in PIR’, C 1487 8 undaly agaostic shout the meaning of ‘ignitor nostra" 
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hhe became quaestor at twenty-four or twenty-five, praetor (in 88, cf. Ann. x1, 
11, 1) at thirty-one. There is no reason to fancy him a later beginner, or unduly 
retarded." 

Similarly Pliny, who, moreover, was quaettor Aupusti. The year of birth is 
cither 61 or 62, for Pliny was in his eighteenth year (Epp. Vi. 20. 5) at the time 
of the eruption of Vesuvius (August 24, 79). The quaestorship presumably falls 
between 86 and 89. Pliny might have been held back by sickness (note a later 
malady in 97, Epp. x. 8.3). Again, it might be worth waiting a yesr to be quaestor 
Aug.’ there was competition about this time, observe Pliny's coeval L. Roscius 
Aclianus, with military decorations for his military tribunate in 83 (ILS 1025). 
If Pliny was born in 62, then B8 or even 8g for the quaestorship is just possible, 
though 89 (Mommsen’s date) seems too Iate.* 

Pliny’s own statement is useful but not conclusive, Writing about his friend 
Calestrius ‘Tiro he says ‘simul militavimus, simul quaestores Caesaris fuimus. 
ile me in tribunatu liberorum iure praecessit, ego illum in praetura sum con- 
secutus, cum mihi Caesar annum remisisset’ (Vit. 16. 2). Mommsen argued that 
Pliny was quaestor in 89, tribune in g2, praetor in 93." This produces a very rapid 
[passage from quaestorship to praetorship, like that of Ummidius (14~18) and 
Agricola (64-68). Observe, however, Tacitus (81 or 82-88), and Aclius Hadrianus 
(101-6). Mommsen may not be correct in all particulars. ‘The quaestorship 
could go in 87 or 88; and, even with a year remitted, a year could perhaps stil 
have intervened between tribunate and practorship. The latter office cannot be 
prior to 93 Indeed, 94 is not absolutely excluded. But Pliny ought not to 
accede rather late to the practorship. The like argument holds for the aristocrat 
Cocceius Nerva, praetor in 66 (Ann, xv. 72, 1), whose birth should fall in 35. 
Another factor now intervenes (though commonly ignored)—how quickly can a 
nowus homo, however successful, reach the consulate? 









18, THE AGE FOR THE CONSULATE 


‘Monsen briefly stated that thirty-two was the minimum consular age in the 
time of Augustus." Indiscriminate application of that norm ean be harmful and 


+ Fabia’ discussion of Tacitus’ career (Jourm. des Savonts 1926, 193 ff.) was eloquent 





(i936), 6; Reitznsein, Nave Wege aur Antibe wy (r936),7. Hence the notion that Tacitus 
hhad no prospect of the consulate from Domitian (E. Paratore, Tacite (1951), 73)» 

"The narrative (Ch. VII) admits this possibilicy. 2 oe. 1¥, 414 ff 
The attempt of R. H. Harte (JRS sx (1935), 54) to pat the pracordip 90 or 
9 has found no favour. 

"The ancient evidence about the date of his birth is markedly discrepant. Boissevain 
(on Dio txvitt. ¢. 2) arranged and interpreted it to produce the Year 30, which has been 
Widely approved, ef. R. P. Longden, CAH x1 (1936), 188; A. Stein, PIR®, C 1227: 
‘A. Garactei, Nero (950), 17. Ver Nerva was a favoured person, and a patrician (ILS 37 
itis dificult to believe that he was not praesor until he had passed his chirty-Afeh birth 
‘One should therefore revert to 35 a8 the year of Birth, a indicated by Victor (Epit. 13.11), 
and as previously argued by Stein (P-W re, 148). 

"© Re Staatoreckt P (1887), 574+ das lauiende 43, Lebensjahr.’ The vital question of the 
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leading. Birth and rank have to be allowed for. Though members of consular 
families can hold the fasces at this early age (and a nuraber do), the nocus homa 
generally has to wait after his practorship for a decade at least.! It would be 
preferable to posit the standard age of forty-two, taken over from the Republi, 
‘oting the kind of remissions conceded to var‘ous favoured classes of senators. 

‘The term ‘nobilis’ wes never defined by any legal enactment, None the less, its 
connotation is clear. In the late Republic the nobilitas isa restricted order, the 
deacerdlants of consular houses. The Empire setsa problem: who are the people 
called ‘nobiles’ now that the Republic is no more? The: usage of Tacitus is in 
structive and conclusive, For example, Ann, mnt 18, 2: ‘nomina et virtutea 
robilium qui etiam tum supererant.’ Farther, this rank can now be inherited 
through the female line, as by Piso Licinianus, Hiet.t. 4.22 ‘nobilis utrimque’. 
Similarly, Pliny on a Piso talka of ‘robiles nostri’ (Hp. v. 17. 6); and he de- 
fignaten the whole class as ‘illos ingentium vicorum nepotes, illes posteroe 
rtatis' (Pan. 69. 5). Obviously, therefore, the Republican nobilitas But when 
is the Republic deemed to have terminated? Technically speaking, Caesar the 
Dictator and the Triumvirs curbed or suspended rather than abolished the 
Repubtic, and Caesar Augustus kept the traditional fabric. The year 14, however, 
proclaims the demise of the Republic: not so much by the transmission of the 
power to an heir as by the removal of the consular clections from the People 
(cf. p. 369). Triumviral and Augustan consuls may therefore be held to qualify 
8 ancestors for the nobiles of the Empire:t 

“This class enjoys high preference in the career of honours. Similarly the sociak 
tite of the imperial aristocracy, the new patricians created by the Caesara.* Next, 
the new-nobility itself, i, the descendants of the imperial consuls. They will 
nosmally become consuls well before their forty-thiré year;# and, along wih 
sobiles and patricians, they tendl to monopolize the eponymous consulate,” 

For other senators, a standard consular age of forty-two may be postulated. Te 
's useful for sorting out, comparing, and evalusting the careers of senators in the 
ret two centuries of the Empice; it emerges from facts, and is confirmed by 
them; and the failure to notice it invalidates most assumptions about the pul 
consular age in the early Bpire ts sometimes wally nepccied, eg. tn CAM x, and by 
M. Hammond, The deguston Principat (1933) 

F ef. Syne, fm. Rev, (1939), 363. 

+ As was established by M. Gelzer, Dit Nobile der r. Republik (2922). Not all hare 
accepted eg. H. Dessay, Geich, der r, Kabersett | (103), £03. 

STM. Gls, Hormest (t915), 398 fs Gelaee, however, neglected t0 define hie date for 
the end of the ‘Republic’, The sole indication is that a consul of 42 ne. is assumed to 
uilfy as parent of a nobis (ib. 405). 

“TE, Stein, Hermes 1 (2947), 994 f& Others have Been more generous, W. Otto argued, 
that nobiles ave descondania of ny earute magisreta ofthe Republic (Hermes tt (2910, 
73 f).and F. Groag suggested thnt the term eame to cover any ‘arilies senatorial before 
the Dictatorship of Cassar (Stren Buliciona (1924) 263 f). Ore eanvot believe that the 
descendants of Republican consuls would hive conceded such a claim under the early 
Prineipate—and, + hile laces, Une exidence from Tacitus und Pliny tells again te, 

“Feag. Neves consul at thiny-fve rm berm in 35), "Tenjen at thiry-toven. 
Early consulates may also be soured for P. Calvsius Ruso (79) and L. Neratiun Mar= 
cellus (3) 

‘Phas A, Vitellias, bom in 15 (Suen, Vtliue 3.2), oe ord in 4 

7 8, Group, Wiener Studion xovis (2929), 43 
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life of Tacitus and of Pliny.‘ This standard age comes out in various but converg- 
ing data: for example, about twenty-two years from the military tribunate, seven 
teen from the quaestarship, a dozen from the praetorship. An epoch of remarkable 
stability and regularity, that of Antoninus Pius, provides the most convincing 
results, For the Flavio-Trajanic period a few instances will suffice to exemplify: 


L. Tettius Julians (suff. 83): pr. 70 (Hist, wv. 40. 2) 
Q. Bacbius Macer (103): pr. c. 92, ef. App. 25 

M. Vitorius Marcellus (105): pr. ¢. 92, ef. App. 25 
‘T. Julius Maximus (112): tr. mil. 89 (FLS tora)? 


Also, a little retarded: 


Q. Glitius Atitius Agricola (97): ¢. 78 or earlier (ILS 1021) 
LL, Maccius Postumus (98): . 79 (AE 1934, 248) 
L, Julius Marinus (? x01): pre. 87 (IES 1036) 


‘Though close datings can seldom be had, further parallels may be discovered 
among the consular coevals of Pliny and ‘Tacitus (for a selection of whom sce 
App. 24 f.). And it will be recalled that there were plenty of people who took 
much longer to reach the consulate, as is evident from dated posts or from their 
presumed ages.* 

And now, a contrast. In the imperial system the tenure of a practorian province 
develops as sign and promise of the consulate for nocd homines (App. 15). An 
exceptional and favoured category can be established, the ‘viri militares’ who, 
with only the command of a legion and a praetorian province intervening, pro- 
ceed in a straight run to the consulate, which they seem to reach at thirty-seven or 
thirty-eight. An interval of some seventeen years from the military tribunate and 
twelve or thirteen from the quaestorship marks and confirms this class. An early 
instance might be Q. Veranius (ens. 49), quaestor in 37 (if his logionary command 
‘were attested): mot an old man, therefore, when governor of Britain in 57 or 58 
(Am, sav. 29, 1). 


* ef: App, 17. The differential in consular ages is not discusted in certain works devoted, 
to the imperial Senate, eg. for a¥ ac.~A.0. 68, S. J. de Lact, De Samenstelling tam dem 
Romeinichen Senaat, &c, (1941): for the Flavio-Trajanic period, B, Stech, Ko, Beiheft 
X (1912); for 117-92, P. Lambrechts, La Comporition du Sémat romain, &, (1936). The 
‘ealcolo det normal intervall’ of A. Garzetti, Nerea (1950), 403, i much too short: he 
tssumes that « consul of 20s would normally have been queestor €. 95-97 (i. & consular 
age of thirty-three to thirty-five). 

* "The very rapid career assumed by R. Syme, Laureae Aguincenser 1 (1038), 281 ff, 
‘yas a mistake, deriving from earmparison with the highly anomalous case of D. Terentius 
Gentianus (ILS 1046), suffect consul in 116. It now emerges that Julius Maxitous held 
‘ praetorian province, vir. Pannenia Inferior in 130 (CIL v4, 164). 

> He was consul with L.. Arruntius Stella in October UILS 6106), either 101 or 103. 
Groag prefers the latter year, PIR, A 1131. Martal’s allusion (att. 2. 10) to Stella's con- 
ulate accords better with the former: the dedicatory epiatle refers vo x triennsi desiia’ 
that is, since Martial’s departure from Rome in 98. 

+ Compare Pliny’s elderly friends Verginius Rufus (cot. 63), Vestricius Spurinna (ag. 
tesa Corelli Ru (of. 778, ef. PLR, C uaa, born respectively 14(BpA. 111-4), 
S. 24 {Itt £, 10), €. 3 (12. 1). 

+ See now the long inscription published by A. E. Gordon, Univ. of California Pub, in 
Glass. Arch. 1 (1982), 32", whence AE 1953, 251. His praetorship will fall in 42 oF 43, 
probably the former, Ci. also E. Birley, Proc. Birt. Ac. xxxix (1953), 203. 
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‘The following examples are more of less cle 


Ch, Julius Agricole (suf. 77): 7. mil. 60 (Agr. 5. 2. cf. p. 20) 
G. Julius Procalus (209): 96 oF o7 (ILiS 1049)! 
Q. Pompeins Faleo (108): t. fl 07 (Pliny, Epp. 23. 1, ef 18.13. 19). His 
eussus, ILS 1035 
Note also the two Jgnoti, ILS ro22 and CIE xt, 3169 (App. ts nos. 14 £); C. 
Julius Quadratus Bassus (ib., no. 19); and, presumably, L, Roscins Aclianus 
(000), é. mil. in 83, whose selective inscription Tats no practorian posts (ILS 
3025); and A. Larcius Priscus (110), 9. 267 (cf. App. 3) is comparable for the 
interval, though he has more praetorian employments. Tt may be assumed that 
the remarkable ordinarit of 99, Q. Sosius Senecio and A. Cornelius Palma, con- 
form to this superior cla of novi homines, Perhaps also T'scitus’ friend I, Fabius 
Justus (ruff. 12) Promotions were no doubt rapid at this times see also App. 
16 om the younger Trajanic marshals. 





On comparison Tacitus and Pliny make # good showing. Expecially Pliny. 
‘With the two civilian posts and the short interval (03-100) between przetorship 
and consulate he equals a ‘vir militaris'; and oratory and polities bring him in 
ahead of his coeval L. Acruntius Stells (suff. 2101), who was a patrician (see 
P. 666), A decade later another nots homo, L.. Cailius Severus, accedes to the 
consulate by.way of the same two posts as Pliny (namely the aerarium miltare 
and the aerarium Satarmt); but Catilius moves much more slowly— he holds 
three other posts after the preetorship (ILS togr, cf. I. d'Afrique 43). 


19. PROBLEMS IN PLINY’S CAREER 


‘Te earlier posts have been discussed (App. 17). For the praetorship Momsen 
established 93, to the general contentment (cf. PIR!, P 370). The date has since 
‘been pertinaciously contested by Otto, arguing for g5, and many have concurred * 
“The main points at issue concern the prosecution of Baebius Massa in 93, and 
its sequel: the trial led 10 an indictment for treason against one of the prosecutors, 





+ Proculus was“a. Auguatorums'—perhaps Domitian and Nerva rather than Nerva and 
‘Teajan. His post of ‘leg. Aug. p.p. region, Transpadanae’ can count a8 a practorian 
1 For the date of his consulship see above under L. Julius Marinus (kis colleague). 

+ Note also M. Aclius Pricus A. Egrilius Plarianus (P/Fs, E48), now known ta have 
held not only the first prefecture (CUL vr, 31678) x1v, 4444), But the second (in ros, Net. 
Siav. 1953, 289, whence AB 1955, 271, . 173): alier four other praetorian posts. 

TW, Otto, Bayeriiche S-B, phil Kl. 1919, Abb. 10; aloo tb. 4929, Abb. 

Wack. xvvt (sy26), 732 1. and svt (1927), sz £. The disputant was W. A. Bachrens, 
‘Hermes xis (1923), 109.5 Phil Week, xvtt(1927), 171 fl. Otto's deting Was aecepted by 
M, P. Chaslesworth, CAH x1 (1036), 41, by C. Hoss ip Schanz-Hosus, Gesch. der r. 
Literatur 1 (0953), 57, by B. Hanslie in Buesian’s Jahredberichte cxxx'x (1943), 42, and 
bby othere. F. Gere) tied 2 seinfarce it, Rh Mur” wcesvint (#939), 279. M. Schuster, 
however, after 2 full exposition of Oxto's views (P-W xi, 442 fF), briefly agrees with 
Bichrens aginst the year 95 (ib. 443)- 





i. 
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Herennius Senecio (Pliny, Epp. vu. 33. 7), then against his fiends and allies, 
notably Junius Rusticus, upon which followed the expulsion of the philosophers.* 

‘Otto's attack was threefold. (1) Pliny, after becoming pracfectus acrarii Saturni, 
affirms that he has given up practising as an advocate—‘ornnibus advocationibus, 
quibus alioqui nunquam eram promiscue fanctus, renuntiavi' (x. 3a. 1), Compare 
also his attitude when tribune (t. 23, 2). Therefore he cannot have been praetor 
‘when he appeared against Bacbius Massa (vut.33. 4). (2) The Chronicle of Jerome 
in the Latin version (p. 193 H) puts the expulsion of the philosophers in 94/95. 
(3) It was all over, prosecutions, deaths, and banishments, when Pliny visited the 
philosopher Artemidorus in the suburbs—'septem amicis meis aut occisis aut 
relegatis’ (tts, 17. 3). The visit took place when Pliny was practor (ib, 1). Surely 
there is not room for all of these transactions in 93, for whea Agricola died on 
August 23 the Bacbius Massa case was still proceeding-—et Massa Baebins etiam 
tum reus erat? (Agr. 45. 1)- 

‘None of these arguments is conclusive. Nothing that Pliny said precludes his 
having undertaken a prosecution at the bidding of the Senate when praetor—and 
in fact he does accept two cases when holding the treasury post (sce below). The 
datings in Jerome are notoriously hazardous. Finally, though proceedings against 
proconsuls might drag on for years, the ruin of Senecio, Rusticus, and the whole 
group could easily have come as swift a it was savage, ‘velut uno ietu'. 

‘The controversy is barren. Otto's whole reconstruction of Pliny's career defies 
probability: for example, he puts the quaestorship intolerably late, in 92, and he 
ignores the external and parallel data about contemporary senators.* Indeed, since 
‘Otto, his principal adversary, and some of his convinced disciples all assumed 
without doubt or compunction that a civilian novus homo”at this time would pass 
from a praetorship as late as gs to the consulate in r00 (or even 97), the matter 
can be dropped.’ Pliny might, itis true, have been practor in 94 (cf. App. 17). 
‘That hypothesis could not quite be disproved. Yet it will be best to keep him in 3. 

With a short interval (or none at all) Pliny became praefectus acrarii militaris, 
as the epigraphic records of his career reveal (/LS 2927, Sec.): the correspondence 
is mute, the author of the Panegyricus (cf. 95. 3 f.) far from honest. This post was 
triennial and shared with two colleagues (Dio Lv. 25, 2). Pliny therefore was pre~ 
fect either in 94-96 or 95-97 (assuming a full triennium).* The former alternative 











1 The causal nexus between the prosecution of Rusticus and the expulsion of the 
philosophers i clerly stated by Suetonius, Dom. t0. 3, and Dio LAVit. 13.3. 

* ef Pliny’s career as tabulated by Oto, 0.c. 98. 

2 Oita argued from Pan. 90. 6 that Nerva was actuslly proposing to give Pliny the 
consulate (.. 96 FL); and Ocrtel assumed that Pliny, practor i 95, could have been cons 
in 97 (th. Mu, txcxvts (1939), 18). Sitilarly Bacheene (arguing for the practorship in 
03), auf Grund des damaligen ordo mogistanuume hatte linus schon 9s Consul werden 
Koniven' (Hermes itt (1933), 141). Thus both sides can (and do) defend Pliny’s eredit 
‘when he said longius ie. mal” (Pax. 95. 3) 

‘One sould concede abnormal promotions in a season of change and crisis, Sex. Julius 
Frontinus, praetor in 70 (Hist. 1.39.1) becomes consul presumably in 7}—pethape more 
elderly than bis practorship would indicae, see App. 8s. Note also the elevation of Sex. 
‘Atsus Suburanus, Trajan’s rst Prefect of the Guaed, sufect consul in 108. 

+A further possibility may be touched on in passing —s biennaal enure covering 9s and 
96. Pliny might have been persuaded to resign the prefecture, to make way for somebody 
‘lse-—and not withous the hope or prospect of compensation. 
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is surely preferable, In 97 Pliny is ostensibly without employment, compare the 
reference to‘otium’ in Epp. 11, 2.2: also perhaps. 13. 6and X.8. 3, The ‘occup- 
tones! referred to in 1, 10. ¢~—'subnoto libellos, conficio tabulas'—could belong 
to the second treasury post, which began in g8, for these letters are by no mears 
in strict eequence. Which brings up the next problem, the length of tenure of 
prasfectiacrarii Saturn It is reasonable to conjecture 2 trienniumn (for an isolated 
case of four years cf. CIL v1, 1495). Cladins replaced the praetors of the 
‘treasury with quaestors, who, however, held office for three years (Dio 1X. 24. 2 
ef, ILS 966). The same term could therefore be assumed for the prefecia whom 
Nero appointed in 56 (Azn. xart. 28. 3). Since the post is magisterial in arigia 
(end note temporary reversion to praetors, Hist. rv. 9,1), letit be supposed that 
the prefects normally entered upon their charge on January 1, and much trouble 
will be saved. Pliny and Corutus followed Publicius Certus and (Q. Fulvive 
Gillo) Bittius Procalus. Pliny describes the result of his attack upon Publicius 
Certus in a compressed phrase—‘obtinui tamen, quod intenderam: nam collega 
Gerti consulatu, suocessorem Certus sccepit' (IX. 13. 23). This does not have 
to mean that the pair were enmpelled to resign at once. or before their time— 
—only that one of the two failed to gain designation to the consulate.? 

Pliny was appointed by Nerva and Trajan—‘indulgentie vestra’ (x. 3a. 1 
cf. 8. 3)—and, along with his colleague, received designation for the consulate 
before two years had elspsed: ‘nondum biennium compleveramus in officio 
aboriosissinio et maximo’ (Pan, gr. 1), ‘That is to say, at some time in tho 
second half of 99. (Complications have been imported, and persist, because of 
‘Momuneen's statement that the suffecti of any year were designated! on January 9 
of that year) 

While holding this post, Pliny agreed to undertake two senatorial prosecutions. 
“The dates have been nota little in dispute.‘The following summary reconstruc- 
tion may be offered. Firet, against Marius Priscus the proconsul of Africa: if 
(cs is probable) his tenure was 97/08, Pliny could have been rolicited in the late 
summer of 68, and Pliny's letter to Trajan on the matter (x. 3a) can stand at this 
date, Secondly, against Caecilius Classicus, proconsul of Baetica coatemporancous 
swith Priscus in Africa (at. 9-2). It was Pliny's tied official case, ‘raumere hoe iam 
tertio® (nt. 4. 8)—that is to aay, counting in Baebius Massa, ‘The appeal came 
when he had set out on leave to visit his estate at Tifernum Tiberinum (it. 4.2), 
therefore in a September, either 98 or 9 (cf. his petition to Trajan for leave, x. 8). 
tis best to opt for the former year: one notes. 4) a journey to a place beyond 
Perusia, and (perhaps connected) 1. 7. 4: ‘me circa Idus Octobres spero Romac 
foturum’.* The case of Priscus terminated in January, 100 (it, 12. 10), but the 
other dragged on, “fuit enim multiplex actaque est saepius cum magna variate’ 

* ef Oxo, 016. 4, Merrill stempeed te Keep themin fice fora great pact of 8 #8 well 
(AP sa: (ive), 408). 

3 Mommaen, Ges. Schr. 1, 423, fllowed by Orto (ow. $5), ane br most scholar, The 
date comes from the Calendar of Polemise Silvius, of a. 448, CIT. 357. 

ch expecially Momsen, o1c. 376, 2 O80, 08. 70, 

+ Ta this lewor Pliny asures a fiend that he wll take no part in prosecution thatthe 
‘Ractiei” are trying to promote against a certtin Gallas, Not noticed in PIR" or in P-W, 
this Gallus might be « pracoraul of Buetica whowe tenure was 96/67 (Le the predecesor of 
(Crecifus Classicus) 
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(108. 9. 1), and, as the placing of the letter suggests, may well have lasted into 
yor! 

"The consulate itself (September-October 100) presents no difficulties, Pliny in 
an involved sentence seems to be saying that the two prefects of the treasury 
continued in office both during and after the consulate (Pan, 92, 1). Which 
could be believed. If so, to the end of the calendar year; but not (as some have 
held) later. 

Pliny’s augurship (1v. 8) should belong about 103. Then comes his cura alvei 
Tiberi et riparum et cloacarum urbis. The date is inferred from 1. 6. 6 £., which 
shows him holding an ‘officium’ at atime when he meditates ajourney to Comum, 
‘This is the enterprise announced in 1v. 1, referred to as ‘proxime cum in patria 
‘mea fui’ (1V. 13. 3, cf 30. 1), and described in v, 14. For various reasons it should 
belong to 104.? Now Pliny when at Comum learns with satisfaction that his friend 
Cornutus Tertullus baa likewise been given an ‘officium’, namely, the charge of 
the Via Aemilia (v.14. r £). Pliny in his own post is surely the direct successor of 
‘Ti. Julius Ferox (tuff. 99), who is attested both in rox and 103 (CL vt, 31549 f.). 
Hence a hint that the employment was at this time triennial. Pliny was still 
holding it in 106, possibly 107 (vit. 15. 1). The next known curator is L.. Minicius 
‘Natalia (suff. 106). It was his first (and only) consular position before he became 
legate of the great military peovince of Parmonia c. 116 (ILS 1039). 

‘Last ofall, the mission to BithyniaPontus, where Pliny died (App. 20). 








20. PLINY IN BITHYNIA 


Wes was Pliny sent to Bithynia-Pontus? The canonical date is 111—but 
‘Mommsen only suid ‘etwa t11'* Now 109 or 110 is not excluded.* Pliny in one 
of the latest of hia epistles seems to be expecting something, and so docs 
friend Voconius Romanus—‘cum certius de vitae nostrae ordinatione audicris, 
futurum te fugitivum rei familiaris statimque ad nos evolaturum, qui iam tibi 
compedes nectimus quas perfringere nullo modo possis” (Ix. 28. 4). 

Whichever the year, Pliny entered his province on September 17 (x. 17a. 2). The 
dispatches to Trajan register ‘vota’ for anniversaries in a January (x. 35; §2), a 
‘September (88), another January (100 ff.), but do not go as far as the second 
September date (TTrajan’s birthday, on the eighteenth of the month). No sign 
indicates the termination of the mandate. ‘The governor will have died in spring 
or summer, before two years of his mission were completed. 

‘The only piece of external evidence is provided by P. Calpurnius Macer 


* Otto (o.c. 81) suggests early in 100. It does not matter much. The vital point in which 
Otto controverted Mommsen was the dating of the letter x. §—and consequently the date 
at which Pliny agreed to undertake the prosecution. 

1" Mommsen, 0.c. 424: contested by Merrill, oc. 410, snd by Otto, o.. 85 ff. 

3 He appears to have gaoe to "Tifernum ‘Tiberinum in the next year (V. 6. 3, f 18.2). 

+ Mommsen, 0.c. 393. The detailed chronology has also been diseussed by U. Wileken, 
Hermes xtxx (1914), 130%; O. Cunts, ib. uxt (1926), 192 

* Cuntz amerted (0.c. 193) that 110 is impossible, The proof is not adequate, 
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(PIR, C 273), legate of Moesia Inferior (x. 42, &c.). Me is attested as governor 
in 112." His tenure could have begun several. years earlier * 


‘The volume of offical correspondence with ‘Trajan cannot have been published 
ky Pliny or in the lifetime of the Emperor. The devoted interest of scholarly 
friends surviving may be suspected. Voconius Romanus was a friend of Plotint 
(1 28. 1), but there is no sign that he in fact went to Bithynia. More important 
the dedicant of the Bpistulae, C. Septicius Clarus, who became Prefect of the 
Guard under Hadrian (119-22). Better, perhaps, the imperial seerctary C, 
Suetonius Tranquillus, who (it could be argued) had been with Pliny on his 
stall (X. 94. 1, ef. App. 76). Suetonius may have inherited (or sequestrated) 
the papers of his friend and patron, to issue Jater on this novel and peculiar 
supplement, 


21. THE CHRONOLOGY OF PLINY'S LETTERS 


‘THE dedicetory epistle to Septicius Clarus prodaims an elegant disdain for 
trict sequence—‘collegi non aecvato temporis ordine (neque enim historiam 
componebam), sed ut quaeque in manus venerat’ (t,x. 1). The principle may be 
applicable, os the dedication itself surely belongs, not to the whole series of nine 
‘books, bat rather to the first published section: Pliny gives @ strong hint of more 
to come—'ita enim fiet ut eas quae adhue neglectas iacent requiram et, si quae 
addidero, non supprimam’ (ib. 2), The author would be primarily intent upon 
variety. Yet related events had to be told in their proper order, and, as his purpose 
developed (namely, to provide a running commentary on current affairs, com 
bined with autobiography), cire would be needed to place publie transactions 
fairly accurately—and Pliny was « person of methodical habits, External evidenes 
offers confirmation (some of it only recently accruing, from the Fast! Ostienses); 
and, although a margin of doubt must be conceded, although a number of letcers 
‘ean be shown out of sequence, the Framework stands the test and permits 4 
tolerable dating of the most impoctant affairs. The whole subject is intricate, and 
could easily lure one into 2 lengthy discussion. What follows is a brief summary, 
indicating for guidance a few salient dates. 

‘None of the letters can he proved earlier than Nerva's accession or later than 
the end of 108. Most of the items in Bock I appear to belong to g7, but s certain 
number (e.p. 4,7, 10, 12) ean or should be assigned to the next year. ‘The first 
letter of Book IT (the funeral of Verginius Rufus) is still in 97, also perhaps the 
second, and the emperor referred to in the letter about Vestricius Spurinna (7) 
is probably Nerva, but the trial of Marius Priscus (January 100) is soon reached 
(11), ané what is stid about the slow progress of Sex. Erucius (Claras) in his 














© GIL, 777. Macsr is now revealed as'P.Calpurafius...]!affetus in 198 (AE 1054, 
aay). 

2 "The name of the legate in 109 ended, in the ablasive, with “e? (CIE au, 12467), 
Possibly Ti Julios Ferox (auf. 99), ef Epp. x. 82. 3. 

Sapp. 6 napposing Vesteiziva absent on the ecbuery vo Teun ( 








sucurne 97) 
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career (9) should he as late as ror.” As for Book IH the end of the Classicus trial 
(9) can be put in ror, and the concluding item, the death of the poet Martial, can 
belong to 102+ 

Book TV contains letters embracing the years 103-5. For the trial of Julius 
Bassus winter 102/3 is suitable, cf. 1v. 9. 14: ‘dixit in noctem atque etiam inlatis 
lucernis'—and ‘Bacbius Macer, consul designatus’ (ib. 16) is now attested as 
ssuffect consul early in 103. Then one proceeds quickly to a later date, ‘C. Caeci- 
lium, consulem designatum’ (1v. 17. 1): this is C. Caccilius Strabo, entering 
office on September 1, 105 (FO x1x). Further, Licinius Nepos the praetor (v.29) 
‘must belong to that year.* 

In Book V the reader finds himself still in 105, with Licinius Nepos (4), and a 
later stage of the same affair exhibits Afranius Dexter as ‘cos. des.’ (13. 4): Cn. 
Afranius Dexter, consul on May 1, 105, was assassinated on June 24 (FO xix). 
Finally, one is carried into 106 with the first stage of the proceedings against 
the proconsul Varenus Rufus, for ‘Acilius Rufus, consul designatus’ (v. 20. 6) 
is surely the ‘{L. Acilius] Rufus’ who assumed the fasces on March 1, 107 
(FO xx). 

Book VI continues with Warenus (5 and 13), the tenth year from the decease 
of Verginius Rufus is registered (10, 3), and a Severus is addressed as ‘designatus 
consul’ (27. 1), presumably C. Vettenius Severus, consul on May 1, 107 (FO 
‘xx, of. CIL xv1, 55). Pliny attends the Emperor's ‘consilium’ at Centumcellae 
(31)—not before autumn 106. In vi. 13. 2 Trajan was still absent (in Dacia), 

‘As for Book VII, the case of Varenus terminates (6 and 10), presurnably early 
in 107. A letter addressed to a Minicius adverts upon ‘istas occupationes’ (12. 5). 
‘Now C, Minicius Fundanus is the consular colleague of C, Vettenius Severus on 
‘May 1 (above): the subject-matter (style and criticism) suits this man admirably. 

Data are not abundant in VIII and IX. Observe, however, the,death of Junius 
‘Avitus (vit, 23). His name occurs on the testament of Dasumius (CIE v1, 10229, 
1, 20), which was drawn up in the summer of 108. The autumn of that year 
indicated by 1x. rs. 3, where Pliny incites Falco to send him the ‘urbana acta’ 
Q. Pompeius Falco, still abroad (in Judaea, cf. ILS 1035) when he received the 
missive vit. 22, became consul on September 1, 108 (FO xxi). 

Finally, to illustrate the period of time covered, or ostensibly covered, by 
Books VI-IX, the facts supplied about Calestrius Tiro, proconsul of Baetica 
(107/8, s0 it appears) are instructive—the allocation of the province (vt. 22. 1), 
his journey, touching Ticinum on the way (vit. 16; 23: 32), and his comportment 
when proconsul (ix. 5). 

So far the chronology in outline. There are advantages in exploiting it. Thus the 
‘army commander Priscus (1.13) could be kept in 100—otherwise he would have 

* A lapse of time (98-101) is demanded by the stages reported by Piny—‘ego Sexto 
Inturs clavurn a Caesare nostro, ego quaesturam impetravi, meo suffragio pervenit ad ius 
‘ribunatum petendi" (tt. 9.2). 

1" Martal’s last book was probably published Inte in 101, ef. x11. 2. 10, referring to the 
consulate of Arruntivs Stella (LLS 6105, ef. App. 18 26), but toa is not excluded. 

"Probably fram March s, cf. anew fragment froin Ostia (AE 1984, 223). 

+ cf. vi 5. 1 (of 106, describing the Varenus exse) where he in no longer labelied os 
practor—but (P,) Juventius Coles is (ib 4). 
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to go in.or after 103 (of, App. 14, under Javelenus Priscus and Neratius Priscus), 
It is appropriate that the governorship of Neratius Marcellus (Britain, ef. App. 
14) should begin in rot (tit. 8. 4). A consular province for Sosius Senecio in 
102 or 103 is plausible (rv. 4). Again, the letter commending a man for ¢ job to 
Vibius Maximus (it, 2). Vibjus became Prefect of Egypt in the summer of 103. 
Yet Vibius could have been holding a different offce earlier, in 10r—i.c. be it 
conjectured, that of pragjectus ansonae, succeeding C. Minicius Talus’ (ILS 
1374) whom he succeeded in Egypt.* 

‘Not ut what there are clear cases of inadvertence. For example, Licinius 
Nepos is already practor (v. 4) before his first dey of office is described (¥. 9)3 
among letters of 105 occurs a premature reference to the expected consulate of 
Miniciua Fundaaus (rv. 15. 5) which will not be till 1073? and 4 ‘delayed letter 
(%. 37. 1) alludes to the imminent taking offiee of (C. Valerius) Paullinus— 
which had happened on September 1, 107 (FO xa, ef. CILxv1, $6), Pliny isalso 
careless ahout the journey 0 Comum (in 104, ef. App. 19). [tis firmly announced 
fv. 2, to the grandfather of Pliny’s wife, bur there waa alrcady « hint of it in 
itt 6, which has got inserted arcong the letters of ror. 

Jn cosentials the above scheme corresponds with that established by Mom 
sen? He operated, however, with excessive rigour, and eritics were able to indi 
catea number of letters that refused to conform. H. Peter offered useful contribu~ 
tions.*’Phe most thorough onslaught came from Otto With this encouragement, 
Premerstein went long way further in denying chronological sequence. He 
put the prosecution of Julius Bassusin 100, chat of Varenus Rufusin 102,* Various 
scholars have given assent.” 

‘The new dates imported intolerable complications" The death-blow was 
riven by the discovery of FO xx which, revealing the consulate of [L. Acius] 
Rufus, dated the inception of the Varenus case (EYp. v. 20) to 106.* The laborious 
argumentationa proved largely illusory. 

















One question remains, the date of publication, Momamsen made an assumption, 
but did not sce that he had to prove it, namely, that the nine books were issued 


* Pliny wanted fer hia iierd something ‘quod sit splendidurn nec melestum’ (at. 2. )e 
Perhaps ‘post like thie of Sex. Arius Suburanus,‘adiat, Tull Ursi | praef. nnonas, 
ceiusdem in pracfect / Aegypt (4 1939, 60), 

Te could happes that x consulate wis foatponed) a» in Gy (lion 7 2): Trajan may 
have desited tor promete rapidly game "vir miliaris? during the Second Dacian War, i 
place of Fundarus » Ges. Schr. 1, 366, 

+H. Pecer, Sdehsiche S-B, phi.-hist KI, rg02, Abb. 3, using and developing the results 
of earlier scholazs auch a4 C, Peter, Asach, and Stabbe. 

!W. Onto, Bayerische SB, phil hist. KL 1919, Abbh. 19,19 £ 

Ay. Premerstein, Bayersche S-B, phil~hist. KI. 1934, Heft 3, 78 8 Ax the author 
wished to prove thatthe general C, Julius Quadratus Bassus (suf. 105, se» App. 14) wis 
‘one odher than Julius Bassus, the procensul of Bithynia, it was desirable co thvav? bake 
the prosecution 23 far az pouible before 205. 

"Thus R. Hanslc in Bursian’s Fabreberchte ccuxxxc (1048), 6a: neeviously, objecting 
to Morunsen's date, he had argued that ‘he tral of Varenus gen in tes sx the lett, 
Wiener Studien & (1932), 194, Greag also favoured Premeratzin's cating for the Varenus 
Sinica. fete 108 wt videtas’ (PIS, © 1449), 

Cf. Syne, 9RS xr (1946), 6 
© And now AB r954, 223, dates the tal of Julius Bassus to soa/s, 
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separately and in quick succession, beginning with Book I in 97." This cannot 
be correct. There is no sign that Pliny had published any letters prior to 104. 
‘Various scholars raised objection, and H. Peter argued for publication in groups 
of three books—I-III in 104, IV-VI towards the end of 108, and VII-IX 
(which is mainly a selection of earlier epistles) soon after, in 109.* 

Nobody would be so incautious as to believe that every item represents a 
genuine letter, written as and when it purports to have been written.’ The 
author, when ‘editing (and supplementing) his previous output, was able to 
arrange the material in the light of subsequent events. In tit. 14 (ostensibly in or 
about tor) he describes how Larcius Macedo was attacked by his slaves, A 
‘warning is appended—'vides quot periculis, quot contumelii, quot Iydibriis 
simus obnoxii, nec est quod quisquam possit esse securus, quia sit remissus et 

itis’ (ib. 5). ‘This letter might have been composed after the murder of the 
consul Afranius Dexter (summer 10s, cf. above). 

Evidence might also be sought in the letters about Regulus, Derided in Books 
and II but absent from IIT, he is ostensibly still alive in rv. 2 and 7 (ie. presum- 
ably 104). His death is referred to for the first time in vi. 2. It may have occurred 
in To4 oF even 105, The odious and spiteful tone might raise a doubt whether 
Regulus was still alive when these compositions were given to the world.¢ 

Let it be conjectured that no letters were published before ros (and perhaps. 
late in that year), and a satisfactory theory can be worked out. Books I and 11 
might have appeared together (a neglect of chronological order within and 
between those books has been pointed out above), quickly followed by Book IIT 
‘or supplemented by it to form a triad. The last item in Book III, on Martial, 
quotes the poet's eulogy of the orator and conveys an author's modest claim to 
immortality (cf. p. 97), and Book IV at once introduces the theme of Pliny's 
visit to Comurm. 

‘The rest of the collection may have appeared in the form of two triads, as H. 
Peter suggested, Yet pairs of books are not wholly out of the question. Books 
TY-V and VITI-IX might seem in some ways to go together. ‘Then the following. 
scheme might be suggested: I-III, 105-6; IV-V, 107; VI-VI, 108; VIII-IX, 
109. ‘These details are not important: indeed, the publication in triads is more 
ttractive. What matters is the probability that the issue of the nine books falls 
in a short compass of time, 105 oF even 105/6 to 109. Approximately the period of 
the Historiae of Cornelius ‘Tacitus, of which there is a premonitory hint in 105 
(v. 8, ef. Ch, X). Did the work of his friend furnish Pliny with an added epur to 

















* oe. 37¢ f Similarly Schana-Hosius, Gerch. der r. Literatur 1* (2935), 664—separate 
book oF toupe pulihed in suceson between o7 and 170. 

Toc. 1078. 

2 ‘There has been room for differences of opinion. ‘Thus Pete (oc. 101 £2) argues for 
a large proportion of genuine” letters: against, W. Kroll, Stadion sum Verstindnis der 
1. Literatur (toa), 238 Compare also, for the extreme artiice of Pliny'e procedure, 
‘A.M. Guillemin, Pline et la ei httrare de som temps (1939), 128 f.; M, Schuster, P-W 
at 448. 

* A'facthee possibility may be relevant to the dete of publication: did Pliny include in 
4 group of books any missives to persona who had died? Observe that there és no letter 
tila Julius Froneinus, deceased in tos or 103; andthe last addressed to Arrius Antoninus 
fund to Vestricius Spusinna are v.15 and 17 respectively. 
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anquite literary fame in an original fashion—not history but autobiography, 
subtly blended with the depieture of contemporary social life? 


22, THE SACERDOTAL COLLEAGUES OF TACITUS 


M. Ulpius Traianus (suf 270). ILS 8970 

‘A. Fabricius Veiento (¢. 72) ILS 1010 

‘A. Cucsernia Gallus (©, 76), CFE 1, 32218 

1M. Arnuntivs Aquila (177). ILS 8a 

P, Celvisius Ruso Julius Frontinus (?19). AE 1914, 267 

C. Belicus Natalis Tebanianus (87). IL 1009 

C. Valerius Flaccus Setinus Balbus. Argenautica t, 5 f, 

L., Anuntius Stella (2r0t), Stating, Sitoae t. 2. 176 6 (6.89) 
Ti. Julius Celsus Polemucanus (92). 7S 8971 

€. Comelius Rarus Sextius Nal?s0] (703). IRT 523 

1, Pompeius Macrinus Neos Theophants (100 of 101). 1G ¥, 1, 15 
@. Pomnpeius Falco (108). ILS 1033 6 

C. Julius Proculus (109). IES 1049 

Ugnotus (). ILS 1039 

©, Bruttiun Peaesera (6 118). AB 1950, 66 

Sex. Julius Severus (127), ILS 1036 








‘The above list of quindecimviri sacris fecundis, with consular datesin brackets, 
is drawn up roughly in order of seniority. ‘Trajan's father may have died before 
"Tacitus joined the college. Observe the early entry of Arvuntius Stella, a culti- 
‘vated person of patrician family; while the iuofur of ILS 1039 was also only 
‘quaestorian, and Julius Severus not yet quaestor (if the posts on his inscription 
are in correct order: almost certainly not, cf. AE 1950, 45). 

Allon this list were consuls or became consuls except for Valerius Flaccus, 
who died prematurely (Quintilianx. 1. 90). A consulate should be assumed for the 
Ignotaz of ILS 1039, given the type of his career, viz. practorship, legionary 
command, and imperial practorian province (App. 18). 





23, TACITUS’ PROCONSULATE OF ASIA 


‘Tue proconsulate is attested by an inscription of Mylasa, [diund}ru Kopi ta 
Taxires (OGIS 487, improved by R. Meister, Jahreshefte wevit (1932), Beiblatt 
233). The year should be either 112/13 or 113/24, ef. PLR, C 146y. The regiater 
between the dated proconsulates of 123/4 and 129/t is now almost complete. See 
the latest list, D. Magie, Ronan Rule ix Asia Méor 1 (2950), 1583. ‘That list, 
however, is not provided with the consular datings (exact or surmised) which are 
a valuable guide, and it needs to be modified in more ways than one. 

‘The proconsal Hadrianas (BMC, Lydia cxxt) is probably the same person as 
the Corduben mageate L.. Dasamius (CG 2876), ef. E. Groag, PIR, D 14-+ Ad- 
denda, p. xi: below, App. 87. Dasumius is put by Magie towards the end 
of Teajen's rcign. There ie a place in ro6/7, amuming him auffectur in 93. 
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Furthermore, an Ephesian inscription reveals Adios Odex(ptfor] (communicated 
byH. Lieb, who is editing Groag’s text, Die Fasti von Asien). Groag (under PIR, 
F 544) identifies him as A. Vicirius Martialis (nf. 98), hence proconsul pre- 
sumably in 113/14. That would confine Cornelius Tacitus almost for a certitude 
to 112}13, However, there is a faint chance that the person might be A, Vicirivs 
Proculus (suff. 99). 

‘The following list carries in each case the single (and the best) item of evidence 
requisite for confirming a proconsulate, In addition to 103/4 and r20/1 the years 
114/15, 115/46, and 119/20 can be taken as certain; but none of the eight names in 
104-12 can be independently dated to a year. A vacancy has been left (112-14) 
for Comelius Tacitus and for A. Vicirius Martialis, 


103/4 C. Aquillius Proculus (suff. 90). Forsch. in Ephesos 11, 131, 0.27, 1. 134, 
of. PIR’, A999 

104/5  L. Albius Pullaicnus Pollio (99). IZ.S 4096 

105/6 ‘Ti, Julius Celsus Polemaeanus (92). ILS 8971 

106/71. Dasumius (? Hadrianus) (793), CIG 2876, ef. BMC, Lydia cxx 

17/8 L, Nonius Calpurnius Asprenas Torquatus (cos. 94). Forsch, im Ephesos i 
150, n. 29, 1. 24 

108/ M, Lollius Paullinus D. Valerius Asiaticus Saturninus (94). OGIS 481 

109/10 C, Antius A. Julius Quadratus (94). ILS 8819 

rroftt L, Bacbius Tullus (9s). OGIS 478, ef. PIR*, B 29 

111/12 Q. Fabius Postuminus (96), [GR tw, 573, ef. PIR', F 54 

salty 

vain 

114/15 M. (Ostorius) Seapula (297). BMG Phrygia, 266, 9. 40 (unique) 

115/16 Q. Fulvius Gillo Bittius Proculus (798). IGR ry, 173, ef. PLR, F 44 

116/17 Ti Julius Ferox (299). Coins, cited in P-W x, 587 

117/18 ?C, Julius Cornutus ‘Tertullus (100). ILS 1024 (Asia or Africa) 

118/19 Ti, Caepio Hispo (101), SEG tv, $323 117/28 oF 118/r9, of. PIR, E83 

119/20 C. "Trebonius Proculus Mettius Modestus (103). SIG, 833 

rao/ar (?L.) Comelius Priscus (? 104). SEG, 833, cf. PIR, C 1420 











‘The widening interval between consulate and proconsulate will be noted. Also 
the fact that only three of these proconsuls had held a consular military com- 
mand, viz. Julfus Quadratus and Fabius Posturninus (App. 14), and Julius Ferox 
(Pliny, Epp. x. 87. 3: province not discoverable). 


24. CONSULAR COEVALS OF TACITUS 


Persons of varying notoriety are registered among the consul of 97 (App. 16), 
the quindecimedri (22), and the proconsuls of Asia in the period 103-21 (23); also 
below, the contemporary orators (27). For estimating the speed of Tacitus’ 
career, the data about Q. Glitius Agricola. (raf. 97), L. Maecius Postumus (98), 
and L. Julius Marinus (?rot) may be adduced (App. 18). Further, a selection 
from the Fasti of 92-97 can put on record predecessors and rivals of Tacitus. 
‘They do not quite constitute an age-group. Some of them were much older than 
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‘Tacitus. On the other hand, certain aristocrats out-distanced the novus homo, and, 
though prio: in the consulate, would be close to his age, ‘The following notes 
reveal the disparities of age, ancestry, and accomplishment: Also the hazards of 
survival—though the freak consulate of C, Manlius Valens in o6 (a nonagenatian, 
i. Dio uxvn. 14. 5) proves nothing. 

‘The oriental senators Ti, Julius Celsus Polemaeanus (92) and A. Julius Qua- 
ratus (94), adlected by Vespasian, were already practorian in 74 (ILS 8791; 
8819). T’. Avidins Quietus (93) was also elderly—he knew ‘Thrasea Pactus (Pliny, 
Epp. Vi. 29. 1), and had commanded a legion as long ago as 82 (ILS 6195). . 
Fornponius Rufus (gs) bad held a military commission under Galba (RT 537). 
Q. Glitius Agricole (97) wes three or four years older than Tacitus; the samme 
vill hold for T. Pormponius Bsseus (94)—he was legate to M. Ulpiue Trsianus, 
proconrul of Asia in 79 (ILS 8797) possibly for Q. Fabius Postarrinus (96). 
L, Licinius Sura (297) is enigmatic in most things. The brothers I... Neratios 
“Marcellus (95) and ¥. Neratiua Priscus (97), adlected into the patriciate by Ves- 
pasian, will be fairly youthful consuls. 

With the exception of Julius Celsus these men all governed military provinces 
carly in Trajan's reign. Motley in origin see under App. 14), they have, except 
the Neratii, one thing in common, the lack of attested or surmised consular 
parents, 

At the other extreme, five high aristocrats, 'T. Sextius Lateranus (cas. 94) is 
‘ostensibly descended from an ancient house of the plebeian nobilitas (cf. Groag in 
F-WitA, 2039). The others all derive from Triumviral or Angustan consuls, L. 
Nonius Calparnius Torqustus Asprenss (cas, 94), whose Pssoniaa lineage comes 
through the female Une, L. Volusius Sauminus (ccs. 92), C. Antistius Vetus 
(Ges. 96), and the polyonymous suffect of g4 who unites the nomenclature of 
M, Lollius (cos. 2t 1c) and of D. Valerius Asiaticus (suff. a.v. 35), the first 
‘consul from Gallia Nazbonensis. This man and Nonius Asprenas survive to 
hold second consulates under Hadrian, Otherwise bare names and dates—but 
known as persons to Cornelius Tacitus; and, like certain Asinii Marcelli, not 
absent from his thoughtswhen he wrote sbouttheir ancestorsin the Areales(p. 302) 
‘At that zesson it would rot have been wholly fanciful to divine 2 splendid destiny 
for the Family of one of the historian’s awn coevals among the non homines, the 
unobtrusive but highly favoured Annius Venus (suff. 97:0n whom, App. 86). 











25. CONSULAR COEVALS OF PLINY 


Fon Pliny closer parallels offer, The two friends, C. Julius Corautus Tertullus 
and Calostrius Tiro, deserve separate notice (Ch. VIN), Calestius was Pliny's exact 
eneval (Rp. vi. 16, 1 £), but fell behind. The following persons (twa of wham, 
Baebius Macer and Fabius Justus, receive epistles from Pliny) were among the 
praetors of the years go-04, it can he argued or proved 
Le, Acruntixs Stella (nif, t101). Practor in 93, cf. Maral vin. 78; A patron of 
Martial and Statiua; nco-patrician, from Pataviam, ef. PIF, A argr. 
Q. Baabius Macer (c09). To be identified (despite the hestations of PIER, B a0) 
with Macer, curator viae Appiae c. 95 (Martial x, 18, 6) and with Macer, 
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proconsul of Baetica in roo/t (ib. x1. 98. 7). Prefect of the City in x17 (HA, 

Hadr. 5.5). Perhaps from Comum, cf. Epp. V1. 24—unless this is P. Calpur- 

niua Macer (su. 103, legate of Moesia Inferior in 112). Note that P. 

Bacbius Italicus (ruff. go) has the ‘Oufentina’ (ZL 888), which is the tribe 

of Comum. (and of Mediolanium) 

Cacpio Hispo (2x01). His cursus (abbreviated), ILS 1027 (Revensa), ef. 

CIL v, 5813 (Mediolanium, set up by the Patavini). Prefect of the aerarium 

ailitare, und proconsul of Baetica (298/99 or 99/100). To be identified with 

Galeo Tetticnus Severus Ti. Cacpio Hispo, attested as proconsul of Asia in 

118 (SEG tv, 332), ef. Groag in PIR*, E 83, revoking his doubts in P-W 

‘VA, 1103 ff. Local origin unverifiable: note that ‘M. Eppuleius Proculus’ and 

the tribe ‘Claudia’ belong to his nomenclature (ILS 1027). The Tettieni 

come from Asisium in Umbria 

L, Fabius Justus (102). The friend of Cornelius Tacitus: for earcer and origin 
( Spain or Narbonensis), App. 14, and pp. 53, 74, 615. 

M, Junius Homultus (102), Something of an orator (App. 27); legate of Cappa- 
docia in 124 (Dio txvutr. 19. 1) 

M, Maecius Celer (ror). Proceeding to the command of « Syrian legion c. 93 
(Statius, Siloae ni. 2. rar ff, ef. praef) 

'M. Pompeius Macrinus Neos Theophanes (100 or 101). Elis cursus, IG v, 1, 151+ 
Curator viae Latinae c. 93, then legate of VI Vietrix (in Germania Inferior), 
legate of Cilicia, proconvul of Sicily and consul; proconsul of Africa (?116/17). 
Descendant of Cn. Pompeius Theophanes of Mytilene (App. 62) 

L, Roscius Aclianux Maecius Celer (r00), His cursus (without praetocian posts), 
ILS 101s. Tribune of IX Hispana in 83, decorated in Domitian's war 
‘against the Chatti, also q. Aug. (c, 87). Origin and relationships uncertain, 
‘The other Maeciis Celer (above) is designated as Iealian by Statius, Silvae 
Mt. 2.20 

M. Vitotius Marcellus (105). Curator viae Latinae 96 (Statius, Sileae rv. 4.60). 
‘The poet predicts that he will go on to command a legion somewhere (ib. 
61fL.), Quintilian dedicated his great work to Vitorius (Init: Or., pracf. 6, 
&c.), He came from Teste Marrucinorum (Statius, 1. 85), and. was con- 
nected with the Hosidii Getae (a consular house from Histonium), ef. 
Statius (1c. 73) and the nomenclature of his son (PIR', V 518) 

















26. FLAVIAN ORATORY 


‘Onaro ry under the Julian and Claudian Caesars may be studied through the 
‘works of the elder Seneca and of Quintilian—and perhaps best through the 
Annale sof Tacitus (Ch. XV). Seneca, for one ceason or another, fails to mention 
certain notable speakers such as L. Fulcinius Trio (mf. 31). Moreover, between 
the reigns of Nero and Trajan a grievous hiatus intervenes. Quintilian, who was 
‘born about 33, registers the greatest orators he had heard, six in number, with 
a careful estimate of their quality and powers (x. 1. 118 ff), and he recapitulates 
his verdict—‘copiam Senecae, vires Africani, maturitatem Afri, iucunditatem 
Crispi, sonum ‘Trachali, clegantiam Secundi’ (at. 10. 11). When Quintilian 
wrote, the first three names belonged to an already distant past. As for the others, 
Galerius Trachalus (cor. 68) is last heard of as proconsul of Africa c, 78 (CIL V, 
5812), while Julius Secundus died comparatively young. Vibius Crispus, however, 
consul sulfect e. 62, prolonged his life well into Domitian’s reign. 
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“The Diaiogus reckons Julius Secundus and M. Aper (Who is otherwise unat- 
tested) an the leading Barristers early in Vespssian’s reign; and the prime 
political speakers arc Vibius Crispus and Eprius Marcellus. Eprius, who had 
incurred disaster, was discreetly omitted by Quintilisn from his catalogue, and 
convention forbade him to mention the living. Their performance will have been 
adequately reported in the Historiae of Tacitue—and some no doubt alto earned 
2 plioe in the record of prosecutions towards the end of Nevo's reign. 

‘To bridge the gap, seven consular orators, advocates, or politicians, may be 
invoked: 


(1) "Ti Catius Asconius Situs Taicus (co. 68), See also p. 88 f. His Neronian 
activities were redeemed by ‘laudabile otlum’ under Verpasian snd an 
exemplary proconsulate of Asia (Epp. nt. 7.2). This need not imply a total 
‘cessation of Sikus” senatorial or forensic eloquence 

(2) C. Peceius Africanus (uff ©. 67), Helieved responsible for denouncing to 
Neto the brothers Serban, hence wlaerable in 70 (Hist. w. 41.3). Pro 
consal of Afties, 77/78 (RT 152) 

G) A Didivs Gatlus Fabricius Velent. See App. 5 

G) L. Valerius Catutius Mesnllious (cos. 73, 11 mufl 88). A person of no litte 
social distinction (for « conjecture about family and kin see PIR’, 8 636); 
notorious for his services to Domitian (Epp. tv. 22. 5; Juvenal tv. 113 £), 
and still alive in 93 (Agr 45. 1) 

(5) ©. Salvius Liberalis Nonics Bassus (suf. €. 84). A municipal worthy from 
Picenum, aclected by Vespasien (7.5 (011); an sdvocate (Suctonias, Dives 
Verp.13); provincial post, including that of iuridirusin Britzin; prosecution 
and nile after B7 (cf. PIR', § 105); atterted as a powerful speaker in. 100 
(pp. 31. 17, of App. 27) 

(6) M. Aquilius Regulus (enno incert). The great barrister, surviving till 104 
or 105. Presumably consular, ef. Hist. 1v. 42. § 

(7) Pompeius, a 'delator” (Javenal v, rr0). Presumably to be identified with Ca, 
Pompeu Catliau, suffect cone in ge 











"The names do not take one very far. Nor is much to be got from Valerius 
Licinianus, inter cloquentissimaos causarum actores! (Epp. W. 14. 1), who wan 
exiled for adultery with a Vestal Virgin (justly, it appears): from Spain, to judge 
by nomenclature, but not to be confused with Licinianus of Bilbilis, ‘vir Celti- 
beris non tacende gentitmas | nostraeque laus Hispaniae’ (Martial 1. 49. 1 f.). 
Nothing can be aaid about Mettius Caruo and Publicius Certus, the notorious 
prosecutors, But there might be curiosity about the talents of Satrius Rufus, ‘cui 
ron est cum Cicerone aernulatio, et qui contentus est eloquentia saeculi nostri, 
as Regulus remarked (Epp. 1, 5, 11). He intervenes on behalf of Pablicius Certus 
in 97 (x. 13. 17) 





27, PLINY AND THE ORATORS 


QuINTILIAN extols the oratorical achievement of the late Domitianic period 
(x. 1. 122), Yet Tacitus’ predecessors among the great ‘patroni’ baffle inquiry; 
and Pliny names only Tacitus as his own guide and model (Epp. vit, 20. 4). Ifthe 
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oratorical annals of the cighties and nineties are almost a blank, the series of 
prosecutions under Trajan compensates alittle. Pliny reports four trials—Marius 
Priseus (100), Caccilius Classicus (terminating in 100 or 101), Julius Bassus 
(102]3), and Vareaus Rufus (106 and 107). Various consulars participated in one 
way or another. Six of them (apart from Tacitus) are labelled and characterized. 
‘The comment may be instructive: 


‘Ti, Catius Caesius Fronto (suff. 96): “insigniter’ (Epp. 1. 11. 18); ‘mirifice’ 
(wv.9. +5); ‘graviter et firme’ (v1. 13. 3); his command of pathos (tt. 11. 3) 

(2M) Herennius Pollio (anno incerto): *instanter et graviter’ (WV. 9. 14) 

M, Junius Homullus (102) :‘mirifice’ (wv. 9. 15); ‘eallide, acriter, culte’(v. 20, 6) 

@ Ch.) Lucceius Albinus (anno incerto): ‘vir in dicendo copiosus, ornatus’ (1, 
9. 2): 6E. alao TV. 9. 13 

C. Pomponius Rufus (98); ‘vir paratus et vehemens' (tv. 9. 3); f. also nt. 9. 33:4 

C. Salvius Liberalis Nonius Bassus (c. 84): ‘vir subtilis, dispositus, acer, 
vehemens' (it. 11. 17); "ut est vehemens et disertus’ (tm. 9. 36). Cl App. 26 



















tis worth noting that only one of these six consular ‘patroni’ figures among 
the recipients of Plinian epistles, namely Luccefus Albinus (v1. 10), his partner 
in the Classicus case, ‘quem ego cum lim mutuo diligerem, ex hac offic 
societate amare ardentius coepi (it. 9. 7). As for Pliny’s close coevals (see App. 
25), Junius Homullus belongs to that company; there is no means of telling 
whether Vitorius Marcellus (like Pliny, a disciple of Quintlian) came up to ex- 
pectation; but Bacbius Macer and Caepio Hispo might have had some talent, 

"There was rivalry among the orators, and doctrinal antagonism. Not every- 
body liked Pliny’s brand of Ciceronianism. Sending a composition for the eriti- 
cis of C, Minicius Fundanus (suff. 107), Pliny knows that it might be judged 
‘eumidius’. To spare his friend trouble and distaste, Pliny deliberately inserts 
‘pressius quiddam et exilius’ (vit. 12. 4): Fundanus stands for an ‘Attic’ tendency 
in style—compare the hit at ‘tenuitasvestra’ (is). Various details about Fundanus 
(among other things a friend of Plutarch) combine to make a living and attractive 
character? 














One senatorial orator of lower rank is accorded by Pliny a treatment otherwise 
reserved for consulars, A certain Nigrinus displayed energy when tribune of the 
plebs in sos (Epp. v. 13. 6); and, next found among the prosecutors of Varenus 
Rufus, he spoke ‘presse, graviter, ornate’ (¥. 20. 6). The terms might fit some 
disciple of Cornelius Tacitus, Who can this Nigrinus be? Perhaps C. Avidius 
imus (PIR* A14o8, suff. 110), the friend of Hadrian (and his victim), despite 
the interval between tribunate and consulate, which seems anomalously brief. 

Pliny was not quite happy about the younger generation—'statim sapiunt, 
statim sciunt omnia, neminem verentur, imitantur neminem atque ipsi sibi 
exempla sunt’ (vist. 25. 3). That did not prevent him from becoming ecstatic 
about a pair of youths not yet of quaestorian standing, who showed brilliant 











Presumably a relutive of Silius Itlicus (p, 668). He voiced criticism of Nerva's 
government (Dio ixvit. r. 3) 

To be distinguished from Q. Pomponius Rufus (aff. 95). 

9 cf E, Groag, P-W xv, 1820 f 
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promise and imitated the best modele—'me aemulari, meis instare vestigiis 
videbantar’ (vi. 12.2). Unfortunately, nobody can tell their true quality or how 
they developed: another historical gap intervenes. These ‘clarissimi iuvenes’ 
had claims above mere eloquence. Theane was Pedanius Fuscus, soon to be chosen 
by Julius Servianus as husband for his danghter (V1, 26), Hadrian’s niece—and 
ordinarius in 118. ‘The other, Umimidius Quadratus (suff. 138), was pethaps 
already connected in some way with this dynastic group: bis son, suf. ¢. 139, 
married Annia Cornifcia Faustina (PER?, A 708), a sister of Marcus." 





28 THE DATING OF THE DraLoGus 


‘Tue treatise has called forth an enormous volume of discussion. Trarsmitted by 
the lost Codex Herseldenss along with the Agricola and the Germania (and the 
fragments of Suetonius, De gram. and De rhet.), it isnot, however, authenticated 
by the name of Cornelius Tacitus. Beatus Rhenanus doubted, and go did Justus 
Lipsius. The latter scholar teyed ‘with the name of Quintilian, but dropped it? 
In more recent days some have consigned their fancies to the younger Pliny; 
and Pliny's author-iriend of equestrian rank, ‘Titinius Capito, baé even been 
invoked. Itis all vanity. There is no solid reason sgainat ‘Tacitean authorship. To 
call ic in question strains (and perhaps discredits) the ‘sir namo of scholarly 
caution 

‘Two problems eubsist. Fist, of minor moment, the dramatic date, The 
author registers the oixth year of Verpasian’s scign-—‘sextam iam felicia huiua 
princigatue etstionem qua Vespasianus rem publicam fovet’ (17. 3)- A question 
arises, from what intial point would the author compute that ‘felix principatue'? 
Vespasian reckoned ag his ‘dies imperit’ the first day af July 69, when he was 
proclaimed in the Fast, in the first instance by the army of Egypt (Hist. 1.79. 1): 
and his tribucicia potesias was back-dated to begin on that day. In fact, Vespasian 
was not reengnized at Rome until lae in December, after the defeat and death 
of Vitelius (Fist. rv. 3. 3). Tt would therefore be inteligible if a writer took 
Vespasian’s reign to begin with the years of peace, that is, by calendar years from 
70 (which the language of the passage supports). Moreover, Vespesian (60 it 
happened) was consul for the sixth time in 7s, a useful coincidence. Hence it 
smight be permissible to put the dramatic date of the Dialogusin 75, not in 74/75 
{on the reckoning from July 1, 69). 

Some have disputed this meaning of ‘stati, it is true.* Moreover, the com- 
putation adduced in the same context, 120 years from the death of Cicero, is at 
variance (ib, ef. 2g. 3) It would ingicate the year 7/78, The reckoning may 


* For Pedaniiand Ummidi, 9, 479 
* The notion has been cevived by L. Herrmann, Latomaus xiv (1955), 349 

3 C.Landi, Athenaeum x¥tt (1929), 489 f.; C. Gallavors, 1b. x1x (2831, 35 

+E, Paratore, Tecits (sos), 293 % Agaivet, 1. Bardon, Foiomus xi (1959) 166.3 





# Thus. E. Sikes, CAH x (1036), 73! 
©, Norden, Die'ontite Kuwstproia ¢ (:898), 325.5 E. Koestermann, Phillogus 
swerve (2932)s 963 
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have gone wrong somehow." Several reasons tell in favour of 74 or 75. First, the 
author describes himself as ‘iuvenis admodum’ (r. 2) when the discussion took 
place. That phrase carries more precise connotation than might seem Tikely. It 
can be argued that it belongs to the early pre-qusestorian years of a young man's 
life, Thus, in general, referring to Helvidius Priscus and to Aquillius Regulus 
(Hist, wv. 5. 1 and 42. 2); and, precisely datable, « man aged eighteen—‘iuvene 
admodum Domitiano’ (Agr. 7. 4). The same term when elsewhere used can be 
instructive: Quintilian was ‘iuvenis admodum' in relation to the dramatist Pom- 
ponius Secundus (vit 3.31), the one born ¢. 33, the other probably not surviving 
long after 50, Secondly, the Dialogus conceives Licinius Mucianus 2s still alive 
(37. 2): he was dead by 77 (NH wot. 62). Thirdly, but not conclusive: the 
alarm caused by the Cato of Curiatius Maternus (2. 1) fits 74 most pertinently, 
for that was probably the year in which the modern Cato, Helvidius Priscus, was 
prosecuted and banished (Dio 1xV. 12. 2, cf. p. 212). 

‘The second problem is the date of composition. Tacitus in the yvicvla 
(3.2 £.) does much more than merely imply that the biography is his first publica- 
tion. ‘The Dialogus should be later. Yet it bas been argued that it is an early 
work of Tacitus, belonging to the reign of Titus, or perhaps of Domitian.* That 
theais could only be supported by perverse argumentation; and itis kept alive 
by tired or uncritical acquiescence in a fancied ‘communis opinio’ 

"The whole weting of the Dialga coaveys a pst long distant (t.2 The 
interlocutors, all four, were surely no longer among the living. Nor would an 
author writing under Titus, or Domitian, have been able to describe so freely 
‘Vibius Crispus and Eprius Marcellus (8. 2 ff.). Quintilian, indeed, had to omit 
Eprius altogether. 

“There is something else, and decisive against a date under ‘Titus, Would 
‘Tacitus, then aged about twenty-four, refer to himself when half a dozen years 
younger as ‘iuvenis admodum’ ? A prosopographical point can here be inserted, 
‘Tacitus alludes to frequent discussions with his friend about the high and im- 
portant topic of the cessation of great oratory—‘saepe ex me requiris, luste Fabi’ 
(1. 2). Fabius Justus was consul suffect in the year 102. In the reign of Titus he 
‘was pethaps barely adolescent: there is a good chance that he belongs to the 
favoured class of ‘viri militares’ who reach the consulate young, at thirty-seven 
or eight ‘App. 18). Fabius may have been born as late 2s 64 of 65: that is to 
wvenis admodum’ himself under Titus. 

"Pe Dialogs, a in generally recognised, shows knowledge of the Znstitutio 
Oratoria.* That work belongs to the end of Domitian's reign. Moreover, the 
Dialogus has a mature and authoritative tone. It is not the product of a youth; 
and it exhibits a writer who can think and argue like an historian, It should there 
fore be put in the years when ‘Tacitus was preparing or writing his Historiae, 

' For suggestions and remedies see A. Gudeman in his (second) edition (Berlin, 1914), 
135 ffx; Schans-Hostus, Gerch der v. Literatur 1* (1938), 608. 

Thus, respectively, the editors A. Gudeman (Berlin, 1914), 29; W. Peterson 
(Oxford, 1893), x01 

4 An carly date is argued or assumed, for example, by J. Wight Duff, Literary History 
‘of Rome in the Silver Age (1927), 565 £;C. Marches, Tocti*(1949),48.M. 1a W. Lalstner, 
‘The Greater Roman Historians (3947), 193, cf. 177; M. P. Charlesworth, OCD (1949), 876. 

“cf, eapecially R Gingerich, Class, Phil xuvt (1951), 159% 
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‘What plea could be raised against? Only that of style—end of style imperfectly 
understood. ‘The Ciceronian manner of the Diabjgus has incautiously been 
assumed to be an early stage in the development of Cornelius Tacitus. Yet the 
style is determined by the genre." It affords no cvidence of date.* As far as style 
goes, the Dialagus could quite well belong in or close ta 98, about the time of the 
Agriccta and the Germania.® 

"That is not the end of the matter. The treatise could (and_petheps should) 
be dated a few years later." A poem or a book migit eppropriately be dedicated to 
a senatorial pairon about the time of his consulate—thus Virgil with the Fourta 
Ecloguc to Polio, Velleius Patecculus to M. Vinicius (cos. 30), or Martial with 
Book KIL, of che second poem there, to L. Arruntius Stella (suff. 7x01). Ought 
not the Dialogus to be dated by the consulate of Fabive Justus—that is, to x05, 
for Fabius assumed the fasces early in roa?! It isa temptation to exploit this 
date, of. p. 132. 

‘One might perhaps go further dows. Indications in Pliny suggest 2 Inter date 
There are two references to a book that Tacitus has sent to his friend (Epp. vir. 
20.1; Vutt.7). Tacitus, it appears, had used the phrases ‘ut mapistro magister’ ancl 
‘ut diseipula dinipulur. Hence clearly a speech or a work on oratory, not an, 
historical book (cf. p. 113). It maight be the Dialopus, about the year 107. 

‘That conjecture could be supported, There is no hint or trace of the Dialogus 
in the earlier letters of Pliny. But a hint comes after all, quite late—itaque 
poemata quiescunt, quae tu inter nemora et lucos commodissime perfici putas" 
(ix. 10. 2}, Few have been able to deny the allusion to Dial. 9. 6: (ef. 12. 1): in. 
nemora et luces.”” Note perhaps also the story (in a letter that mentions Tacitus) 
of the man who pointed out Pliny at a dinnier party to # newly arrived fellow 
townsinan (0x. 23.4) Itillustrates Dial. 7. 4; ‘advenae quogue et peregrini iam in 
municipiis et coloniis suis auditos, cum primum urbem aitigerunt, requirunt ac 
velut adgnoscere concupiscunt.” 











‘To sum up. It looks a though the Dialogus was composed either about the time 
of Fabius’ consulate or some four or five years Inter. Fither way the treatise 
standsiin close relation to the historical studies of Tacitus and to his renunciation 
of oratory. When he came to narrate the reign of Vespasian (Eis. TV-V1) he was 


* Axclemonstated by F. Leo, Git gel. An, 2838, x69. (reviewing Gueran’s fst 
Norden, Due enthe Ripa 1098), 324% 

2 Bue; propery tnvstqatnd, npmike for Taste, cA, Cadena, oc. a0; He 
ardor Latomu St (1053), 486 

He Retzensein, Cte. ge. Nec. ror4, x73 Also» sumber of more reent writer, 

1M, Schaner,Wener Seaton ist (1938), 
‘A Tnjate iam mrsmed Cov net specie) by E. Konstrmant, Herman 127 
(0939), 431 and by F. Klingner, Diz Anbke vn (iota, 181 ff ~ R Geatezuele (043). 
Sto A cers dine subsequent othe daria and Germania, secoring to. Barwick, 
Seeeven ar TOS, 

sty Wiener Studien 1 (xg32), c21 Te “Also Re Gaegerich, Festechrife 
Anos Saal Cogs), 243 That solar args that Pliny evi the Pomc in Tor, 
inated pussges inthe Dial 

SHE Wagentcor, Mnenere X71 (29:9, 359 Fe; LV Ca536), 426 

1 Seu the acute acunion of ete pases by Rc. Drutre, Clash PM x (95H, 
1665 He sn sugaee that pp #613 isan echo of Dial. 36. 
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back among the scenes and friends of his youth—and he had already used Vip- 
stanus’ memoirs for the campaign of 69 (rit. 28. 1). There was Regulus as an 
exciting figure (1v. 42). Above all, the great orators and ministers of state, 
Fprius Marcellus and Vibius Crispus, sharpened the contrast with the speakers 
in the early years of Trajan and with the present condition of public eloquence. 
‘The Dialogur can perhaps be regarded as a by-product of the Historiae.' 

+ For # usefal clastication of opinions about date and authenticity see now J. Frot, 
Rew, dt. lat, wexmtt (1958), 130 8. 
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29, TACITUS AND PLUTARCH 


‘Tite concordances between Flutarch in hia Galba and Otho and certain portions 
of Historiae T-II sre numerous and notable.' Two explanations offer, Either 
Plutarch followed Tacitus, or there was a common source, 

‘The first alternative cannot stand without qualification. Plutarch provides a 
full account of Nymphidius Sabiaus, and elsewhere has details anel names not in 
‘Tacitus. Therefore, in any case, another source. Did Plutarch also use Tacitus? 
‘That has been contended, eg. by Borenius and by Momigliano, on various 
criteria.* To prove the case items are needed that could not come from 2 source 
earlier than the fist two bocks of the Hivtoriae (c. 105). One such bas been 
chimed. Otho in his last words exhorted his nephew Salvius Cocceianus to 
remember him, not too little—but not too much (tt. 48. 2; Otho 16). This, it 
might teem, iss vaticinium ex eventu, for Coccelanus was put to death by Domi 
tian because he celebrated Otho’s bicthéay (Suetonius, Dom. 10. 3). Therefore, 
itis euggested, the remarks cannot have been published previous to the death of 
Domitian. ‘The conclusions tempting, but not peremptory.? Otho’s words might 
be authentically seported and widely known. Various persons were present, such 
as Julius Secundus, his secretary, who is named by Phutarch’s source (Otho 0). 

Moreover, there is afurther problem, The Galéa and the Otho are an adapta- 
tion of an historical narrative, They do rot belong to the series of Parallel Lives, 
‘They are what survives fram the biographics of eight Cacsara, from Augustus 
to Vitellis (attested by the Catalogue of Laniprias). The work might have been 
composed before the publication of Historice I-II—perhaps very soon sfter 96, 
‘when the end of the Flavian dynasty made the history of the earlier rulers an 
attractive theme, Itis heat to assum that Tecitus and Plutarch are independent. 





‘There remains the common source, and that is the theory which has generally 
‘been adopted.* Next, idemity. An author is required who wrote ebout Nero (cf. 
Galba 2: dmrep eipprau) and also about Viteliins, because of the concordances 
between Bock IL of the Historiae and Suetonius’ life of that emperor: Suetonius 
used this Jgeotus, Tacitus, and yet a third source.* 

' "They are conveniently fisted by E. G, Hardy in his edition of the two Five (1890), 
specvit fies alse the discrepancies, xxix ff Por the lengthy bibliogeaphy of the controversy, 
Schane--Hosies, Gesch der r. Literatur 1 (1633), 629 ft 

“'C. B, Boreniun, Je Phutarcho ee Tacito inter v¢corgruentiins (Diss, Helsingfors, 1903); 
‘A, Momisliano, Seud. it, fl 1x (2021), 117 £, appendix en sources, 175 

Wek Ph. Fabia, Ler Sourcer de Tacite dans es Histcires et er Annales (1863), 207; 
E, Groag, Jahrblher fr cl. Phil, Supp Band wait (3897), 76%~ 

‘Todeed, itis unavoidable, cfE. Hobl, Klio xxast (1939), 313 

+ EL Groag, 0.6. 768 fl 
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“Momsen opted for the consular historian Clavius Rufus, but not many have 
concurred." It is not at all certain that Cluvius covered the events of 692 Plutarch, 
it is true, cites Chuvius as authority for official documents being sent to Spain with 
the ttle ‘Nero Otho' (Otho 3, of. Suetonius, Otho 7, while Tacitus omits the story). 
‘This notice could have occurred in Chuvius’ narrative of 68 (to illustrate the 
posthumous popularity of Nero), or might have come verbally to Plutarch’s 
source. Another particular, however, seems decisive—the colloquy between 
Vitellius and Flavius Sabinus. Cluvius was there. Tacitus reports the matter, 
citing ho authority, but only “ut fama fuit’ (11 65. 2). It was not the habit of 
‘Tacitus to miss an authentic record (when it could be had) of secret negotiations. 

‘The general favourite has been Pliny—to Niasen, Gercke, Fabia, and others.? 
‘The mere fact that Pliny should be cited for an episode at Cremona (att. 28) is 
not enough. On the other side, it ean be claimed that the quality of Pliny as an his- 
torian (and his utility to Tacitus) has been overestimated. Certain remarks of 
Groag and Peter will provide a corrective.* Further, Groag produced an item 
to demonstrate that Pliny cannot be the Jgnatus. It is the portrayal of Caecina 
Alienus as he advanced through cities of Italy, o their great distaste, “quod 
versicolori sagulo, bracas, barbarum tegumen, indutus togatos adloqueretur’ 
(a. 20. 1; Otho 6).* That cannot have been published before the year 79— 
and that was the year of Pliny’s death. Pliny could make free with Antonius 
Primus (in disgrace) but not with Caecina, (Tt could, of course, be objected that 
Pliny might have given vent to his opinions about that person in a work which 
he intended anyhow to be posthumous, NH, praef. 20.) 

"The Jgnotus remains elusive. Groag in his careful investigation suggested 
Fabius Rusticus, who would fill the bill on many counts.* Proper attention has 
not been given by scholars to Groag’s study (which concerns Tacitus’ methods 
a well as his sources)? 

Tt is safer to confess ignorance. Those transactions were dealt with by many 
historians, so Flavius Josephus affirms (BY 1v. 496), and there would be no harm 
(but not much gain) in supposing that Marius Celsus wrote a narrative (cf. App. 


(1870), aps ff. = Ger. Schr. vit, 224. He had been anticipated by H. 

retracted, f, HRR 1 (1906), cust. However, arguments for Cluvius have 
bby F.R.B. Godolphin, AJP uvt (1935), 334 
‘oc. 175 fl: Groag, oc. 776. H. Peter is inconclusive (o.c.ctxvi). 

Gercke, Jahrbicher fir l. Phil, Supp.~ 

Band sat (1896), 59 ff; Ph. Fabia, oc. 199 ff; A. Momigliano, Stud. it. fil cl. (1931), 
187. The last weiter, having disposed of Clovius Rufus, finds hirmelf left with the choice 
between Vipsianus Mestalla end Pliny, whom he therefore chooses: observe, however, 
‘brief statement more recently, the usual identification with the elder Pliny is very doubt 
fal’, OCD (1940), 377. 

+", Grong, 0.0777 fl: H. Peter, HERR 11 (1906), c.¥. On the defects of Pliny’s annalistie 
history see further Ch. XXIII (ox the sources for Neto's reign). 

5 Groag, 0.c.772, accepted by El. Peter, o.c. Litt. The story about the Gallic insurgent 
Julius Sabinus, whose hiding-place was not discovered until 79 (Hist. 1¥. 67. 2), ia best 
omitted from discuations about sources. Tacitus did not have to learn about it from 3 

en source, any more than did Plutarch (Amat, 2s) That it is also in Dio (txvt, 16,1.) 
inirvelevant tothe study of Tacitus’ sources, despite the elaborate arguments of J. Martin, 
Wirsburger Studien vx (2936), $3 3. 

© Groog, oc. 787 ff 

Hin views were not cited or discussed by Momigliano, Stud. it fl. clr (1931), 171 
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432). The known historians of the period are barely attested as nuch—Pliny only 
by himself, by his son, and by Tacitus; Fabius Rusticus only by Tacitus (for 
Quintiian’s reference is anonymous); and, but for two notices in the Amales 
and an anecdote in the younger Pliny, nobody would be aware that Cluvius 
Rufus wrote history 

Erusite preoccupation with Quellenhriti hes tended tw obseure what matters 
most—the quality of Tacitus, lis technique, and his choice of materia, Also the 
quality of the Ignotus (as revealed expecially in Plutarch), for he is a valuable 
link in the line of the lest annalists between Livy and Tacitus, 

For the study of Roman historiography a principle or dogma was decreed by 
isgen—each writer generally selected one source and followed it slavishly. 
Nissen showed in his pioneer work on Livy how that suthor transcribed Polybius 
for eastern affsies' Nissen appealed fo those results when estimating Tacitus;? 
and Mommaen went 80 far at to assert that Tacitus and the Ignatus correspond 
to Livy and Polybius.' Fashion hardened into tradition. Fabia in his lengthy 
volume applied ‘Nissen’s Law" to the Annaler as well as to the Historiae—with 
much learning and pertinacity, and most harmfully. Protests were made, but not 
always heeded * 











30. THE STRATEGY OF OTHO 


‘Tacrrus' account of the civil war waged between the gencrals of Otho and 
Vitellius betrays various inadequacies, An elaborate assault upon his eredit and 
judgement was lsunched by B. W. Henderson, who, with copious appeal to 
modem manuals, sought to establish the design behind the action, and, believing 
his method valid, claimed that Otho himself possessed remarkable strategic 
gilts’ Henderson's notions about the sources eraployed by Tacitus were most 
eeuliar,* and he denounced the senatorial historian for addiction to rhetoric and 
for total ignorance of warfare. Henderson's methods quickly incurred severe 
censure, from E, G. Hardy.” The subject continues to engage attention.* 





‘One of the minor operations is instructive. Otho sent an expedition against the 
coast of Gallia Narbonensis (Hist. 1. 87; 11. 12 f,). There might have been a 
medel and precedent the year before. Nero wae confronted with a similar 





8 HL, Nissen, Keitinche Untersuchungen iber dit Quelten der 4. nd 5, Dekade des Livies 





(2989) 
2 RA, Mue sx0r (4872), sc. 
> Gas, Sel. vit, x44. As Grout points out (02; 763), neither Nissen nor Mommsen 


nad mucea sieientlythoreagh eomperivon of Tacitus and Pletare. 

* ct ue sagaious paper of ©. H. Severson, Journ PI. XV (1920), 204 #7 

2 Ginid Wer and Rebelion inthe Ronan Empire (290). 

8 oe. I: “his information presents ltée hut the common gotsin of the camp, the 
sulk ofthe privae solder or subordinate officer” 

7 Journ. Phil ex (4910), 12) fe 

* See opedaly A. Momighio, Stud it sl ve (193i[2), 147 fs A. Paserni, Saad 
i entra elwien eff a Bovamanls Caer (1940), x78. The former scholar tare 
thehisiorian with an aespeiena alvela perio ingen 4 eperazions aaa (0, 130)- 
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probler—the Gallic rebellion and Galba procisimed in Spain. Scattered evidence 
reveals the large concentrations of troops ordered by Nero in northern Italy.* No 
trace, however, survives of any plan or action by the fleet. Galba for his part had 
not been wholly inactive. A recently discovered inscription shows that Q. 
Pomponius Rufus was appointed ‘pracf. orae marit. Hispan, citer. Gallia{e} 
N{[a}rbon. bello qu{od] imp. Gfajtba pro [re p_] gessit’ (AE 1948, 3 — FRT 537). 
‘The dominant strategic place on the Narbonensian coast was Forum Julii, where 
the main artery of Narbonensis (the road from Spain by Narbo and Arelate) 
reached the coast. Forum Julii had played a part in an earlier civil war, being 
‘occupied by M. Antonius after his retreat from Mutina (Cicero, Ad fame, x.17. 1). 
It was a naval base for a time under the early Principate; and Tacitus, noting an 
incident laterin 69, can call the place ‘claustra mais’ (11. 43. 1)."To secure Forum 
Juli could have been vital for Galba, or for Nero; was this perhaps the colony 
that Cornelius Fuscus won for Galba (tt. 86. 3: see App. 33)? 

‘The Othonian force, however, got nowhere near Forum Juli. It never entered 
‘Narbonensis. Operations began in the small frontier zone of the Alpes Maritimac 
(u. 12). The expedition attacked the town of Albintimilium (11.12 f.). Yet the 
town of Albintimitium which the fleet took and sacked (11. 13) belonged in fact 
to Italy, to the Ninth Region (Liguria). Nor did this foray detach any considerable 
body of troops from the coturnn which Fabius Valens was leading to the crossing 
of the Alps: Though the Othonians were victorious in two skirmishes, they 
achieved nothing more, but retreated a Tong way back, to Albingaunum in 
Liguria, ‘velut pactis indutis’ (1. 15. 2). 

‘Otho has been praised for designing the first operation as part of a magnificent 
strategic plan, which only the incapacity of his commanders ruined.? After their 
victory they might have ‘dared to push up country in the direction of Briangon' 
Tt in not explained by what route an army could march from the vicinity of 
Albintimilium to Brigantio (Briangon). ‘The sober narrative of Tacitus and the 
hard facts of geography are an adequate deterrent. On the other hand, sound 
strategy (if Otho had it) would have enjoined an attack on Forum Juli in the 
first instance—and Fabius Valens was aware of that danger (It. 14. 1). 











‘The principal matter, however, is the Battle of Bedriacum. It is advisable to 
start with the narrative of Plutarch, who had a good source, and no accasion to 
alter or supplement it. His account is clear and straightforward (Otho 11). Otho 
wanted a battle, and the soldiers were keen. The army marched out from Bedri- 
acum and encamped fifty stades on, ‘The intention was to. advance upon the 
enemy, a march of not less than a hundred stades more, but on the next day 
Suetonius Paullinus raised objections: they ought to stay where they were, and 
not expose themselves to attack while proceeding on that long march. Dispute 


ef. R. Syme, APP wwitt (1937), 10 f. 

# nr 14, 1: ‘duas Tungrorum cohortis, quattuor equitum turmas, universam Trevirorum 
lam cum Tulio Classico mist, © quibus pars in colonia Foroiuliensi retenta.’ 

3B. W. Henderson, oc. 77. + ibe 78, 

8 The judgement of Momigliano, ‘azione abile e fortunsta' (0.c. 128) appears too 
indulgent. Nor is Passerint justified in conciueing ‘Voperazione era ben concepita’(0.¢. 
190). 
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arose among the generils, but » Numidian courier errived with a message from 
Otho: they must not stop or delay, but proceed immediately against the eremy. 
‘The arsmy therefore struck camp and moved forward, and a baitle ensued. 

Plutarch’s figures are round nurabers. Added together, they put the intended 
goal of the second day's march about fifteen miles from Bedriacum (if ten stades 
are reckoned to a mile), or (better) eighteen (eight stades to the mile). Cremona 
is about twenty miles from Bedriacum, and the clash in fect came, soit appears, 
a few tniles (perhaps four) short of Cremona. 

80 far so good. The difficulty emerges in the ‘Tacitean eccount. The Othonian 
army marched out—'ad quarturn a Bedriaco" (1.59.2). There was discussion anch 
doubt about the plan—ibi de proclio dubitatum’. A dirpateh from Otho dis- 
countsnanced any delay; the soldiors, however, wanted him to be there for the 
battle; and many argued that the troops on the other aide of the Po should be 
summoned. 

However, the march proceeded on the next day, and ita goal is indicated, 
sisteca miles further on—'non ed pugnam sed ad hellandum profecti confluentia 
Padi et Adaae flursinum, sedecim inde milium spatio distantis, petebant’ (rr. 
40.1), Now comes more diseussion. Paullinus and Celaua were critical—the army 
would incur danger of attack, while marching or forming their camp, and the 
criemy would have barely four miles to advance. Titianus and Proculus, however, 
insisted—and there was Otho’s order, the Numidian courier ‘cum atrocibus 
mandat 

In what is narrated between the Othonitn army's departure from Bedriacum 
and the final rout, it i clear that Tacitus (1. 39-44) is using the source which 
Plutarch reproduces (Otho 11 {.). The diserepancies become important, It is 
necessary t0 see how and why they arise. The main discrepancy is Tacitua’ 
definition of the goal for the second day's march, ‘confiuentis Padi et Aduac 
fluminum’, But for that detail, there would hardly be « probler—and attention 
concentrates upon it. 

‘There is something else. Phutarch has one debate among the generals. It occurs 
before the second day's march begins—and itis terminated by the arrival of the 
‘Numidian courier. In Tacitus, however, there are two, ‘The frst is reported before 
the setting out on that day. No generals are namued, but a dispacch from Otho is 
referred 19, The second, however, is placed after the army has started for its 
named destination. Paulinus and Celsus arc overruled, with appeal to Otho's 
insive brought by the Numidian courier. 

‘There is nothing in itsef to disprove two discussions and two messages from 
Otho (Plutarch omits and abbreviztes). None the les, the suspicion of a doublet 
atites, introduced by Tacitus when he had cecaurse ta another source to provide 
an additional detail of presumed value, namely, the goal of the march—and 
‘perhaps introduced in the wrong place, hence the overtap. Tacitus says ‘non ad 
pugnam sed ad bellindum profecti’. That indication of strategic plan is not false 
‘where it stands—but ought it not to have been placed where it properly belongs, 
namely, as the reason for the march out from Bedriacum the day before? 

If Tacitus bas confizted two sources unskilfully, further consequence might 
be drawn, Perhaps the item of sixteen miles (in Tacitus’ second source) indicated 
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‘the distance from Bedriacum to the ultimate goal, and not, as it stands in Tacitus, 
the distance from the encampment after the march of four miles on the first day, 
‘That would take one to a point about four miles short of Cremona, Paullious 
and Celsus (in Tacitus’ account) urge that the enemy would have barely four 
miles to advance to the attack; and Cremona was twenty miles from Bedriacum, 
at least on the reckoning adopted by Pornpeius Planta, who wrote the story of 
this battle (Sehol. on Juvenal 11. 99). This would fit the figure in Plutarch— 
10 stades from Bedriacum. (ie. a total distance of fifteen or eighteen miles). 
Pompeius Planta might well be the writer whom Tacitus at this point used to 
supplement the source which he and Plutarch both follow. 

‘On this interpretation the distances in Plutarch and in Tacitus bring the 
Othonian army more or less to the point on the Via Postummia at which the clash 
occurred. Tacitus, however, equates his sixteen miles with the point at which the 
‘Adua ran into the Po. ‘That item could only be explained on an extreme and 
violent hypothesis, for the Adua now enters the Po about seven miles upstream 
from Cremona (see below). 

Enough has been said to suggest that the problem concerns ‘Quellenkritik’ no 
less (and perhaps more) than topography : compare Hannibal's march from the 
crossing of the Rhone to the Alps in Livy (xxt. 31 £.), where two (or perhaps rather 
three) versions are blended. The one source (ceproduced in Plutarch) is clear. 
How and why ‘Tacitus brought in the ‘confluentis Padi et Aduae fuminum’ 
cannot be discovered from anything in his own narrative. When composing Book 
Ti of the Historiae Tacitus may have bad no helpful critics to hand: perhaps he 
‘was never familiar with the topography of Transpadane Italy. 

‘A note may be added on modern reconstructions of the campaign. Mommsen 
argued that Tacitus confused the ultimate goal of the Othonian army with the 
goal of the second day's march.' The figure of sixteen miles is correct: the Otho- 
rnians were to leave the Postummia, marching north-westwards, and put themselves 
astride the road from Brixia to Cremona, cutting the Vitellian communications 
with Brixia, 

Henderson developed and elaborated this theory.? The Othonians were to 
make a detour round Cremona and establish themselves on the west, precisely at 
the confluence of Adua and Po, hemming in the enemy around Cremona; mean- 
while Danubian troops coming up from the rear would face Cremona from the 
‘east. To support his case, however, Henderson was reduced to violent expedients. 
He proposed to alter the text of Tacitus to produce fourteen miles instead of 
four for the march of the first day.” ‘That isan illiit device—it neglects Plutarch, 
(Otho 11 (fifty stades). Moreover, were the Danubian troops near and numerous 
enough? Henderson cites (but does not quote)* Suetonius, Dieus Vesp. 6. 2. 
‘That passage proves that the Mocsian cexillationes were still the other side of 
Aquileia. The theory collapses. 

‘A modified form of Henderson's reconstructions has recently emerged. 
asseriniin his careful and thorough study assumes that the figure of sixteen miles 
{in Tacitus is incorrect, but retains the goal indicated, ‘confluentis Padi et Aduae 








+ Mommuen, Get, Schr. 1¥ (1996), 361. + oc. 100 fl; 3408. 
2 ae 348- + 0x. 06, of. 108. 
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fluminum’s Tt was intended, he argues, that the army should leave the Postumria, 
and, by cutting or threatening the Vitellian communications with Ticimm and 
Mediolanium (Brixia is unimportant) force a battie speedily—hut not on the 
day on which the battle actually occurred. Ore night's camp at least would 
intervene, it being necessary to have the troops fresh for the attack, 

Ie is a'signal merit of Passerini’s study that he goes into che question of 
numbers thoroughly, building up the Othonian forces so as to offer some pros 
pest of succes in a pitched battle (cf. App. 31). A difficulty remeins—the flank 
movement of an army with baggage acrose country intersected by sivulets, 
ditches, chumps of tzees, and vineyards, Compare what is stid about the terrain 
oon the northern fringe of the Pestumia—'per locos arboribus ac vineis impeditos" 
(at. 42. 2). On the other side, towards the Po, there was open country—'patenti 
campo’ (11. 43. 1), where some stiff fighting ensued. 

Other scholars, perplexed by the mention of the Adus, deduce the strategic 
plan (so far 2s there was one) from the actual site of the battle—astride the Via 
Pesturnia, perhaps three or four miles short of Cremona, and betweeo the 
Posturnia and the Po, It is an advantage of this view that it brings in the Otho- 
nian teoops south of the Po, In fact the gladiators crossed in boats, but were 
defeated, and the victors thereupon attacked and enveloped the left flank of the 
Othonian line of battle (tt. 43-2). 

Hardy discovered a small river, the modem Adra, which runs into the Po a 
few miles below Cremona, from the southern (je. right) bank;* and under the 
form ‘Ardae’ this stream has crept into the Oxford text of the Histariae (C. D. 
Fisher, 1911). The device will not serve. The Adra is inadmissible as the goal of 
an army marching on the opposite (ic. left) bank of the Po, (Similarly, the battle 
named after the Alla: it must have been fought on that side of the Tiber where 
the Alla joined the Tiber, ie, the left bank.) 











An extreme remedy isto change, not the text of Tacitus, but the hydrography 
‘oF the region: the Adua in antiquity might have joined the Po a few miles below 
Cremona, not seven miles above that city. This explanation has not lacked 
supporters? No proof is available. The puzzle remains. 








31. THE OTHONIAN STRENGTH AT BEDRIACUM 


Bor Annius Gallus and the Emperor took troops from Rome to the North 
(fist, 0, 11).* Annius had the legion I Adiutrix, five cohorts of the Guard, and 
two thousand gladiators; with the Emperor went ‘specalaorum lecta corpora 
cum ecteria practoriis cohorthus, veteran © practorio, classicorum ingens 


"A. Passer, oc. aa8 + E.G. Hardy, oc. 130. 
2G. Niceolii, Rel Ac. Litce! xv (1906), 278 fh; A. Meenigliano,o.. 139 £ Against, 
‘A. Passeriny o.. 220. 
Neglected by many scholars, the problem of she Othonian forces has been diacusied 
a some length by A. Pasterini,o.c. 290°, and by Ph. Fain, Reo. dt ane. Xt0T (940), 
tos 
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numerus’. The Guard at this time numbered twelve cohorts, each possibly with a 
norninal strength of 2 thousand; and there were four urban cohorts, also another 
at Ostia (. 80. 1). The unknown factor is the size of the flect expedition—‘addidit 
classi urbanas cohortis et plerosque e practorianis, viris et robur exercitus atque 
ipsis ducibus consilium et custodes’ (1, 87. 2). If it were legitimate to argue from 
the actual operations and from the size of the column sent against this force by 
Fabius Valens (tt. 14. 1), the Practorian contribution need not have been very large. 

Next, the marines. ‘The ‘ingens numerus’ is explained away by Passerini,’ 
who assumes that they are mainly accounted for by the thousand who were taken 
prisoner between Ticinum and Placentia (it. 17. 2). That episode, however, 
‘occurred early in the campaign, before Otho went north. It could be assumed 
that the ‘classici” amounted at the very least to the total of a legion. Such a legion, 
incleed, was in process of formation, ef. 1. 87. 1: ‘reliquos caesorum ad pontem 
‘Mulviumn et saevitia Galbae in custodia habitos in numeros legionis composuerat, 
facta et ceteris spe honoratae in posterum militiae’. This rudimentary Othonian 
Tegion (neglected in modern calculations) is clearly different from 1 Adiutrix 
(4.6, 3} 34. 35 36 35 HL 2. 2, Be). 

‘The two Italian fleets were lavishly manned (ef. for Ravenna, m1. 50), and Otho 
could have drawn upon Ravenna as well as Misenum. Finally, one notes the 
detachments from the Danubian armies present at Rome in January, originally 
summoned by Nero (1. 6. 2; 26, 1; 31). All in all, Praetorians (perhaps ten 
cohorts), I Adiutrix, marines, and oddments, the total perhaps approached 
twenty thousand. 

‘Otho had summoned forces from the armies of Moesia, Dalmatia, and Pan- 
nonia, The ausilia marched ahead of the legions, and a number of regiments 
should be allowed for at Bedriacum.* An otherwise unattested incident is noted 
later in a speech by Antonius Primus—‘duse tune Pannonicae ac Moesicae alae 
pperrupere hostem’ (fit. 2. 4). As for legions, there were three in Moesia: III 
Gallia, VII Claudia, VII Augusta. Two of them would have had along distance 
to come, being stationed in what was later Lower Moesia? As it happened, the 
‘Moesian vesillationes were still far away, on the other side of Aquileia 11.85, 1, cf. 
Suetonius, Dious Vesp. 6. 2) 

"There were four legions in Pannonia and Dalmatia, on the march, and each 
preceded by a vexillatio of two thousand men. A detachment of XITI Gemina, 
which came from the nearest garrison (Poetovio in Pannonia), fought in the 
engagement at Ad Castores, while the whole legion under its legate (Vedius 
Aquila) was present at the Battle of Bedriacum (11. 24. 3; 43 £.). Also at Bedriacum 
‘was a part of XTV Gemina (It. 43. 2, of. 66. t)—the main bulk of it was alleged to 
bbe not far behind (tt. 32. 2, cf. $4. 1). Its provenance is not attested—probably 
Pannonia. It had been withdrawn from Britain by Nerofor his eastern expedition, 

















* oe 192. 

2 As properly emphasized by Passerini, 0. 201 ff. 

4B, Ritterling, P-W xt, x52r; 1649 (III Gallica and VIII Augusta). 

4 Hence the report oftheir arrival st Aquileia, brought to Otho at Brixellum the day after 
the battle (i. 46, 3), was false. 

© R. Syme, AP Ly: (1937), 11 (discussing Nero's muster). Most scholars prefer 
Dalmatia, ef. E. Ritterling, P-W sat, 1732. 
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and was in northern Italy along with other troops at the time of Nero's fall 
(rr. 27. 2). 

‘As for the Seventh Legion (recently enrolled by Galba in Spain) it later 
emerges that the legate at least, the redoubtable Antonius Primus, was of no 
service to Otho in the war (11.86. 2). This legion was at Carnuntur, in Pannonia, 
Finally, XI Claudia, stationed at Burnum in Dalmatia. 

All four are reported in northern Italy after the battle (1. 66). Perhaps 
portions of legions VIT and XI should be added to the Othonian total at Bedria- 
cum. Some, indeed, argue for their presence in full strength, giving Otho three 
whole legions (VII, XT, XIII), and a detachment of the other (XIV)." 


About the three legions of Moesia Tacitus confines himself to reporting 
argument or rumour (tt. 32.2; 44. 3; 46. 3). They were too far away to matter. 
Very different the four legions of Pannonia and Dalmatia. To understand both 
the strategy and the action one would need to know if they were present at the 
battle, or could have béen counted on in 2 few days. 


32. MARIUS CELSUS 


Maxivs Cexsus, consul designate in 69, comes early into the narrative, He 
is present at Galba's council (t. 14. 1), goes to reason with a detachment of 
Danubian troops at the Porticus Vipsania, but in vain (3t; 39. 1), incurs danger 
from the soldiery after the killing of Galba but is protected by being taken into 
custody (45. 2), and is later liberated by Otho, welcomed and enrolled among 
his closest friends—'clementiae titulus e viro claro et partibus inviso petebatur’ 
(m1). 

Celsus ia appointed as one of the generals (87. 2; 90. 2; 1. 23. 4); he earns 
credit at the engagement at Ad Castores (tt. 24 f.), is present at the council of 
war, supporting the opinion of Suetonius Paullinus (33), with whom he is named 
as being na longer valued, in contrast to Licinius Proculus and Salvius Ti 
(39. 12 inani nomine ducum alienae culpse praetendcbantur’); and, like Paullinus, 
he protests, before the second day's march, against those generals for insisting 
fon an advance (40). Celsus makes his way to Bedriacum after the defeat (44. 2), 
bbut is not named at all in the discussions there, or at the capitulation. Subsequently 
Celsus is allowed to hold his consulship, despite the machinations of a certain 
Caccilius Simplex, which in fact were exposed in the Senate—'sed creditum 
fama obiectumque mox in senatu Caecilio Simplici, quod eum honorem pecunia 
mercari, nec sine exitio Celsi, voluisset (60. 2: not perhaps a detail likely to come 
from the acta tenatus). 

Celsus is treated throughout in a favourable and friendly way. ‘The character 
and role of the honest man (if be could be found) in a civil war, was attractive to 
‘Tacitus—'mansitque Celso velut fataliter etiam pro Othone fides integra et 
infelin’ (1. 71. 2). 

Celsus i likewise prominent in the narrative of Plutarch and notably in the 


* A. Passerini, o«. 20s; Ph. Fabia, Ree, ét. anc. mm (1941), 203, cf. 214. 
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fall and clear story of what happened at Bedriacum after the defeat. The sum- 
mary account of Tacitus (it. 45) reports the gist of what Annius Gallus then said 
to pacify the troops. No word or action, however, of Marius Celsus, Plutarch has 
a speech addressed to the commanders, recalling earlier civil wars and urging a 
cessation of hostilities. Whereupon the sentiments of the troops are sounded; 
‘Celsus and Gallus (itis decided) shall go as envoys to the Vitellian generals, and, 
after some vicissitudes (Celsus’ life being endangered, and Salvius Titianus 
‘momentarily changing his mind), the capitulation ensues. 

‘Tacitus preferred to concentrate the interest upon Otho, his oration and his 
suicide (11, 46-9). In Plutarch Celsus argued for surrender, bs éxi eusopa 
rmlixadry Kat ddvy roowdres wohsraiw p5" “OSwwos, cinep drip dyaPis éovu 
WBedjaorres Er. weipGobas js Toys (Otho 13). Tacitus puts that argument in 
Otho’s own mouth (11. 47). 

It is reasonable to claim Marius Celsus as one of the sources of information 
drawn upon by the common source of Tacitus and Plutarch. Similarly, Vestricius 
Spurinna, given the full account both writers preserve of his actions at Placentia. 
‘There could also have been a written narration by Marius Celsus: he had been 
close to the action, both political and military. 





What else can be known about this person (PIR, M 223)? He brought the 
legion XV Apollinaris from Pannonia to join Corbulo in 63 (Amn. xv. ag. 3), He 
‘should therefore be identified with that.KidAoor 4 "Payator raxrends who stated 
the best way of dealing with the Parthians, and alluded to Corbulo (Lydus, Demag. 
lt. 33). After 63 there is no trace of this man till 69—and nothing after 69. Yet 
hhe may well be the Marius Celsus attested as legate of Syria in 72/3 (ILS 8903: 
south of Samosata), despite Dessau, who decides for P, Marius Celsus (PIR!, 
M aay), cos. 62, curator aguarum 64-66 (the articles in P-W xa, 1823 f. may be 
neglected). 

‘These people might be provincial, from Narbonensis. Observe a C, Marius 
Celsus, municipal magistrate at Nemausus in the early Principate (ZS 6977). 
Celsus! colleague in the consulship in 6g was Arrius Antoninus (Hist. 1.77. 2), 
‘Tacitus, who has just commented on the consulship of L.. Pompeius Vopiscus 
(plerique Viennensium honori datum interpretabantur’), does not annotate the 
pai, No fact attests what most scholars assume, a Narbonensian origin for 
Artius Antoninus, cor. IT and familiar to Tacitus and his readers. Perhaps from 
Nemausus (p, 605). As for Celsus, relationship with family of new Romans is 
attested by the nomenclature of a senator prominent in the eatly years of Trajan, 
Ti, Julius Candidus Marius Celsus (PIR', J 164), suf. 86,11 ord. ro: possibly, 
an Groag suggests (P-W x, 541), praefectus urbi. 


33. CORNELIUS FUSCUS 
INTRODUCING Antonius Primus with a vigorous and lurid character-sketch and 


‘summarily noting the consular legates of Pannonia and Dalmatia, ‘divites senes', 
‘Tacitus brings on Cornelius Fuseus (11. 86. 3)—'sed procurator aderat Cornelius 
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Fuscus vigens aetate, claris natalibus, prima iuventa quietis cupidine senatorium 
ordinern exuerst; idem pro Gata dux coloriae suze, eaque opera procurationem 
adeptus, susceptis Vespasiani partibus acerrimam bello Eac-m praetulit: non tam. 
pracmiis periculorum quam ipsis periculis lactus pro cettis ct olim partis nova 
ambigua ancipitia malebat.”* 

‘The presentation seems amicable, and no act or motive is subsequently alleged. 
to the discredit of Cornelius Fuscas, For a partisan in a civil war where only 
‘Vipstans Messala (the friend of Tacitus) contiibuted "bonae artes" (1. g.3), the 
phrase ‘nova ambigua ancipitiz malebat’ is the mildest of censures. Tacitus 
{it may be assumed) knew this man, and did not dislike hira, 

Fuscus was to have place Inter in the Historiac s9 commander of the Guard 
{as early as 85, of, Juvenal rv. 111 £) and lesder of a Roman army with which he 
perished in Dacia in 86 or 87 (cf. especially Oresius vit. 10. 4, citing Tacitus). 
His rathnese proved his ruin, of Agr. 44.2; temeritate sut per igmaviam ducurn.* 

‘Tacitus knew, but does not name, the ‘colonia’ of Cornelins Fuscus. Perhaps 
he was reserving i for the obituary notice—yet enough is ssid here to render such 
1 rotice superfluous (compare the case of L. Vitellius, who is accorded no 
nnecrolagy since he had been chatactetized in Amn. vt.2. 4). A vexatious problem 
remains. A Roman colony is required, the allegiance of which was important for 
Galba at the time of his proclamation, or later, during the interval of uncertainty 
before he was recognized by the Rhine armies. Cichorias, identifying as Fuscus 
the unnamed pracfectur of the Altar at Adamnclisi in the Dobrudja (ILS 9t07), 
proposed Pomipeit; Domaszewski, however, Vienna.’ Now Pompei is ruled out, 
amere “Ulubrae’, whereas Vienna, being already strong for Vindex, 50 atleast iis 
alleged (1.65. 2), did not have to be won over to the cause of hisally Galba, Both 
Spain and northerm Tealy could beadmitted aswell as Narbonensis—and expecially. 
northern Italy because of the troops mustered there by Neco for the war against 
Galba. Hence a suggestion that one of the colonies on the great roads was the 
colony of Fuscus—perhaps Aquileia? 

Somebody ought a have thought of a place on the high road to Spain, or om 
the eoast of Gallia Narborensis: Baeterrzc, Narbo, ar Arelate,* or better, Forum 
Juli The place must have been important in the war (however abortive that war) 
between Nero and Galba, as in Otho's war the year after (see App. 30}, Fuséus 
‘a8 a Comelius of senatorial family from Forum Juli might open various enter- 
taining perspectives (see Ch. XLV), 














Some scholars have been unnecesianty puted by ‘gules eupidine’. Hence 
‘quae (Grotun, favoured by A. Sten ix PH, © 1363) oxigen eupiine” (Mein). 
eis enough tg meatin Pliny, App. 1.14 § Choneda quit. 

1G. Cichoriun, Die r. Denknater in der Dabrudiha (1904), 213 A. v. Domaszewsti, 
Hh, ius (1905), 1584 Also, for Fernptl, ]- Colin, Letomus XV (1930), $7 

3 Re Syme, AJP nv (2937, 136 The cane for Anca ste woe not chars arongly 
pressed, the sreument being designed to daprovethe thera of Cichorus, fb. 18: Vienna, 
Corduina or Aquileia; anywhere bu: Pompei 

“iseterrac, a colon, happers to show «°C. Cor. Fufeus|' (CML x1, 4267, described 
5 ‘optanis Titers saccll prim. Nor, however, a person of any coneeduecee, 
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34, LIVIAN STYLE IN THE HISTORIAE 


‘Tete influence of Livy upon the language of Tacitus was the subject of a detailed 
study, the results of which do not seem to have become common knowledge. 
However, a whole episode or an oration will reveal more than any collection of 
‘words and phrases. One of the most splendid of Livy's products is the speech of 
Scipio to the mutinous troops (xxvii. 27-29}—and indeed the theme of the 
young miliary leader quoing the sndiry posewed « enrain ontemporry 


“Tacitus knows the speech, and puts it to use more than once.’ Above all 
in the appeal of Dillius Vocula when deserted by his army (Hist. 1. 58)- Dillius is 
‘eloquent and impassioned, he uses rhetorical questions and ample phraseology, 
with frequent resort to pairs of nouns and verbs. The peroration deserves to 
be quoted—'te, [uppiter optime maxime, quem per octingentos viginti annos tot 
triumphis coluimus, te, Quirine, Romanae parens urbis, precor venerorque ut, 
si vobis non fuit cordi me duce haec castra incorrupta et intemerata servari, 
at certe pollui foedarique a Tutore et Classico ne sinatis, militibus Romanis 
‘gut innocentiam detis aut maturam et sine noxa paenitentiam' 

‘The invocation of the gods of Rome lacks parallel in Tacitean orations. A 
solemn archaic phrase would not be out of place, ef. Scipio in Livy, ‘ne istuc 
Tuppiter optimus maximus sirit’ (xevit 28. 11). Tacitus has ‘si vobis non fuit 
cord’ a phrase from the speech in Livy just after the capitulation of the Caudine 
Forks (1x. 8, 8). The word ‘cord’ had passed out of normal prose usage. ‘The only 
other occurrences in Tacitus are therefore notable, suggesting pomp with an 
ironical hint, namely, when Mucianus makes a statement, ‘sibi salutem securi- 
tatemgue Italiae cordi fuisse” (11 53. 3), and when the doctors at Alexandria give 
an opinion, “id fortasse cordi deis' (iv. 81. 2). 

‘Again, when Vocula asks ‘etiam vetera exempla deficiunt, quotiens Romanae 
logionea perire pracoptaverint ne loco pellerentur (tv. s8.2).'The verb “pracopto’, 
not elsewhere admitted by Tacitus, occurs a number of times in Livy (it is not 
Ciceronian). 

A dramatic ot rhetorical turn may decline into a conventional formula, Thus 
‘horret animus’ which Dillius is allowed to use, just before the peroration—and 
which is found in Scipio's speech (xxvii. 29. 4).* Otherwise Tacitus bans the 
formula, Note also that the histrionic (and hypocritical) Otho exclaims ‘horror 
animum subit’ (1. 37. 3): the word ‘horror’ occurs nowhere else in Tacitus. 

‘Tacitus’ evocation of Livy is very skilful, and, were not the theme most 

+ G, Andresen, Wochenschr. fir cl. Phil. 1916, 210 ff.; 401 f.; 688 ff.; 758 ff. The 
second of these articles js devoted to the Historie Scr also G. B. A. Fletcher, CR ix 
(194s), 45 8 lor the Historie, 47 )- i 

ftom. 42,3: ‘divue Angustus vuitu et aspecta Actiacas legiones exter." 

? The exordiurm of Scipio's speech, namely a military man’s disclaimer of eloquence, is 
employed fo Petillius Ceralis (1.73.1); and Scipio's opening objergation of the soldiers 
ooh fe eriosd 2 Secmenioes Sie the mutineers on the Rhine (Am. 1. 43). 

For de foramala cf. TLL, “horeo', t,x b. Observe Livy 
‘Quintus Curtius mx. 6. 12; Lactantius, Div. Inst. vi. 15. 11. 
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solema, might appear to verge upon parody. After the doom of Dillius Vocula 
follows the capitulation of the Roman garrison at Vetera (1¥. 62), suggesting to 
any Roman an inevitable precedent (Livy nt. 5 f.), ‘There are many resemblances 
in word and phrase and tone, ‘Iwo may suflice a8 exemples. After grim thought, 
the soldiers receive the enemy's order to leave their camp, 1V. 62. 2: ‘hate 
meditantibus advenit proficiscendi hora expectatione trstior’; Livy 1%. 5, 11 
‘haze frementibus hora fatalis ignominiae advenit, omnia tristiora expertundo 
factura quam quse pracceperant animis.' ‘They go out in silence: ‘silens agmen 
et velut longue exsequiae'; Livy m6. 11: ‘sllens ac prope mutum agmer. 
Finally, for the deep shame of the legionavies later at the town of the Trevert 
(rv. 72), compare Livy rx. 7.2 ft 





35, THE TOTAL OF BOOKS 


‘Tux total being recorded as thirty booka,! how de they divide? Walffin insisted 
that there ought to have been twelve in the one work, eighteen in the other? A. 
structurein hexads ean be supported by the analogy of Roman epic and historical 
poetry. Thus the Annales of Ennius, or, no less relevant to Tacicus, the Aencid.* 

If that isto, how were the twelve books of the Hittorize apportioned? Weiflin 
‘was not certain whether the first hexad should end with Vespasian, or embrace 
‘Veepasian and Titus. Hence Domitian would have either six books or five. Some 
scholars have opted for the frst alternative For vague reasons, or inadequate. 
‘The surviving evidence (itis asserted) shows that very litle iappened between 
71 and 8, therefore that decade could have been polished off in a single book.* 
Such a notion does little justice to the design, and to the resources, of Cornelius 
‘Tacitus. The second altcrnative is preferable, Book VII for Titus, Books VILI~ 
XII for Domitian (Ch. XVIII). 

‘Not all scholars have been prepared to concede the hexadic structuce and the 
‘pvelve books; and standard works of reference are found! to affiem thet fourteen 
is the probable or generally accepted total for the Historiae,* For the moat patty 
sasertion has sufficed. There have been few attempts to apply the theory. One of 
them stands condemned by its anomalous distribution, three books (VIT-IX) for 
the yeara 71-79, one for the reign of Titus—and only four (XT-XIV) for the 
fifteen years of Domitian.” On the other hand, assuming the total of twelve, the 
five books for Domitian fit the proportions of the whole work—and the different 
phases and crises of that reign (Ch. XVIII). 

+ Jerome, Camm, ad Zach, it, 14, cited above, peat. 

+ HL Riser in his ellition of the danaler (Cimbridge, 848) 1, wai ®.; E. Watin, 
Hleymes xx (0885), 157 £ 

Wo, H. Oppermann, who argues for twelve bocks down to 197 #2. 1s the ori 
design of Ennis (Gyrmasiunr Lk (2954), $33 

+15, Hammer, Hor oat (+927), 343 #1 W. Weber, Prineepr 1 (1936), 20%. 

5 W, Weber, oc. 20%: ‘die eriuttene Oberiferuns zim’, Ge. 

4 Schwabe, P-W 1, 1576; Schan-Hosias, Geich. der r. Lit. 11995), 638. CE. also R. 
Reitzensteiny Gott gel. Nach. 1914, 250; O, Seely R. Denker. Staat (2937), $j 
, Maschesi, Puco® p44 2974 Fs Panter, Pacis (199) 429% 

RG. Moore, T4PA tiv (1022). 8 
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Further, there is a corollary, and very painful: sixteen books for the Annales. 
‘The events from the suicide of Thrasea Pactus in 66 (Ann, xv1. 35) to the end of 
Nero's reign would have to be confined and terminated in Book XVI. Those 
events were considerable—in themselves, for Tacitus, and for the structure. To 
say nothing of what happened at Rome, there is the Jewish revolt, the tour in 
Hellas, and the risings in the West: pageantry, tumult, and doom." There is no 
Way out, unless one ignores the history of 66-68.* The mere total of years in a 
reign is no clue to proportions;? and it does not help to suppose that Tacitus, 
being an old man, was in a hurry, and so compressed his finale.t There are no 
signs of compression in what survives of Book XVI. 

“Tacitus cannot have intended to finish off Nero in Book XVI. It would be 
better to suppose that death or collapse prevented him from carrying the third 
hhexad to its foreseen conclusion (hence fourteen books for the Historiae, not 
twelve), Various and converging indications could be invoked. ‘There is his 
change in style—which, however, admits other explanations (Ch. XXVII). 
But there are signs of weakness in the style towards the end (App. 59). Also odd. 
phenomena that could be brought into relation: an incoherence, a promise un- 
fulfilled, a weak suture, a provisional nexus, a speech in full perfection but the 
context not properly worked up. These clues might lead a long way (App. 60)— 
‘but not perhaps enough to prove that the author himself was arrested at Xvt. 35. 


So far the arguments from structure, proportion, and material. ‘There is 
another approach, The scribe who wrote Codex Mediceus (Ann, 1~v1) took the 
‘words ‘ab excessu divi Augusti’ to be a part of the text, not the title. Why was 
this? It has been suggested that the phrase represents a sub-title in the ‘hypar- 
chetype’.! That is to say, what posterity calls the Annales was only a part of one 
work, ie, the thirty books attested by Jerome, Comm. ad Zach, 11. 14. Further, 
there fidence for such a ‘consolidated edition’, The Codex Mediceus II (Ann. 
XU-XII and Hist, I-V) numbers the books continuously : thus Hist, ITs labelled. 
‘Tiber octavus decim.’ This arrangement (it is argued) presumably goes back to 
an ancient edition, which contained no book of the Annales beyond XVI. On 
that showing, Tacitus did not complete his last work.* 

How old was that edition, and (supposing ‘ab excessur divi Augusti’ to be the 
sub-title of the one part), what was it called? The author of the theory here 
summarized suggests that it may derive from the third century.? The next step 
is slippery. He invokes the Historia Augusta and the beneficent activities of the 
Emperor Claudius Tacitus. That is fable.* 








+p. a64. Ci, Ph, Fabia, Rev, dt. anc. xcxty (1932), 139. Whether Tacitus be suppored 
to terminate with Nero's death, with the proclamation of Nymphidias, oe with the end 
‘of 68, is here irrelevant. 2 As O, Seel, o.c. 49. 

4 *Phus four books for Nero because four for Claudius, the two reigns being of equal 
length (E. Paratore, 6c. 440). 

+ Schwabe describes this ax ‘peychologisch wahracheinliches" (P-W tv, 2577). 

+ RP, Oliver, PAPA txxxtt (1051), 232 A, at 258. wg 

# a. 259. 7 0 20f. 

* HA, Tacitus 20. 5 (paraphrased above, p. $9). Oliver objects to Hohl's judgement on 
this pamage (Hermes Ly (1920), 300 6) a3 ‘quite gratuitous scepticism.’ On the value of 
HA see App. 88. 








E. THE SOURCES OF THE ANNALES 





36, TACITUS AND DIO 


‘THe death of Augustus and the accession of Tiberius are related by Tacitus 
(Ann. 1. 4-15) and by Casivs Dio (Lv 39. -1¥tt, 3. 4 here the entire Dio 
except for one short passage). With the two historians goes Suetonive (Ti. 21~ 
25). The evidence is precious, It has been frequently and fully discussed. 

‘Wiat stands out at first sight is the divergence of the thrce writers, Each 
{follows hia own path in choice or in omission of facts, in arcangement, and in 
emphasis. Hence valid conclusions about their methods, their aims, and their 
quality. Tacitus comes off best. ‘There is far too much innuendo, itis true; and 
two of his digressions, namely, Augustus’ alleged visit to Agrippa Postumus oa 
the island (1. 5, +) and the anecdote about the ‘eapaces imperii’ (t. 53. 2 f) 
deserve stern censure (ef. App. 37). None the less, Tacitus sets out events ia 
their true order. He distinguishes sharply between the two scasions of the 
Senate, that which decided about the ceremony of the funeral (t. 8), and that 
‘which voted the consecration and discussed the position of the new ruler (t. 10, 8 
15. 3}. Furthermore, there is welcome authentication by names, three eminent 
senators coming forward in the discussion about the funeral honours, four 
intervening at the second session. Finally, Tacitus’ account permits it to be 
affirmed that the position of the new ruler was regulated (or recognized) in sorne 
vway or other at the second session, although he is imprecise (perhaps wilfally 20). 

‘Suetonius inthis part of the biography keeps surprisingly clear of scandal and 
rumour, Not a word shout the journey to Planasia; and iis fact for him that 
Augustos was still alive when Tiberius, summoned in haste, came to Nola (2. 1). 
Suetonius can adduce valuable details like the opening’ phrase of Augustus’ 
testament (23); he states that ‘Tiberius after hesitations and debate finally ‘recepit 
jmperiusa’—not that he tells ia what that consisted; and be then cites the words 
of Tiberius—‘dum veniam ad id tempus que vobis possit aequum videri dare vos 
aliquam senectuti meae requiem’ (24. 2). Suctonius, however, lapses badly at the 
tend, He assigns reasons for the hesitations of “Tiberius, namely various éangers: 
the false Agrippa (the slave called Clemens), the accret plotting of Libo Drusus, 
the mutinies on the Rhine and in Pannonia (25. 1)* 

Dio is careless in small matters as in great. He retails the journey to Planasia as 
a fact (LYL. 30. 1). More serious, he believes that Augustus left four state papers, 
all of which were duly read out by Drueus the son of Tiberius 2 the frst meeting 




















+ eg. by Ph. Fabia, Reo. pil. next (190s), 28 FE; F. B. Marsh, The Redan of Tiberius 
(o931)p 378 465 W. Weber, Princes # (9936), Bars 

Note also thst in Tacitus (J. 38. 3) the soldiers’ ofr of the power to Germanicus 
arises only late and uceldentally: by contrast, Suetonius, 7.25.1; Gal. 1.4; DIOLVEL. 5.1. 
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of the Senate, before the funeral (tv1. 32. 1 ff). There were only three, viz. the 
‘mandata de funere suo’, the ‘index rerum a se gestarum’, and the ‘breviarium 
totius imperii’ (Suetonius, Décus Aug. ror. 4). The third paper was produced by 
‘Tiberius during the debate at the second meeting (Ann. 1. 11. 3 £.). Subjoined to 
it were certain ‘consilia’ of Augustus: that is, what Dio takes to be a separate, 
and fourth, document.’ 

Again, Dio invokes the mutinies as an explanation of Tiberius’ behaviour. He 
serves up a trivial motive—Tiberius hoped that, being a private citizen and not 
emperor, he might still survive if the insurrection succeeded (v1. 3. 2). Further, 
‘Tiberius did not frankly and explicitly accept the power until the disturbances 
had abated (7. 1). 

Dio, like Suetonius, may have been misted by the (necessary) interval clapsing 
between the death of Augustus (August 19) and the consecration (September 17), 
as certified by the Fasti Amiternini, CIL 1, p. 244), and induced to overestimate 
and prolong the hesitations of Tiberius. His version has Jed a number of modern 
inquirers along strange paths, assuming that Tiberius delayed his acceptance of 
the power until late September or early October.* Yet it should be clear that the 
‘constitutional’ question was settled at the debate which ensued immediately on 
the consecration—and at which imperium proconsulare was conferred on Germani- 
‘cus, Drusus was present at that debate (An. 1. 14. 3). The mutiny was still raging 
at the summer camp of the Pannonian legions when he arrived, the day before 
the eclipse (which fell on September 27). 


Some of the clear or important variants have now been registered. Next, the 
resemblances, which have been variously appraised. What is the relationship 
‘between the three writers? 

Suetonius would not fail to read the work of the consular historian—if it was 
available (see App. 77). How far he put it to use is another matter. Not much, 
it seems, if at all. His purpose was different—rather to supplement Tacitus. 
‘And emulation might even be surmised (ef. p. 502). In support will be adduced 
af treatment of the year 69: the search for traces of the Historiae in the bio- 

of Galba, Otho, and Vitellius yields nothing, or next to nothing. As for 
the chaptare of hi ‘Naeran: bere ecovant (arash co night be tempted 90 
discover, in one particular, covert criticism of the great man. Tacitus allows the 
‘prudentes’ atthe funeral to assign a sinister motive for Augustus’ adoption of 
‘Tiberius—'comparatione deterrima sibi gloriam quaesivisse’ (I. 10. 7). Suetonius 
notes this—'ne illud quidem ignoro, aliquos tradidisse', &c. (2t. 2). He enters 
firm. protest—adduci tamen nequeo quin existimem ‘circumspectissimum et 
prudentissimum principem, in tanto praesertim negotio, nihil temere fecisse’— 
and he goes on to quote at some length from Augustus’ letters to Tiberius, 


















® W. Weber argued that it is in fact a separate document (o.©. 67 f). Against, E, Hobl, 
‘Keio xxx (1937), 343 FE. 
eg. A. Lang, Beitrage sur Guschichte des Koisers Tiberias (Diss. Jena, 1933), 11 ff-5 
1M. Gelaer, P-W x, 496; A. v. Premersttin, Bayerische Abh., philhist. Kl. 1997, Heft 15, 
‘58; J. Béranger, Recherches sur Varpect iddlogigue du Principas (2953), 243 F- Klingner, 
Bayerische S-B, phil hist. Kl. 1953, Heft 7,33- 
> Te was probably not, 
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A sustained criticd excursus in Suetonius is most unusuel Te will be recalled, 
however, that Tacitus did not invent the ‘comparatio deterrima Tt also occurs 
in Dio (vt. 45. 3), presumably independent of Tacitus. 

‘Dio professes great industry (txt. 23. 5). Tt was normal good sense to go first 
to the writers nearest the events. Not that he would omit to look at Tacitus, 
sooner or later—perhapa when he had finiahed Bock LVI and was engaged 
upon the next book, with which the reign of Tiberius begins, opening with the 
elaborate character-sketch. Dio would have found the carly chapters of the 
Anmales compressed and enigmatic~and he was interested in the: funeral ceve- 
monial and thelike (not in Tacitus). "To prove {and not merely surmise or assume) 
that Dio has used Tacitus demands a rigorous method, All resemblances must 
be ruled out that might derive from common sources. What is needed is the 
reflection in Dio of some specifically Tacitean digression or comment. 

‘Tacitas interpolates comment between ‘Tiberius’ edict (1. 7. 3) and the 
‘consequent summoning of the Senate (r.8. 1). The passage deals with Tiberius’ 
prompt exercise of the military functions of the Principate—it was only when 
speaking in the Senate that ke betrayed hesitatior—and notes hie fear of Ger- 
manicus. It ends with the following two sentences: ‘dabat et famae ut vocatus 
lectusque potivs a re publica videretur quam per urorium ambituin et senili 
adoptione iarepsisse, posica cognitum est ad introspiciendas etiam proceram 
voluntates inductam dubitationem: nam verbs vultus in erimen detorquent 
recondebat’ (1.7. 7). Whatever be thought of the whole passage, the last two 
sentences look like the historian’s own invention—possibly even an addition ta 
his first draft Now they turn up in Dio (uvits 3. 3 f.), blunted and opaque, The 
entry in prefixed with the words iby pte pp qecura dre. ‘That indicates 2 sub- 
sidiary source—compare 2 note on Livia, the widow of Drusus, 189 6° sjxouea 
(tun. rr. 7), 

‘At the best, Tacitus was only a subsidiary source for Dio, In fack barely 
roticed, let alone exploited. A negative test may be spplied. Dio recounts 
‘Tiberius! suggestion thet the supreme power might perhaps be divided, and 
with it Asinius Gallus’ intervention, in a fashion notably divergent from Tacitus.* 
‘Tacitus subjoined a digression about Augustus’ last conversations, concerning 
the ‘capaces imperii’ (1, x3. 2f. cf. p. 380 and App. 37), A theme thst might 
have appealed to Dio, who chronicles ‘Trajan’s verdict on the quality of Julius 
Serviams (131%, 17. 3, cf p, 486) Dio has neglected it. 

‘Phere is no sign of Dio's having used Suctonius. It follows that the three 
writers can be treated as virtually independent witnesses. Comparison can 
therefore be employed to disentangle some strands in the tradition. A passage in 
Dio's necroiogical comment on Augustus is instructive (Lvt. 44. 2 ff). Tacitus 
‘used the same source, but dispersed the material, in three places, viz. 1. 9. 5 
‘pauca admodum vi tractata quo ceteris quies esset'; 2. 1: ‘cum ferecissimi per 
































* See farthor App. 3 
* According to Dio, ofa jap were named by Tiberius, vit & ui 
“traits repr 88 vbarpainebi, ta Eipow of Mas Seo (LW. 4.51). 
from Tacitus (who implies parmership raher chan division) and loots anachronistic CE 
E, Heh, Heres Leva (1933), 113. But Di (with es pnBira fa dmprav eird) reflects the 
ofiginal of ‘non ad unum oiunla deferreat” (11. 4), cl F. Wlingner, ae. 286 
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acies aut proscriptione cecidissent, ceteri nobilium’, &e.; 3. 7: ‘quotus quisque 
eliquus qui rem publicam vidisset’. 

Arguing from Dio’s ‘necrology’ and from his character-sketch of Tiberius 
(evn. 1), Eduard Schwartz produced his famous theory—the single unknown 
annalist who formed and dominated the historical tradition about ‘Tiberius 
Some scholars have given enthusiastic support, or even provided a name.* There 
are strong reasons against so simple a view (p. 273). 

Not all have been willing to concede that Dio is reproducing writers eailier 
‘than Tacitus. It has been pertinaciously contended that Tacitus created the 
conception of Tiberius that is to be found in Dio.? That theory in its turn is 
vulnerable. It must force the resemblances between Tacitus and Dio;* it neglects 
the plain evidence about common sources;$ and it fails to allow for the testimony 
of Suetonius (who is not dependent on Tacitus). 

In other portions the divergences between the two writers can be remarkable, 
‘Tacitus sets down in order the urban events of the year 15 (Amn, 1. 72-81). The 
last three items (79-81) are the discussion about the flooding of the ‘Tiber, the 
provinces assigned to Poppacus Sabinus (with comments), the consular elections 
ikewine with comments). Dio devotes one section only to the whole year (vit. 
14). At first sight one would hardly suspect that the same year is being chronicled. 
For example, not a word in Dio about certain (abortive) prosecutions for maiestas, 
which Tacitus singles out. Along with other material, mainly about Drasus, Dio 
has owo items about provinces (not in Tacitus anywhere). Further, a patent dis- 
crepancy that may prove profitable. According to ‘Tacitus, the motion of 
Piso being adopted, nothing was done about the Tiber. Dio, however, reports 
the institution of a’ board of five senators, What is the solution? Tacitus here 
follows the acta. The curatores of the Tiber were not established in 1s, but soon 
after. Dio follows an historian who wound up the matter of the Tiber by record- 
ing what was done subsequently? 

‘Comparison is also available for the last years of the reign.* Barly in the year 
32 Tacitus notes and deseribes fully the proposals made in the Senate by Togo- 
ius Gallus and by Junius Gallio (vt. 2 £.). Dio has these items (omitting the 
former name). His account (Lv1tt. 17. 3-18. 4) looks like a blurred summary of 
‘Tacitus, A little later Tacitus has the oration of the Roman knight M. Terentius 
(vt. 8), He seems to be presenting it as a product of his awn researches (‘nobis 


* PeWany, e786 

* Thus, ecclaiming Aufidius Baswss, F. A. Marx, Kiio sxx (2936), 99. Fabia had 
amerted that Aufidius was the main (and almost the sole) source of Tacitus down to 
xt. a4 

3D: M. Pippi, Bphemeris Dacoromana vi (1938), 2805, ~ Autou de Tire (1944), 
7 ft. 
77 A does J. Bergmans, Die Qullen der Vita Tiberi (Buch $7 der storia Remand) des 
Canes Dio (Diss. Heidelberg, Amsterdam 1903), 10 whom Pippidi appeals. 

' Pippidi omits tn take into account the fact that comments eccurring together in Dio 
EWE. 44.2 ff are dispersed in Tacitus. 

"cf. J. P. V. D. Balsdon, JRS xxxvt (1946), 168 ff. 

7 Similarly Tacitus omits the transference of Seius Strabo from the Guard to Egypt, 
in 15 (not of course to be found in the acta), whereas Dia knows about it (Lvtt. 19. 6.). 

+ For soncordaens, H, Inge, De Can Diets eran 5.458. fete (Di. Bei, 
1910), $84 
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pleraque digne cognita cbvenere’, vi. 7. 5), snd he proceeds to introduce the 
episode with the words ‘ram ea tempestatc’. Din hes a brief version of this speech, 
(juni. 19. 3f). It is difficult to reaist the conchision that Dio had Book VI 
before him. Observe farther that Tacitus (vt. 20. 2) attaches to Galba’s consulate 
the story of Tiberius? prediction that Galba would one day have the power. Dio 
also has it, in similar language, but in another part of the reign (Lv. t9. 4). That 
cannot have come from an historian writing before the fall of Nero, but it docs, 
not quite prove that Dio used Tacitus.* Finally, Dio has 2 lot of trivial or anec- 
otal matter, presumably coming from his principal source (above, p. 318); also 
dates divergent from Tacitus, e.g. the false Drusus put in 34 (IIH. 25. 1), the 
phoenix in 36 (27. 1). 

Dio's book on Caligula (11) is preserved entire down to the beginning of 40, 
For Claudius, from 41 to 46, there is Book Lx, mutilated at beginning and end; 
bbut when the Annales resume in 47, Dio is in so fragmentary a condition that 
inquiry about sources becomes extremely hazardous," Among other things the 
terminal date of Aufidius Bassus is invoived (App. 38). In this situation litle of 
value can be expected to «merge; while for Nero's eign Tacitus and Suetoni 
taken with what there is of Dio, show a general concordance, which is clearly due 
to the use of common sources, but a multitude of variant details” For the Flavian 
period, however, ‘Tacitus was 2 primary authority, and mast have been used by 
Dio fp. ang), however faint be the tracee. 








37, SIGNS OF REVISION IN I-VI 


SENTENCE or whole episode, Tacitus has the gift of managing his transitions, 
A lack of sequence, an iraperfect joint, or a disproportionate parenthesis, should 
therefore excite curiosity. Phenomena of this kind may enable one: to divine the 
intrusion of material from a subsidiary source, or the author's second thoughts, 
provoked by facts emerging in the course of his operations or even influenced by 
extraneous events in his ewn time. The inquiry demands extreme caution and 
sestesint 

First, the inartistic parenthesis, Augustus’ health begen to fail—'gravescere 
yaletudo Augusti’ (Av. r. 5. 1). In a factual narrative the next sentence would 
be ‘vixdam ingtessus Tityricum Tiberius properis matris ltteris accitur’ (3). 
‘The author, however, with the words ‘et quidam sechus wxoris suspectabant? 
introduces a digression: Livia found out about the journey Augustus made to 
Planasia to visit Agrippa Postumus; Fabius Maximus went with him; Fabius 
told his wife Marcia, she revealed ito Livia, and Marcia, when her husband died, 


' As Fabia suggested, Les Sourcer de Tacite dane fey Wistoies eles Aneales (x93), 388. 

2 Bee the detaied studios of A. Momiglians, Remdcontt dal! decademics et Lincel! itt 
(apga), 299 J. Mastin, Warsbarger Stadion sur Alteroomsaissenschaft x (1936), 28 fh, 
‘wai alist of parallels and resemblances right through fom 4.D. 14 (34 #.) 

4 "They are to be rezarced 1 independent of one another, ef. A. Gercke, Jahrbieher fr 
cl. Phil, Supp.-Band xxu (2896), 159 fl; K. Heina, Dar Bild Kaiser Neror bei Seveea, 
Tacitus, Sucton und Cassies Dio (Diss. Bern, 1948). 
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‘blamed herself as the cause of his decease. ‘This episode, which Tacitus could not 
resist, does him no credit as an historian. He knows that itis a ‘rumor’. Not only 
doesit interrupt the narrative—it disperses the interest by naming two characters, 
Fabius and his wife, not mentioned hitherto, and not to recur snywhere in the 
Annales. 

‘A subsidiary (and scandalous) source has been woven into the story. It was 
also used by Dio (or by one of the writers he followed), but in a different fashion, 
specifying the ‘scelus uxoris, that is, poison. Again, the next chapter, concerning 
the execution of Agrippa Postumus. Tiberius, according to Tacitus, tried to make 
cout that the responsibility went back to Augustus. ‘The next and natural stage 
in the exposition would be Tiberius’ answer to the centurion that he, Tiberius, 
hhad not issued the order. The author, however, in between adds his own com- 
ment, exculpating Augustus, and blaming, as ‘propius vero’, Tiberius and Livia 
(1.6.2, from ‘multa sine dubio saevaque Augustus’ to ‘caedem festinavissc’) 

‘These two instances show the author's way of working on his source, They 
‘could be (but need not be) examples of later revision, later even than the obituary 
notiee of Liviain v. 1; but itis not legitimate to invoke them to support elaborate 
theories about the influence of contemporary events on the writer (Livia being 
here incriminated because of another woman, Plotina, ef. p. 482). 

A third instance is also instructive. In the record of the year 15 Tacitus has 
the prosecution of  proconsul—'Granium Mareellum praetorem Bithyniae 
quaestot ipsius Caepio Crispinus maiestatis postulavit, subscribente Roman(ijo 
Hispone, qui formam vitae init’, &c. (1.74. 1) There follows the highly stylized 
portrait of a ‘delator’, To whom does the relative clause (introducing « long 
parenthesis) refer? At first sight, to Romanius Hispo, one might think. Caepio 
Crispinus happens not to be otherwise attested, whereas Romanius is named 
frequently by the elder Seneca, as notable and notorious.* He was a savage 
sspeaker—crat natura qui asperiorem dicendi viam sequeretur’ (Contron. 1X. 3. 
11). Moreover, Cacpio Crispinus was a quacstor, whereas the ‘delator’ here 
characterized is called ‘egens ignotus’, and the ‘Subscriptor’ in a prosecution 
tight well be a person of lower status —'venalis adscriptor et subscriptor tuus! 
(Cicero, De domo 48). Finally, why should the ‘subscriptor’ be named here at all, 
if not for the character-sketch? However that may be, as one reads on one dis- 
cavers that the subject of the sketch must be Caepio Crispinus, not Romanius 
Hispo, for the narration resumes with the words ‘sed Marcellum insimulabat’ 
(74. 3), the next sentence thereafter beginning with ‘addidit Hispo’. What has 
happened is clear. Tacitus wished to introduce a ‘delator’ as soon as possible in 
the Annales (not waiting for Fulcinius Trio), and the name of Caepio Crispinus 


* avi. 30.2 f—the story of the poisoned figs, following the brief staccment that Augustus 
hhad been to Planasia. 

+ ‘The ‘Romanus’ of the Cadest Madiceur, reproduced by all modern editors, should he 
changed to ‘Roman(ijus', For that nomen ef. JRS xxx (1949), 14 

+ So Furneaux; Ph. Fabia, Onomasticon Tacitaum (1900); H. Gerth, P-Wt A, 1063: on 
the other side, Nipperdey. 

cf. PIR, R 57. 

4 Brought on the next year as already notorious—‘celebre inter accusstores Trionit 
ingenium erat ayidurnque famse roalae’ (it. 28. 3). An important character (later consul), 
ef, Ch, XXV. 
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drew him." But, operating on his source (presumably the acta. all through from. 
1. 72 to Br), he was nat quite skilful enough with the suture? 


Another and longer parenthesis has an especial claim for its manifold implica 
tions. At the second session of the Senate Asinius Gallus intervened in the 
debate, angering Tiberius who slready had cause to hate him (1, 12. 4, ef. Dio 
LVM 2. $8). He was followed by another consular—post quae L. Arruatins 
aud mniltum discrepans a Gath orations perinde offendis, quamquam Tiberio 
sulla vets in Arruntiumn ica (43. 1). The nex: stage ft dhe discussion Briuys ue 
two more senators—‘ctiamm Q. Haterius et Maimcreus Scaurus suspiceccim 
animum perstzinzers! (13. 4), Observe the connexion of thought, the motive 
being resentment in Tiberius, with ‘ea’ leading on to ‘suspicacsra animum'. In 
between, however, the historian has interpolated a digression. Attached to the 
name of Arruntins are the words ‘sed divitem pramptum artibus egregtis et pari 
fama publice suspectabat. quippe Augustus supremis sermonibus’, &. (13. rf). 
There follows the ancedate about Augustus. discussing the quality of certain 
aristocrats and their claims to the power—M, Lepidus, Asinius Gallus, and L. 
Arnuntius; and a variant is mentioned, not Arruntius but Cr. Piso. All of these, 
mea, except Lepidus, adds Tacitus, were in due course to succumb to the 
machinations of Tiberius 

‘One thing is clear, the anecdote is not good history, and it does not agree with, 
what sabsequently emerges about all of these characters: the Anmales(p. 381 £,). 
‘What is the explanation? It has been suggested that when Tacitus penned these 
words he hed not yet studied the later history of Tiberius’ reign;? or else the 
historian simply forgot what he had written, and so was not aware of any incon 
sistencies* 

"There may be ancther reason—a hasty insertion inapired by the accession of 
Hadrian, A dead emperor's speculations about ‘capaces impori’—and the fate 
of men thus singled out —hadsuddenly become an exciting and dareaging subject 
(c£-p. 486). This item is not only bad history: itis clumsy, because it brings in 
two new and additional nsmes, M. Lepidus and Cn. Piso, Neither tock any part 
in the debate, and there is no annotation to explain their rank and importance. 
‘The reader might know about Piso, hardly atout Lepidus. That is to say, bad 
artistry, not ta be expected of Cornelius Tacitus —but finding an explanation if 
the historian had already written the books in which he makesso much of Marcus. 
Lepidus, Where he got the story is irrelevant, Suetonius and Dio ignored itor 
rather, missed it? 

‘A Tacitean digression that comes in its proper place, with no disturbance to 
the narrative, may be found in Book LV, After the death and funeral of Drusis 
the historian examines and refutes, with careful method, a scandalous legend. 














1 Ne douts incase of me consular in the time of Tatton (cf. p. a6) 

+ Hence the remedies of some modern acholaa—isinyulsbant” (Nipperdey): 
simpli (Caepioy” (F- Ritter, Re Mas. xv (1863), 103) 

Ph Fabia, Les Snares de Tactedaas les Hosoies tls Annales (43), 428; 8. 
Reitzcsuciny ue Wage sur Ante w (a9a6), 3. 

OE, Tafetede, RS tenet (2948), 6 

5 For « fall dlacassion af the item sce now JRS xiv (1953), 28 
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still current in his own time (1¥. 10 f.). This item encourages one to examine a 
later passage, where he has not been so skilful. Tiberius leaves Rome—‘inter quae 
din meditato prolatoque saepius consilio tandem Caesar in Campaniam, specie 
dedicandi templa apud Capuam Tovi, apud Nolam Augusto, sed certus procul 
urbe degere’ (Iv. 57. 1). The next stage in the story of his departure is ‘profectio 
arto comitaty fuit: unus senator consulatu functus Cocceius Nerva, cui legum 
peritia’, &e, (58. 1). The author, however, has chosen to interrupt this se- 
‘quence, He had assigned Tiberius’ departure to the influence of Seianus. ‘That 
‘was the opinion of mast of the writers: he now wonders whether other reasons. 
‘were not more potent, notably such as resided in the character of Tiberius him- 
self. Hence a digression, in the middle (rv. 57. 2 f.). Perhaps it would have been 
better after 1v. 58. 1. 

‘The digression throws some light on the author’s methods of composition 
does not have to be assumed that it belongs to a second draft, or to a revision 
(though it might). There is something else, however, in the body of this passage, 
‘Tacitus alludes to Tiberius’ cruelty and vices—‘saevitiam ac libidinem cum 
factis promeret locis occultantem’, He then goes on to discuss the Emperor's 
physical decline or repulsiveness—‘quippe illi pracgracilis et incurva proceritas, 
snudus capillo vertex, ulcerosa facies ac plerumque medicaminibus interstincta’, 
‘Then follows the sentence ‘et Rhodi secreto vitare’coctus, recondere voluptates 
insuerat’. The next item refers to the domineering nature of Livia. Something 
has gone wrong. The allusion to Rhodes and secret pleasures is not in the right 
place. It ought to come after the first of the sentences quoted above, after ‘locig, 
‘occultantem’.* What has happened? Perhaps (it is suggested) the author's order 
has been disturbed in the transmission of the text? More likely, the author's 
‘own marginal addition, inserted not carefully enough, 

‘And why should this be 40, why the addition? The reason can be divined. 
‘Tacitus began to write the Annales without having given deep enough study to 
the reign of Augustus. Above all, he failed to make proper allowance for the 
cearlic life and vicissitudes of Tiberius. As he went forward, he came to sce the 
significance of that subject—and notably the years of self-willed exile in Rhodes 
as the origin of enmity or rancour. Thus the ungrateful conduct of Archelaus, the 
king of Cappadocia (11. 42), or the villainy of M. Lollius, brought up when 
‘Tiberius asked the Senate to vote a public funeral for Sulpicius Quirinius (tt 48). 
Or again, a neuteal item—the funeral of Lucilius Longus, the only friend of 
senatorial station who waa with him on the island (1v. 15. i). 

Vice, and secret vice, is a late motive in Tacitus’ case against Tiberius (cf. 
‘1. 1, recording abominations on Caprese). Perhaps it was taken from a sub- 
sidiary source which he did not light upon until he had written a large part of the 
first hexad. The retreat to Capreae made the historian look back to the retreat on 
Rhodes. The past ought to he used to explain the present. Hence the sentence 
about Rhodes inserted in 1¥. 57. 

Furthermore, discovering this motive, he would wish, for coherence, to establish 
it somewhere at an early stage in the Annales. When Augustus grows old and 

* cf. J.P. V, D, Baladon, OR 1x1 (1947), 44 £—who notes that the same idea had 
also occurred, independenty, to H. Crom in 3874 and to K. Zacher in 1883. 

* ib. 4g: ‘sentence which has slipped out ofthe place where Tacitus wrote it’ 
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wweak, and the end is near, speculation makes play with the next ruler. The pride 
and cruelty of Tiberius are noted. Then comes ‘huncet primaab infantia eductum, 
in domo regnatrice: congestes tuveni consulatus triumphes. ne iis quidem snnis 
quibus Rhodi specie secessus exulem egert alind quam iram ct simulationem et 
secretas libidines meditatum, accedere matrem muliebri impotentia', Sc. (1.4. 4). 
Here too can be discerned an interruption in the natural order, Rhodes, the 
resentment, and the ‘secretae libidines’ ought to follow the ‘superbia’ and ‘sac~ 

not the consulates and triumphs. Presumably, therfore, a later addition 
to fit and corroborate the sentence in rv. 57. 

Another, and similar, motive can be detected in the gradual formation of the 
hiatorian’s view about the character of Tiberius, namely, disegreementa with his 
‘mother. According to Tasieus there were nore as late as the year 22, or they 
were enmcesled—sincera adie inter matrem filiumque concordis sive accultia 
dis! (m7. 64.1). Yetone finds under 1s, subjoined to brief history of ‘maiestar 
the remark “hune quoque asperavere carmira incertis auctoribus vulgata in 
sacvitiam superbiamque cius et discordem cum mstre anim’ (1.72, 4). Itmight 
be doubted whether these libellous poems are quite so exrly in date—compare 
the specimens in Sustonius, TY. 59. 








‘At tse leat it can be maintained with some confidence that the two sentences 
about Rhodes end secret vice were inserted hy the historian subsequently in their 
context. They aresecorid thoughts, an effort co make his Tibecius more coherent. 
‘The other passage deserving careful scrutiny is the digression about the ‘capaces 
imperi’. Pechaps, but not certsinly, motivated by what happened at the time 
shen Tacitus was writing the Annaler 

Without the art or artifice of an historian, the parallele between Tiberius and 
Hadrian when they came to the power werd close enough, and deadly enough. 
Were they sharpened by Tacitus, either corspating Book lin 117/18, or adding 
suitable comments to what he had already written? ‘The question is relevant to 
thedateof the Annaler, butadmits no frm and single answer (Ch.xxxvi). Itineasy 
(but it proves nothing) to single outitems that appear significant when set against 
eventsat the outset of Hadrian's reign, "Thusa murder that of Agrippa Postumus) 
and the allocation of responsbbility (ct. p. 485). None the less, one cannot help 
wondering shout the two consecutive sentences which Cassius Dio did not find 
in his principal soucce but ‘ook over from Tecitus—the ‘serilis adoptio! furthered. 
by a Woman's inteigue, and the dissimulation adopted by the new ruler in order 
to discover what was in the minds othe leading senators, as ‘posta cogniturn est” 
(& 7. Py whence presumably Dio tn 3, 3, cf. App. 36)" They look like an. 
sudded Comment, Peshaps also, ia the saine context, ‘nusquam cunctabundus nist 
‘sunt in senatu logueretar’, One thinks of Had:ian’s plight (p. 484). 














‘The traces of revision touch the dite and manner of composition, alo (but 
without deciding it) the question of publication. ‘The first half of the hexad is 
marked off by the emphatic termination of Book TIT (Cassius? widow and the 

+ iibsed by mos, ino al, seholars, tbe sina relevance ofthe phrase abous ‘seni 
scdoptio' waa observed by P. Stacie Untermudhungor ur x. Reicheprgung der ecto 
Jobers (32.53. 
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memory of the Republic), by the fresh beginning of Book TV (the ninth year, the 
turn to despotism, and Seianus). Cross-references sometimes furnish a clue, 
indicating sections of a work conceived by the author as seperate units, Observe, 
for example, that rv. 21. 1 carries a full, express, and resumptive reference back 
to the character and actions of L., Piso (the brother of Cn, Piso) related in 11 34. 
If Books I-III were in fact published separately, later insertions might have 
been made when Tacitus was writing IV-VI, or after he had completed that 
instalment. Some of the remarks about Tiberius and about Livia may therefore 
bbe posterior to the obituaries on those persons (vt. 51; ¥. 1) —with which, in fact, 
they are not in complete harmony. 


38. THE HISTORIAN AUFIDIUS BASSUS 


Tr is reasonable to assume that the monograph, the ‘libri belli Germanici* 
(Quintitian x, 1. 103), came first.' Tt was therefore written during the reign of 
‘What was its compass? At the widest, the campaigns that started with 





inated in the victory won by Germanicus in 4.0. 16. At the narrowest, the 
operations of Germanicus only.? What arguments avail? In the Augustan books 
of Livy's history the campaigns of Drusus marked the peak, and the end. No 
need and no excuse to rewrite that episode so soon after Livy. Nor was the next 
portion of much profit—after two campaigns Tiberius was not seen again on the 
Rhine until a decade had elapsed. 

Tf he wished to rival Livy, Aufidius could find a comparable subject, but new, 
in the exploits of Germanicus. To celebrate Germanicus without Tiberius, how- 
ever, might not be tactful. ‘The Emperor would have to take the general credit. 
Better, by starting at A.v. 4 $0 as to include the campaigns of Tiberius, the writer 
could exalt his performance in the field and justify one panegyric with another. 

‘The beginning, then, is clear. Also the end. Tt would be ridiculous to terminate 
with the last operations of Tiberius in 11 or 12, with Varus and the legions still 
unavenged. ‘The conclusion of the Bellu Germanicum was officially celebrated 

the end of 16 when the Senate voted a triumphal arch at Rome ‘ob recepta 

cum Varo amissa’ (Atm. 1. 41. 1). 
‘Tone, colour, and tendency are not beyond surmise. ‘The technique employed 
by Velleius Puterculus to praise the gencralship of Tiberius can furnish some 
hines (p. 274). Also Tacitus on the exploits of Germanicus. Tacitus may well have 
drawn upon Aufidius. Traces of that writer have also been sought elsewhere, both 
in Velleius and in Dio—and some claim to have found them.* Caution is requisite. 

‘The full-length history is beset with problems. ‘The elder Seneca cites the 
various ‘historici’ on the death of Cicero—Livy, Pollio, Aufidius Bassus, 
Cremutius Cordus, and Bruttedius Niger (Swas. vi. 18 ff.). Hence the general 




















* cf. Ph. Fabia, Ler Sources de Tuacite dans les Histoires et let Annales (1893), 358. 

* Por an anthology of opinions see Schanz-Hosius, Getch. der r. Lit. 11 (1935), 648. 
‘As suggested by B. R. Motzo, Studi Capliaritani 1 (1927), $8 1 

+ FA, Marg, Kilfo xxix (1936), 202 ff, He affirmed that his result i ‘sicher’ (ib. 208), 
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sumption that Aufidius’ work began with 44 or 43 8.c. A faint doubt could be 
‘expressed. The fate of Cicero was a favoured theme for declaimers, 8 the copious 
extracts in Seneca attest. Aufidius might have acquired in the schools of rhetoric 
the notion of treating the theme in a similar fashion, but historical. Cicero had 
invited Lucceius to write about his consulship and subsequent vicissitudes down 
ty his return from exile, pointing to the various advantages of the monograph 
(Ad fam. v. 12. 4). Te last and heroic year of Cicero's life was even better. 

‘There is therefore a chance chat Anfidius put his exordium at 2 later point, 
perhaps, like Claudius Caesar, ‘a pace civil’ (Suetonius, Diews Claudius 41. 2), 
pethaps even at 8 6.c. continuing Livy. However that may be, Aufidies must 
come into discuasion about the sources for the 1ciga of Augustus. Livy (it can be 
conjectured) made one section of his work terminate with Book CXXXII, 
‘which recounted the triple tsiumph of 29 (p. 365). Now Dio's use of Livy cannct 
be traced after 3a. Soon after that a fresh rource can he allowed for? Pere 
haps Aufidius Rasms. Perhaps not—there is Cremutius Cordus to be kept in 
ind. 

Some will have it that Aufidius was the principal authority followed by Dio for 
the whole of Augustus’ reign. A full and proper investigation would be needed; 
andi would have to be recalled that Dio is much more personal and independert 
‘on Augustus than on the late Republicor on thesuccessors of Augustus. Itis only 
in the later years that a clue offers—Dio's scrappy treatmert of the German wats 
in A.D. 4-6 (p. 275), best explained on the assumption that Aufidius hed been 
brief, not wishing to rewrite his own monograph. Similarly, though Dio is entire 
own to a point in the year 17 (v1. 17. 8), he does not allude to the campaigns 
of Gernanicus, They were presumably to be registered and summarized on the 
eccasion of Germanieus' triumph in that year. 

Next, the terminal date, feom which Pliny's unele took up the story, ‘a fine 
Aufdi Boost trginta urns’ (Bpp. m1. 5. 6). Thet formulation, most scholars 
langue, shows that Aufidiis cannot have ended with the end of a reign. At what 
point, therefore? Perhaps the eatastrophe of Seianus. Cassiodomusin his Chronicle, 
after taking his consular dates from Livy, went on to use Aufidius for the sume 
purpose from 8n.c. to 4.0. 31 (HERR 1 (1906), 96). Hence, according to Moram- 
sen, the terminal date* A number of scholars concurred? 

‘Others, however, prefer a point in the reign of Claudius, between 47 and 52. 
‘The inquiry needs sharp eyes—and rmuch faith as well, The seekers look for a 
sign that Tacitus or Dio (who is“here fragmentary) has changed his main source, 
‘that a new source is there, identifiable on varicus criteria xs Pliny. The year 47 
seems aot unpromising. Tacitus and Dio diverge widely in their accounts of 
Yalerius Asiaticus (Ann, x1. 1-3; Dio 1X. 29. 4-6). Shorily afterwards, however, 
there is a point of contact about Corbulo. Tacitus cites his utterance ‘bestos 

£ cf, Es Schwarte, P-W ct, 1698 f 

+ M, A. Levi puts the suture in 47 2. before tit 17, where Dio embarks on cone 

= about the general nature of imperil history (Athenaeum xx (1937), 2 — Il 
‘Aucets (2952) 433. 
Mare, Kl xxix (1636), 217. 
+ bh. der sdchischen Ges. der Wis vt (186%), $58. = Ger, Seb. vt (1929). 677 

+ HE Peter, ERR n (190i), exasi; W. Peles, Rh, Mu, 131 (go), 6401; C. Cichortus, 
Résische Studien (2032), 414. 
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quondam duces Romanos! (x1. 20. t). This is also in Dio.‘ Hence Momigliano's 
theory. Both writers (he argues) turn to Pliny in 47; and there are concordances 
between the two from now on. ‘The former had previously stood by Aufidius, the 
latter by Cluvius Rufus* 

Others have preferred a slightly later date, For Grigull it is in the year 48, 
after the death of Messallina.? Fabia carries Aufidius down to the end of 49 (ie. 
as far a8 Amn. xt. 24: Tacitus now opted for Cluvius).* Minzer discovered the 
earliest certain trace of Pliny in the year s2.* Nipperdey, noting that Tacitus 
‘begins to report prodigia from sr onwards, surmised that this was due to Tacitus’ 
use of Pliny, but was ready to admit 54 (the death of Claudius) ‘The latest 
inquirer, F. A, Marx, suggests 50 oF 54." 


It is time to ask whether other criteria would be of any value. Supposing 
Auifidius to have dealt with any part of Claudius’ reign (and to have been free to 
choose where he would stop), two matters are relevant (cf. p. 288). First, an 
effective and historical conclusion to an historical work. ‘The conquest of Britain 
would do, with Claudius’ triumph thereafter early in 44. Otherwise, the Ludi 
Saeculares of 47, marking the.cight-hundredth anniversary of Rome. Secondly, 
the point of discretion and safety for a contemporary author: how could he 
recount the destruction of Messallina a dozen years at most from that event? 

Yet it is not at all certain that Aufidius narrated any part of Claudius’ reign, 
‘That he did is an assumption, based probably upon the title of Pliny's work: he 
would not have chosen it, if Aufidius had ended with the reign of an emperor. 
Let it be observed that Pliny’s choice has something to do with the prestige of 
‘Auidius and his own literary ambitions. Furthermore, Pliny's own work went 
on to cover the year 6g and to end (so it appears likely) with the Jewish triumph 
of Vespasian and Titus in 71. Whether or no his history began with the accession 
of a ruler, it would scarcely have been possible to devise a title that should 
indicate its compass better than ‘a fine Aufidi Bassi’ (whatever the date). 

‘And now, to bring this question itself to an end. Tacitus in his first surviving 
reference to Pliny's histories calls him 'Plinius', not ‘C. Plinius’ (x1. 20. 2), 
‘That may mean that this authority had been cited before, i.e. earlier than the 
episode of Valerius Asiaticus in 47 with which Book XE (as extant) begins. 











‘The name of Aufidius Bessus has engrossed much attention. Aufidius appeals 
to those who assume that Tacitus was normally content to follow a single source 
only, That fact in itself should excite suspicion. For Fabia it is Aufidius all the 
way, from the accession of Tiberius down to the end of 49;* and for Momigliano 


1 has 30. $28 padpns of fbn work erparayfourres. 
4 Rendiconi della Re Accademia det Lincei* vit (1932), 310. 
g, Pramstorine a Tact in marands Dit Claud ta adits (Dis, Monster, 196), 
30. 
Foe. 3938 © Rh, Mut, uxt (1907), 161 ff 
4 Tn hit edition (ed. 11, revised by G. Andresen, 1915), 33- 
1, Kio xxx (1936), 94, ef. 100. 
* oc. 397: lea onze premier livres des Annales tout enters xient dane une dézivation 
dune seule source principale: -After that, Cluvius Rufus. Similarly O. Cleson, Tacitus 
td Sueton (Breslau, 2870), 75 &—down to the end of xt, 
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the one source is abo Aufidius (at least for Claudius’ reign down to a point in 47)" 
‘One must ask, and ask again, how and why must Aufidius on Claudius be deemed 
to carry greater weight with Tacitus than, for example, the consular historian 
Servilius Nonianus? That eminent personage died in 59 (Am. xtv.19)."The death 
of Aufidius (his senior by a few years) falls about 60, or not much later (Seneca, 
2pp. 30)- Man for naa, cach is a likely as the other to have narrated some part 
of the reign of Claudius Caesar. And finally, if Servius for the sake of argument 
be let fall, the other consalar remains, Cluvius Rufus. 

“The scholars most pertinaciously addicted to the theory of the ‘single source’ 
are at the same time (and naturally enough) the advocatea of another dogma: 
‘Tacitus seldom consulted the acta senatus, perhaps never, Against them stands 
the powerful evidence from the first hexad (Ch, XXII); and it can further be 
demonstrated that Tacitus went to the acta for the pronouncements of Claudivs 
‘Caesar, exploiting them in manifold ways (App. 42 £). 


39. THE SPEECHES OF TIBERIUS 


‘TinmR1Us took Mestalla Corvinus for model, without, however, reproducing 
hie grace and clarity—'eed adfectatione et morositate nimia stilam abscurabat” 
(Suetonius, Ti, 70. 1), Several specimens are cited (28 £.; 57). The longest comes 
from the speech in refusal of the appellation paler patriae, Tt has a balanced 
conserustion, though broken by a parenthesis; alliteration is frequent; the tone is 
dignified, deferential—and ironical? 

‘Messalla's manner could not be described ss archaic—'Cicerone mitior 
Corvinus et dulcior et in verbis magis elaboratus' (Dial. 18. 2). But Tiberius went 
in far old-fashioned anc) unusual expressions. Augustus blamed him for it 
(Suetonius, Dious Aug. 86. 2). When the historian produces a version of the 
speech on divine honours (Ann. 1V. 37 £), he duly equips Tiberius with a pair of 
archaisms, viz, ‘duint’, and ‘fungi’ with the accusative.’ 

‘When Tecitus makes up e speech, he naturally employs a number of the normal 
shetorical turns to produce an illusion of spoken discourse. Structure and style is 
rot at al ike that of his narrations. The difference can be seen most dearly in the 
vocainulary. Words oceur that he elsewhere avoids, of various types, namely, the 
Ciceronian or the standard and contemporary; and expecially compound verbs 
and abstract nouns (cf. App. 50), Hence a clue to his devices for verisimilitude, 
rotably in the rendering of different kinds of eloquence. ‘The orations of L. 
‘YViteltius (xt, 5 £.) and of Seneca (x1v, 53 £) will be found highly instructive in 
choice of words (Ch. xxv). Morecver, a in the narrative, the recurrence of certain 
expressions is worth watching (p. 345 f 

Tf it was for facts that ‘Tacitus first went to the acta senatus (a few items after 
the decease of Augustus, but a pretty full rewrd for the year 15, viz. 172-81), he 











* ec, 320. Alter that, the elder Pliny. 
2 ef 1, Dardon, Les Empercurs et ls lettres latinar d’Augaste & Hadrien (1949) 123: 
3 Note "fungi" once elsewhere, in a Tiberian context (tt. 2.1). Similady, ‘quis" for 
“quibus' (ut. 53. 4) i anomalous in speeches. 
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quickly saw the startling value of Tiberius’ speeches. The first to be reproduced 
in direct discourse is the Emperor's answer to the petition of M. Hortensius 
Hortalus, the grandson of the great orator (11. 38). It looks highly authentic." The 
exordium is harsh and brutal—'si quantum pauperum est venire huc et liberis 
suis petere pecunias coeperint, singuli nunquam exsatiabuntur, res publica 
deficiet’, Strong language follows. Tiberius denounces the request of Hortensius 
—non enim sunt preces istud, sed efflagitatio’. It is an sttempt to break into the 
‘Tressury—'velut perfringece aerarium’. 

Now the word ‘exsatio’ is not in itself a rarity; but Tacitus has it only once 
again, in a rhetorical passage (11. 17. 2—reported criticism of Tiberius). 'Efflagi- 
tatio’ is strong, but colloquial. Three instances in the Ciceronian correspondence 
—Cicero himself, Munatius Plancus, and M. Brutus.* Otherwise nothing till 
very late writers. As for ‘perfringo’ in the metaphorical sense, it does not occur 
anywhere else in Tacitus. 

‘Tiberius Caesar, forall his control and circumspection, was prone to outbursts 
of anger, with unbridled language (cf 1v. 71. 3). The historian even uses the word 
‘inclementia' (1V. 42. 3) The written messages of the Emperor could be terrifying. 
‘Thus a consuls forbidden to enter the competition for a province ‘tristibus 
Caesaris litteris’ (Vr. 40. 2), took his own life. They so much impressed ‘Tacitus 
that he introduced a reference to ‘cruentae epistulae’ out of place and season 
(iat. 44-3) Elsewhere he is careful to emphasize the strain of violence in Tiberi 
‘Thus ‘perrumpo’ (metaphorically) is employed twice, in the letter to Seianus (1v. 
40. 5) and in a context concerning the Emperor (tt. 15. 2). Compare further the 
reference to an edict ‘ne quis quietem eius inrumperet” (tv. 67. 1): the usage 
(inrumpo’ as a transitive verb) is striking and poetical (cf. Lucan t. 470). 

Other orations show a different Tiberius—solemmnity (tv. 8), balance (111.12), 
‘good sense (111. 53 f.), dignity (Iv. 37 f.); and, after dignity, consummate craft in 
the response to Seianus (1v. 40). 

‘The historian by his various devices is not merely rendering speech in contrast 
to narrative. He is reproducing a personality, with its characteristic manner. 
Observe the alliteration (tt, 53. 4; 1v. 38. 2), oe the strong asyndeton, ‘foverct 
attolleret' and ‘suscipite regite’ (tv. 8. 4£.). Most significant is an accumulation 

if compound verbs, vigorous and explicit, e.g. 111. 12. §: ‘sed neque reum pro- 
ibeo quo minus cuncta proferat quibus innocentia eius sublevari aut, si qua fuit 
iniquitas Germanici, coargui possit, vosque oro ne, quia dolori meo causa conexa 
est, obiecta crimina pro adprobatis accipiatis.’ 

Several compound verbs in the Annales occur only in speeches of Tiberius 
(direct or reported), e.g. ‘conformo’ (rv. 8. 4), ‘denoto’ (111. 53. 1), ‘desidera' (iv. 
37-4), ‘detego’ (itt. 12. 2), ‘exonero’ (111. $4. 5), ‘suscenseo’ (111. 12. 4). 





















been enon, 5: daca font tay tet idence, 
Vhistorien.’ 

© Ad fam. v. 19.3; % 24. 6; Ad M. Brutwm t. 36. 11. 

4 Te might have occurred in the remackable and enigmatic inscription referring to 
Seianius’ canvass: 'Seiani scellerata  ..... itatio et inprobee comitise’ (ILS 6044: Rome). 
Compare what Munatius Plancus ssid sbout Octavian's ambition for the consulate 
‘insulsa cum eflagitatione’ (Ad fore. x. 24. 6). But ‘Bagitatio' (which Tacitus bas once, 
XML. 50, 1) suits the space better, cf, R. Syme, Hermes txxatv (1956), 359. 
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1 is mt Ssnfl to msppone tha the hitorian tok over authentic expremsions 
from the imperial ertor. Thun the achat (above) and the word "per. 
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Not all historians tried to bring out the individuality of the speaker by style 
and vocabulary. Livy produces an oration on the Lex Oppia that is not noticeably 
archaic or Catonian (xx00v. 2 f.). Nor is Sallust Caesarian in the speech of Caesar 
(Cat. 51). On the contrary, as a careful study has demonstrated.‘ Characteristic 
traces might be discoverable in the context. Caesar may have invoked ‘man- 
ssuetudo et misericordia’ (rather than “clementia’, for good reasons). Now Cato in 
his oration takes up that phrase (52. r1; 27), and it occurs in Sallust's comparison 
of the two statesmen (54- 2) 

‘Tacitus (a8 has been argued above) goes far beyond any normal practices of 
Roman historians in his renderings of Tiberius. Further, in confirmation, 
“Tiberian' words can be detected in the vicinity of Tiberian orations. 


40. SOME CLAUDIAN ORATIONS 


‘Tue speech about the principes of Tres Galliae, presecved almost entire on the 
Lugdunum tablet (ILS 212, ef, Ann, x1, 24), is well known and seldom fails to be 
fully discusted in its various aspects.? There are other documents, revealing this 
‘unorthodox emperor in his policy and acts, his manner and his language." Edicta 
‘show him interjecting personal comment about previous rulers (1S 206) or 
rrebuking the ‘nequitia hominum' (LS 214). 

Claudius Caesar can also be discovered in decrees of the Senate. When a 
‘measure was promoted by the Princeps, there might be discussion and further 
‘proposals, as in the honouring of Pallas, the imperial freedman (Ann. x11 53, cf. 
Pliny, Epp. vitt, 6). Or there might not, as in the Gallic business— ‘orationem 
Principia secuto patrum consulto’ (nn. xi. 25. 1). Bither way something of an 
‘emperor's own utterances would tend to be incorporated in the senatus conrultum. 
‘A clear example is the decree (c. A.. 45) designed to prevent the demolition of 
‘buildings by speculative purchasers (ILS 6043). ‘The preamble opens with due 
laudation—‘cum providentia optumi principis tectis quoque urbis nostrae et 
totius Italiue aeternitati prospexerit’, &c, Before long, however, terms of unusual 
violence emerge—‘deberentque apstinere se omnes cruentissimo genere nego- 
tiationis'. Surely the manner and words of Claudius Caesar.’ 


"HL Schnorr von Carolateld, Ober die Reden und Brife bei Sallst (1888), 34 8 79 

® ef remarks by E. Wolfflin incorporated in Caroafeld (o.c. 43). 

4 Gf expecially Ph. Fabia, La Table claudiewe de Lyon (1939); Rev. dt. ane, Xxx 
(1931), 117 ff. and aas fl; J. Carcopino, Journal des Savants 1930, 69 ff. and 116 fh, 
‘modified and enlarged in Pointe de ewe eur Mimpéialiome romain (1934), 159 f.; A. Morei= 
‘llano, Claudius: the Emperor and his Achiroemont (2934), 10 8.; F. Vittinghofl, Hermer 
‘Leoat (1954), 348 ff For the constitutional point at save (not always srasped), Hl. F. 
Pelhaca, Besaye om Roman History (2983), 252 

+ Notably ILS aob and ar4; the three edicts in Josephus, A7 xrx, a8o ft, 286 fl. and 
xx 118; HGU 621; P. Lond. 19:3. See the convenient tollecan of M. P. Charlesworth, 
Documents ilstrating the Reigs ef Claudius and Nero (1939). 

S'Phe phrase in question is taken over andl toned down in the later 2. of s6—'ut 
pstinerent sata foedo genere negotation().’ US6043, 1.41). Forthestyleof Claudius, 
J. Strowx, Bayeriiche S-B, phil. hist. KI. 1939, Heft 8, $3 ff; H. Berdon, Les Empereurs et 
es etre tatines @ Auguste & Fladrien (1940), 138 
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Scholara are drawn strongly to the documentary evidence (some of it new and 
recent). As a result, Tacitus suffers. A number of valuable passages have been 
unduly noglected—or simply ignored, Apart from the one speech sendered by the 
historian in oratio recta (xt. 24), these are three explicit addresses in the Senate, 
much condensed (one assumes), and mercifully 80, 

Claudius voiced hia concern that the art of divination had fallen into decay 
(ct. 15). The haruspicer were an ancient and necessary institution, as both Etruria 
and Rome testified. Although, providentially, all was going wel, alien religions 
were a menace, and something would have to be done t strengthen the ‘col- 
Jegiura haruspicum’. The next summary concerns policy in the East (crt. 31). 
Claudius was in the happy position of providing a ruler over the Parthians. He 
exalts his own action (rated by him level with Augustus); he duly admonishes the 
prince Meherdates, retailing for his benefit the stendard principles of civil 
government, and urging him to practise ‘clementia ac iustitia'; and he adds 
advice for the Parthian envoys—they must put up with their monarch, whatever 
his character, and frequent changes are a bad thing. Thirdly, a petition from a 
Greck island, supported by the Princeps—‘rewulit deinde de imumunitate Cols 
tribuenda multaque super antiquitate eorum disseruit’ (xi 6r. 1). Mythology is 
{followed by a history of medicine, with a catalogue of its exponents in the descent 
from Aesculapius (T'scitus emits the names), down to Xenophon, the court 
doctor, whose valuc Claudius esseverates. ‘The Emperor did not bother (90 
‘Tacitus points out) to adduce the other (and valid) merits of Cos. 

In addition, as deriving from speeches, will be registered the imperial dispatch 
about Mithridates, the ruler of Bosporus (x1 20. 2), and the remarks concetning 
Lollia Paullina—Claudiua spoke of her family and personal histary, mentioned 
the fact that she had been the wife of Memmius Regulus, but (so Tacitus is care- 
fal to note) no word of her marriage to Caligula (tit. 22. 2). 

And further, brief statements by the Emperor eropping up in the course of 
senatorial business. Thus, for example, the clemency advertised towards the son 
of Arruntins Camillus—idque ad clementiam trahebat Caesar, quod stirpers 
hostilem iterum conservaret’ (kt 52.2), Or, better, the grotesque testimonial on 
behalf of an imperial freedman to whom the Senate has voted a large sum of 
money—adaeveravit Claudius contentum honore Pallantem intra priorem 
‘paupertatem subsistere' (xt. 53.3). 

So farspeeches in Tacitus, o theirclear traces, Next, three learned digressions, 
‘The first recapitulates the whole history of the alphabet: it is appended to the 
rotice about the three new letter introduced hy Claudius during his censorship 
(at. 14). In fact, Claudius in his earlier existence had composed s treatise on the 
subject (Suetonius, Dious Cleudies 41). 

‘The second carries the hiswory of the quaestorship (at. 22). ‘The erudition is 
peculiar. ‘Thus the origin of the ofice—'sed quaestores regibus etiam tum ime 
Perantibus instituti sunt, quod lex curiata ostendit ab L, Bruto repetita’, The 
author (let him frankly be called Claudius Caeser) is arguing that the lex curiata 
installing the first consuls of the Republic is che same as that used for che Kings, 





* Compare the funeral monument of Palls, which moved Pliny to inspect and dilate 
‘upon the s., Epp. vl. a93 Mil 
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hence the Kings too must have had the privilege of nominating questors. Next, 
hhe can furnish a date (447 8.€.) for the first election of quaestors by the People— 
itis the date of no other authority. And further, he expresses a view discrepant 
from the other traditions surviving—military quaestors were prior to civilian 
quacstors, The classic history of Livy gave no help or guidance, Quacstars turn 
up in his narrative, unheralded and unexplained, in 485 8.c. (it 41. 11). 

‘The third excurmus is provoked and justified by the enlargement of the po- 
merium of Rome (x11. 23-24). It follows on items patently deriving from the acta, 
viz. thé prosecution of Lollia Paulina (with remarks by Claudius), the condemna- 
tion of 2 proconsul, 2 privilege for Gallia. Narbonensis, an addition to the pro- 
vince of Syria, and the Augurium Salutis. Nobody hitherto, it is stated, had 
extended the sacred precinct, save Sulla and Augustus. Such presumably was the 
considered opinion of Claudius. There could be dispute, on more points than 
‘one, asa conternporary writer attests* Claudius omits Caesar the Dictator, though 
there was reputable testimony in support.? Caesar’s extension may have been 
quickly disallowed or suppressed by Caesar Augustus—who, however, makes no 
claim for himself in the Res Gestae-* Caesar would not have been regarded by 
Claudius as a good precedent. Caesar's doubling of the total of quaestors is left 
out (xt. 22)—and, more important because durable in its effects, his role in bring- 
ing Italians into the Roman Senate.* 

It isa fair assumption that these three digressions come from imperial orations 
by way of the acta senatus.* A fourth may be added, the excursus (a part if not the 
whole of it) on the eguester orda, Tn the year 53 the Emperor was frequently heard 
to say that his procurators must have judicial authority—'eodem anno saepiua 
audita vox principis’, &c. (x11. 60. 1). And, to make sure that he meant what he 
said, ‘ne forte prolapsus videretur', a decrecof the Scuate was passed. The phrasca 
quoted make one suspect that the historian is here using the exordium of the 
speech: ‘saepe numero, patres conscript’ his technique when intro- 
ducing Tiberius’ speech on moral and sumptuary legislation, He furnishes the 
Emperor's motives—'Tiberius saepe apud se pensitato’, &c, (111. 52. 3). Surely 
taken from Tiberius’ opening phrases (cf. App. 30)- 

Certain brief antiquarian notices should also be scrutinized. Claudius aug- 
mented the patriciate (x1. 25. 2). The ‘gentes minores’ are here defined in a 











* For the esrly history of the quuestorship (obscure and controversial to the Romans) 
see Mommsen, R. Staatirecht 11 (x887), 523 ff, or Furmeaus’s notes on this passage, 

* Seneen, De brevitate vitae 13.8: ‘Sulla ultimum Romanorum protulisse pomerivtn, 
quod munguam provincial, aed Italico agro adquisito, proferre moris apud antiquos fui.” 

* Dio xu, 50. t, ef RLI¥. 49. 2—not to say Mestalla the augur, cited by Gellivs (xt 
14.4). 

"She Lex de imperio Verpasiani (ITS 244) issilent (it only cites Claudius), Also Suetonius. 
‘Yetthe fact of Augustus’ extension is stated by Dio (v6.6). J. H. Oliver opts for Augustus, 
‘Mem, me. Ror x (1933), 178; but M. Labrousse for Caen, Aizonge iv (1937), 165 f. 

S"Omiteed by Claudius (ILS 212, col iy I. 1 FE), ef. R. Syme, BSR Papers xv (1938), 8, 

* Leo argued that Tacitus took the matter for all his digressions on Roman antiquities 
from a single handbook, in the school and tradition of Ateius Capito (Gott. gel. Nackr. 
1896, 191 M1). Against, Th. Grigull, De auctorsbus @ Tocito in enorronda Divé Cloud vita 
adhabicis (Disa, Minster, 1927), E, Hahn, Die Exkurte oe den Annaler det Tacitus 
(Diss, Munich, 1633), 90 ff. Grigul, however, prefers to derive the excursus on the 
alphabet from Claudius’ separate treatise (ib. 27 £)- 
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fashion without parallel, as the families added in the first year of the Republic. 
‘This may represent a peculiar view of the Emperor. The head of the gens Claudia 
‘was never reluctant to obtrude his scholarship. The notice also refers to a lex 
Cassia and a lex Saenia, not eisewhere attested (but easily to be dentifed).' ‘The 
concluding words convey Claudius’ extreme gratification at what he was doing— 
“Taetaque hace in rem publicam munia mutto gaudio censoris tnibentur’. The 
next measure follows, introduced by the Emperor's perplexity—famosos probris, 
quonarn modo senatu dopelleret anaius', Se. Not wishing to behave with 
‘severitas prisca’, he suggests a merciful remedy and promises to publish on a 
single list the names of those expelled and of those who asked leave to retire. 
Alo an oration, presumably. Claudius oa a later occasion varied with aoverity of 
action and language his benevolence towards unsatisfactory senators.* He always 
took pure in his conscientious search for ‘remedia’, as one of the edicts openly 
proclaims? 

Clandius! doubts and Claudius! motives find expreseion in another passage 
(ait. 20. 1), Although ‘nobilitatibus externis mitis’, he was not sure whether to 
accept the surrender of Mithridates of Bosporus or insist upon his being captured. 
Resentment and vengeance pointed one way. But there were contrary arguments. 
‘Disserebatur contra,’ By whom, we ate not tald, or where: the Senate did not 
discuss foreign policy. However that be, the arguments are given, rendered in 
Sallustian language—‘suscipi bellum avio itinere, importuoso mar’, &c.* They 
influenced Claudius. He therefore wrote a dispatch to Eunones (the ruler of the 
Arai). Itbegins with ficm, not to szy violent, words—‘meritum quidem novissima 
‘exempla Mithridaten, nec sibi vim ad exsequendum deesse’. The first phrise is 
tantaniount to calling the ruler of Bosporus a common eximinal: thus does the 
Roman plebs think of the Christians, ‘sontis t novissima exemple meritas! (xv. 
5). But there is merey at the end—beneficentia adversus supplices’. 

Claudive in a threatening attitude is familiar from « document that carries hie 
authentic words, the Letter to the Alezendrians. le warns the Grecks and the 
Jews. Unless they mend their ways, he will be forced to show'them the other side 
af a benevolent raler—righteous anger. Tt can be argued that the whole of this 
‘Tacitean passage concerning Mithridates (and nat mecely the dispatch in con= 
clusion) is based on an imperial oration: that is, the Emperor scrupulously ex- 
pounds his reasons and also tells the Senate what answer he proposes to send. 
‘The historian, abbreviating, suitably contributes Sallustian colouring, asin parts 
of the narrative of eastern aflairs.® 
























+ Under Caessr, and in 30 2.6. (Le Saenius being co. raf 
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‘Tacitus operates with a bold hand, as his version of the speech about the 
Gallic notables demonstrates (cf. p. 318). He throws out the Etruscan erudition 
(Cacles Vibenna, and Mastarna, identified as Servius Tullius), and he furnishes 
a new peroration. In Tacitus the speech leads off with ‘maiores mei, quorum 
antiquissimus Clausus, origine Sabina’. Highly plausible, but not perhaps used 
by Claudius on this occasion. Tacitus may have taken the reference to Attus 
Clausus from the speech about the adoption of Nero (xtt. 25. 2, of. below). Again, 
the stutement about sons of liSertin’ in the Roman Senate, ‘non, ut plerique 
falluntur, repens, sed prioti populo factitatum est’ (xt, 24. 4). That may have had 
no parallel in the lost portion of Claudius’ address: it could come from a different 
oration, delivered when Claudius himself adlected such persons (ef. Suetonius, 
Diour Claudius 24. 1). 

Te can be suspected that the historian quietly transferred material from the 
rations, several times. ‘The freedman Pallas urges Claudius to adopt Nero, for 
the sake of the ‘res publica’, and for the protection of the young Britannicus; and 
hhe cites precedents from the history of the dynasty (x11. 25, 1). Claudius com- 
plies, and reproduces the arguments of his mentor—'habit senatum 
‘oratione eundem in quem a liberto acceperat modum’, Tacitus could easily have 
invented the arguments and precedents he attributes to Pallas, had it been neces- 
sary. But they were presumably ready to hand, in the oration of Claudius. ‘This 
episode reveals another type of transference. According to Suetonius it was 
Claudius himself who affirmed (repeatedly) that nobody had hitherto entered the 
Claudian House by adoption. In Tacitus, however, that is the comment of the 
audience—‘adnotabant periti nullam antehac adoptionem inter patricios Claudios 
reperiti, eosque ab Atto Clauso continuos duravisse’ (x18. 25. 2). 

‘Similarly when Caratacus is brought to Rome. Claudius can hardly have failed 
to orate upon that historic theme. In Tacitus itis the senators who relate ‘multa 
et magnifica’, evoking captive princes like Syphax and Perses (xtt. 38. 1). 

‘One should therefore be on the watch for other specimens of this device. After 
‘Claudius had bestowed privileges on Cos, the next petitioners were the people of 
Byzantium, who recapitulated their past services to Rome (x1t. 62). This piece 
of history furnishes an excuse for a geographical excursus (63). ‘The historical 
section might be a lecture of Claudius. It was his habit to answer embassies with 
a regular speech (in Greek) in the Senate (Suetonius, Divs Claudius 42. 1). And 
why not the geography, in part at least? Tacitus has turned it into a Sallustian 
digression, quoting for guidance from the famous excursus De situ Ponti.’ 

‘Somewhere in Books IX-XII the Emperor should have spoken (and perhaps 
more than once) about a subject close to his heart, the food supply of Rome (cf. 
a whole chapter in Suetonius, Dicus Claudius 18). There was famine in 51, and 
a riot. Tacitus reports that there were supplies for fifteen days only, but Rome 
‘was providentially saved ‘magnaque dear henignitate et modestia hiemis’ 
(str, 43- 2). The phrase ‘deurn benignitas’ deserves comment. It is conventional 
{and sometimes hypocritical). It is used by ‘Tacitus in three other places,* but 
never when speaking in his own person. One of the instances occurs in the 
summary of Claudius’ oration on the aruspices—‘et laeta quidem in pracsens 

















* Sallust, Hist. ut. 66, cf. App. sj. * Flat. rv. 85. 25 An. xl 15.2; u1v. 6.2. 
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omnia, sed benignitati deum gratiam referendam' (xt, 15.2). That is not all. The 
historian goes on and concludes thus: ‘at hercule olim Italia legioribus longinquas 
in provincias commeatus portabat, nee runc infecunditate laboratur, sed Afsieam 
potius et Aegyptum exercermis, navibusque et casibus vita popali Romani per- 
siaza ext.’ Now the expletive ‘at heseule' ia direct, personal, and rhetorical. eis 
alien to normal historical narrative, it occurs in four other places in the Amales, 
‘once ina strongly worded objection (. 3. §:'at hercule Germanium’, &), twice 
in reported or imagined discourses (1, 17. 4; 25. 2}, once in an imperial oration. 
Not of Claudius, however, but of Tiberius, ‘That Emperor exclaims ‘at hereule 
nemo refert quod Italia externae opis indiget, quod vita popali Romani per 
incerta mars et tempestatum cotidie volvitur’ (11. 54. 4). The verbal resemblance 
{i remarkablo—so much so that one might coubt afterall whether ‘Tacitus is here 
drawing upon Claudius, 









41. FURTHER TRACES OF CLAUDIUS 


‘Vantous clues can be followed: the placing and the structure of episodes in 
Tacitus, digressions with peculiar erudition, manifestations of the Claudian 
idiosyncrasy (viz, paternal benevolence, anger, impatience, and ineptitude), and 
‘even vocabulary. When Tacitus composes speeches, the style is notably divergent 
Scom that of his narration, Furthertmore, he oftca delicately suggests the speaker, 
either by a word taken from an actus! discourse, or by a word foreign to his oun 
‘manner, though not in itself a rarity: there are a number of common and Cice- 
ronizn words that he normally avoids,* 

Claudius ia the speech on the Gallic principes uses the verb *pacnitet’ (ITS 
212, co. ii, 1. 23). Tacitus employs it in his own version (x. 24. 3)—and also in 
the invented objections of the Emperor's counsellors (23, 2). Observe also that 
‘inveterasco (24. 7) comes nowhere else in Tacitus. Similarly, ‘beneficentia’ is 
found in the summary of Claudiua' dispatch (xu. 20, 3), and nowhere elac in all, 
‘the writings of Tacitus. Again, the verb ‘propago’. in the remarks on the haru- 
spice: (xi, 15. 1)and in the excursus on the pomeriuni (x1 23.2), bat never before, 
and only once again (tv. sg. 5)* In confirmation one notes the way Tecitus 
‘operates when producing a parody of Claudius, put into the mouth of L. Vitellius 
(a. §£, ef. p. 331). 

Ifthe above arguments are admitted, Tacitus must have exploited the archives 
of the Senate much more thoroughly than many scholars believe.? The acta are 
thas the principal if not exclusive, cource for certain continuous portions of the 
natrative. Thus xt 22-25 (from the digression on the quaeatorship down to the 








£ App. 42: 50. 

* Note further, in Claudian contexts, ‘conservo' (art, 52. 2), the sole instance in all, 
‘Tacitan, and “ampudents’ (ib. 3) dhe 

* Momigliuno, for example, wil not allow Tacit 
‘quarian material direc from the arta Readiconti della R- Accademia dei Linca* vit (1932), 
2310). Furthermore, he irsiets that 29. 74. 9 C'reperio in commentariis cenatue’ is inad~ 
imissible, being an isolated refetence—and Tacitus might have taken it over from his 
source (ib. 320). 
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end of Claudius’ measures a8 censor); x1. 22-24; X1. 52 £.; or indeed, x1. 98-63, 
‘where the year 53 ia filled out by the digression on the ordo equester, by Cos, and 
by Byzantium, Speculation about the lost books can hardly be resisted—orations 
onall manner of subjects, from the ancient ritual of the fetiale to the taverns and 
cookshops of Rome as they were in Claudius’ earlier days.* 

And something further. The historian (so it appears) already knew or at least 
of the Claudian orations when he was writing about Tiberius. He used st for the 
digression on the Mons Caelius (tv. 65), as the material certifies (the Etruscan 
adventurer Caeles Vibenna), also the word ‘appellitatus'* One is therefore 
entitled to wonder about the digression on the prasfectura urbis appended to the 
funeral of L. Piso (vt. 11). It contains two statements unique of their kind. First, 
three praefecti appointed by the Kings, viz. Denter Romutius, Numa Marcius, 
and Sp. Lucretius: Livy and the standard tradition know only Lucretius (t. 59. 
1, ef. Dion, Hal. tv. 83). Secondly, ‘Citnius’ as a part of the regular nomen- 
lature of C, Maccenas.? Here speaks a scholar with views of his own about 
things Etruscan a9 well as Roman, the scholar who asserted that Servius Tullius 
‘was really Mastarna, a companion of Caeles Vibenna (JS 212). If Claudius 
appointed a praefectus urbi, he would not spare the Senate a lecture.* 

‘That is not all. The digression on legislation (ttt. 26 ff.) has a strong Sallustian 
colouring, naturally enough (cf. App. 53). It could be argued that it contains 
three clues leading to Claudius, viz. peculiar erudition about the Kings of Rome, 
aan echo of Claudius on the Guuls, and an echo of the Tacitean version. First, an 
‘especial prominence is given to Servius ‘Tullius as a legislator, at the expense of 
Romulus, and deviating from standard Raman tradition—‘sed praecipuus Servius 
‘Tullius sanctor legum fuit quis etiam reges obtemperarent’ (111. 26. 4).° Next, 
“quidam statim aut postquam regum pertaesum leges malverunt’ (ib. 3): compare 

* Suetonius, Diewr Claudius 5. 5 (the fia! formula); 40, 1: ‘cum de lane ae vinarils 
sageretur, exclamavit in curia: ro vo, gut potest sine ofula vivere? deacripitgue abun 
‘antiam veterum tabernarum, unde solitus eset vioun olim etipse petere.' Iti not cer- 
tain that Tacitus was the only author 10 use Claudius as excove and material for an 
cexcurnus, Observe his edict explaining eclipses inthe year 45, with Dio's long commentary 
(ex. 26.1). 

* T8214, col j, 1.23, of Furnenx in his nose on tv. 65. 13 J. Careopine, Journal der 
Savants 1990, ¥1BL; Points de eve sur Cimpérilisme romain (3934), 183 4; Ls Pare, 
‘Studi erurchiy (2930), 

"His oficial style in "C. Maecenas L. £, Por." (ILS 7848). Tacitus has ‘Cilnium 
‘Maccenatem’ (ie. inverted nomenclature), which implies thae Maccenas has 2 cognomen, 
"Cilnius’, That was the momen of » family of old renown at Arretim (Livy &. 3. 4) his 
ancestry (itis assumed) onthe maternal side: Augustus addressed his friend a1 Ciiniorumm 
‘smaragdus" (Macrobius It, 4.12). Now Claudias is the likely source for this notion about 
Maccenas’ true and complete nomenclature. Nor should ie be forgotten that there was an 
Acretine Cilnive in Tacitus’ own day, C, Cilnius Proculus (nif. 87), who lasted into 
Hiadeian’s reign (cf. PIR’, C 732). 

‘For his Etruscological studies cf. now J. Heurgon, Zatome x1 (1983), 402 5 
GRAT 1983, 92 

*'L, Volusius Saturninus (nf. A.n. 3) was racfectue urbi when he died (Pliny, NAT vit. 
62). He could have been appointed by Claudius (and not by Caligula). Tacieus was in- 
terested in the Wolusit (9. 02). 

ef. F, Leo, Git gel Nackr. 289, 
ix os uniform as Leo assumed, 
Munich, 1933), 17 8. 




















198 f. Not, indeed, thatthe tradition about Romulus 
iF. Hahn, Die Exkure in den Annalen des Tacitus (Dist. 
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ILS 212, col. i, 1. 26: ‘nempe pertaesum est mentes regni.' Thirdly, ‘accitia 
‘quae usquam egregia' (27.1): compare 31.24. t; transferendo huc quod usquam 
cegregium fuert." 


‘Claudius when a young man took up history-writing at the encouragement of 
Livy (Suetonius, Diews Claudius 41. 1); his style owes something to that model;* 
and scholars have marked and emphasized the notion of histoncal development 
expounded both in the oretion about the Gallic notables and in the Livian speech 
of the tibune Canulcius (Livy rv. 3 ff)? If Tacitus was not familiar with the 
Yatice document, he could find the appropriate language without effost. Referring, 
to the immigrant kings, he makes Claudius say ‘sdvenac in nos regnaverunt’ 
(x. 2g. 4): compare Livy 1. 3. 13: ‘eum maiores nostri advenas reges non 
fastidierint! ‘The word ‘advena’ oecurs in only one other place in the Annales: 
precisely the digression on the Mons Caelius (tv. 65), which the historian took 
from Claudius Cacsar. 

The Etnperor (it is abundantly clear) was eager to parade recondite facts 
beyond the reach of his old tutor, or discrepant with the vulgate tradition.* Fresh 
evidence from Tacitus now accrues (if the above argument be accepted) to com~ 
plete and round off the picture of Claudius Cuesar the scholar and emperor.’ At 
the same time, the sources of Tacitus are revealed, his methods of work, and his 
stylistic devices (down to the choice of a single word). To pile summary on 
‘summary of Claudian orations would be clumsy—and it would accord that ruler 
a prominence in history which Tecitus of ser purpose denies him. Instead, the 
author distributes, transfers, or disguises de material, ‘The style he could not 
reproduce, but he sometimes Reaves 1 sign or hint of his operations. And there 
was a faint and posthumous complimeat—'nee in Claudio, quotiens meditata 
dissereret, clegantiam requircres! (301. 3. 2)- Tacitus put Claudius to good 
employ, 











¥ "These perailels have been negéected by most, if not all, ofthe scholars who discuss 
Ann, Xt. 24 and the Lugésnam tablet. 

TE. Norden, Die aatthe Kuratprosa (1858), 336. 

Seg. F Lea a. 193: A. Momiglisno, ox. 16 

+ Hence Camerium us the ‘origo' of the Coruneanit (ive, x1. 24. 1) will derive from 
Claudius’ enidition, rot that of Tacitus, The standard version in the lave Republic had 
‘Puscufuin, noe Cemenum (Cieeto, Pre Plane 20). 

Bor the Eeaperor's eration (Surcaniue, Dione Cladiue 4x f) se H. Bardon, «0. 
225 ff; A. Momiglano, oc. 6#.'The later scholars picture is incomplete, for hia essurop- 

ns about Tacitus sources precluted him from seciog how much in the histarat comes 
stright from Clauiiu, O€ thin mistrial he discusees the digression on the wiphabe: (rox, 
In bis opinion, eam the ata zonatar) and notoe fost ony in passing) the speech about Coz 

10, ef 84) 

Not but what some scholars are reluctant to admit that ‘Tacitus used the original ver- 
sion of the speech abour Galic senacors. Thue F. Vitenghof! suggests that he maght have 
Found a satisfactory version in an enrli historian (Herman 13081 (1954, 363) 
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42, WORDS TACITUS AVOIDS 


‘Tu historian’s developed manner is so startling that it attracts attention to what 
is choice and rare. There is another approach, by way of the unobtrusive words 
which the lexica define as ‘frequent and classical’. It is remunerative all through. 
It illustrates the progress from the two monographs to the Historiae, from the 
Historiae to the Annales: in the Annales it exemplifies the divergence in vocabu- 
Jary between orations and narrative—and it brings out the great change in style 
towards the end. 

‘The Dialogus is not the starting-point of Tacitus’ development, or of this 
inquiry. It belongs to a literary genre different from the other works, and there is 
‘no point in a detailed examination. ‘Two phenomena can be briefly noted. First, 
it contains seventy words appropriate to literary criticism, only five of which 
occur elsewhere in Tacitus,' Secondly, a number of ordinary words, not found in 
the other works, for example: 


abundo excogito perturba 
sdcumulo importo sordeo 
sadmirabilis improbus seudeo (3) 
comprehendo insanus studiosus (3) 
eonclado insulsus subministro 
delecto (4) introduco suspicor 
dimico jucunditas (5) temerarius 
elaboro (3) perturbatio sstupero 


At the same time there is another feature that can be noted in passing. Al- 
though the style of the treatise is Ciceronian, one looks in vain for certain common 
and Ciceronian words that might have been expected to occur there—‘declaro’, 
‘exhibeo’, ‘intelfegentia’, and others (cf. App. 43). 

‘None the less, the Dialogus, which is contemporaneous with historical writings 
of Tacitus (perhaps roughly with the Hirtoriae as extant), admits of exploitation— 
for types of words, irrespective of the precise date. It has a number of words in 
common with the other works, and it is instructive to sce what happens to 
them. 

“The Germania has its own marked peculiarities of vocabulary. It will be con- 
‘venient to leave out of account a number of the poetical and precious words in the 


* See A. Gudeman (ed. 2, 1914), 21. 
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Germania which the historian (wisely, be it ssid), preferred not to employ sub- 
sequently. For example: 


eduro hortamen oblique 
siectamentum ingemo prarcracto 
excresea inlaboro raresea 
hebeo Jenteseo velamen 
hhebeto monstrator 


‘Teo lists, viz. words absent from Tacitus and words dropped after the Agricola 
and Germania (App. 43 £), suggest the Following classification: 


(1) Shape and structure, For example, compound verbs, especially those 
formed with ‘cum’. Also adjecrives in -osus’. ‘Their employment calls for 
delicate discrimination ® 

(2) Oratorical and ethical words, ‘Humanitas’ and “integritas’ are thrown out, 

(3) The typically Giceronian, eg. ‘singularis, And, naturally, many of the 
compound verbs and ethical terms. 

(4) Normal, unemphatic, and prosaic words. Thus ‘ethibeo' and ‘opinor’, Tt 
will be’ observed that ‘arbitror’ drops out before the Annales, while 
‘sestim', ‘eaistimo’, and ‘iudico' are not there in high favour? 

(3) Feeble, crude, or vulgar words, ‘Thas 'ealvus', ‘ebrivs’, ‘piger 

(6) Words spoiled by politics, eg. ‘pius'* ‘Fidelis’, once in the Dialogus, 
foccurs only once again (Am. xv. 67. 2—in the mouth of a tribune of the 
Guard), 





‘The process goes on, More are discarded before the Annales (App. 45), also 
some that had cropped up for the firet time in the Historiae (App. 46). 

‘Now avoidance of ‘Ciceronian’ words is 2 congenital habit in the historical 
prose of the Romans, and a traditional necessity, Tacitus not only conforms, but 
is ready from the outset to go further. He soon rejects a number of those words 
which had been admitted by Livy, or even by Sallust, that declared and flagrant 
anti-Cieeronian, 

Tacitus is a decisive and wilful writer. How far are his verbal dislikes (shape, 
strength, atmosphere, or connotation) to be regarded as deliberate, how far un 
‘conscious? It is a large question, His animositiss make the idiosyncrasy of the 
‘weiter stand out in sharp relief, They may also furnish clues to his psychology. 
‘Tacitus exhibits masked distaste for words of akindly, optimistic, o improving 
ature: ‘iucundus’ and ‘urbanites’ are discarded before the Aneales, while 
‘benignae’ and "blandus’ each spear in the Hisforiee once, and never again; and 
there is one example all thoogh of ‘teanquillus' (Aas. ¥. 3.7). 














+ A. Ernout, Ler Adjectios latins en -osus et an -ulentat (2949). That scholar gives no 
separste cretrent to Tacitus ((¢ would have Been highly inserctive), 

VTL Anelzon points out that pocts aroil ‘erbitror’,‘existina’, “adizo! (Unpectiche 
Werter (Liund, 1945), 64). Naturally enoush, given also ths metrical value of most of therm 
[Note also that ‘puto'is an unattractive word-—anly seven oveurrences in the ainnlet, 

2 Baal pears. 

4 "Thus the following, in Salat, but not in Tacitus after the minor works concita, 
iniustas, imegritas, vehemens. CF, further App. $3. 
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‘Various hazards and uncertainties must be allowed for.* Is the bulk of material 
adequate for comparisons and conclusions? More than the half of the Hitoriae is 
‘missing, there are the gaps in the Annales. In pages the extant works add up as 
follows:* 


Dial. (43) Anm.: I-VI (199) 
Agr. (33) XEXIT (56) 
Germ. (26) XII-XVT (27) 
Hist, (219) 


‘The books in the Historiae are longer than those in the Annales, and the propor- 
tion between the two works as extant comes to about 11:19. 


43, SOME WORDS NOT IN TACITUS 


abalieno derelinguo lasso 
abstinentia devineo Tassus 
calamitosus disiungo Joquax 
calvus disturbo machinor 
eapto ebrius mendax 
edo elevo mirabilis 
cclsus emequo obseero 
coacervo excludo odiosus 
‘commisceo exhibeo perspicuus 
‘cotnimoneo exopto pristinus 
communitas facetus religiosus 
condone factiosus repracsento 
contolatio fastidiosus reprehendo 
consolor furiosus sagacitas 
conspicor incommodus: sano 
‘consuesco indignitas singularia 
contemplor indoctus ‘sollicito 
contribuo ineptus ‘spondeo 
convoco ingeniosus suffragor 
declaro inlucesco supervacancus 
decresco insania suscito 
dernens insidiosus suspiciosus 
deperdo intellegentia timiditas 
deploro investigo turpitudo 
depravo irscundus verax 
depugno Tassitudo verecundus 


' ‘he lists here: presented are selective and exemplifiestory, not exhaustive, Let it, 
hhowever, be added that the avoidances and rejects are instructive for Latin semantics ia 
‘general an well 5 for Tacitus: sometimes obviously, but some surprises (ef. App. $3), 

* Tn old-Teubner pagination, 
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#4. WORDS DROPPED AFTER THE MINOR WORKS 

















Agr Germ. Dial. Aur. Germ. Dia. 

securities if 2 inlacessicus ies Saas 
antececlo ee insitatio a 
status a integritas a 
‘augustus me oan Isudstor 1 
bellicosus re Cae Jenocnor : 

cohaereo lucrosus x 

communice : : copercstt i 

ceomploro ie se opinor ~ 8 Ss 

eoneito 1 2 percipio me BS 

definio “8 iger Lo a 

iligens 2 &@ pins - ce 

dispute s 8 § rospericas ce 

effcax t recedo oR 4 

grationus robustue ee 

humanitas ' : sane ook 

inctatio a 3 temerariue 1 

iniueundus 1 “ vario 1 

injustas ' 1 vehement 1 

45. WORDS DROPPED AFTER THE HISTORIAE 
Agr. Germ. Dial, Hist, Agr. Germ, Dial. Hist. 

adfectatio : + Gnquies 2 

aduesco 82. 22 sinsequor, 2, ak 

ampliudo y 1 iinstige a 

arbitror s 6 § ‘ucundus (2 ¥ 2 ft 

blandior 3 mareeo oy EB owe P 

cexurus 2 5 mitesco t oe ig 

committo .. kd meermse, 

contequor 6 2 nobilito sob d 

resco 13 ebbigo(mer.) ie 

cupiditas = 2 rs btreuiatin’ toa 

ror 5 offense 330 

2 TT oppornunitas 2 aes 

: 1 oppugio 6 

1 paseo : 1 

ya panei coo 

2 1 permuto 1 : 

2 perpenuites . 9 ft 

+ 4 penievero aoe 

1 3 persuadeo to3ot 

+ Y — petulantia ze 

Stk 2 pracourro Pars 

z 2 x quieseo FoR Lg 

° ro redundo Poa 
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Agr. Germ. Dial. Hist. Age. Germ. Dial. Hist. 
reformido 1 torpor = te 2 
sono tk ek tameo so oR # 
splendeo = 3 ttt urbanites 2 
splendor 2 1 — vitabundus as if 
sublimis 2. tt voit a @ OS ve 


46, WORDS ONLY IN THE HISTORIAE 


abunde elanguesco (2) Jenimentum 
adoro ‘enotesco fenocinium 
adsertor evanesco levamen 
emulator evilesco ucrum 
antecapio exarmo (2) Tuxuriosus (2) 
aufugio cexistimatio maculo (2) 
blandus exoro mulceo (4) 
contodio (6) expavesco nequitia 
confusio (3) ‘exspiro (2) noscito 
conicio (2) firmamenturn obscuritas (2) 
conlaudo fraudator obsecratio 
considero (2) frustratio observantia 
consummo grandaevus obstinatio (3) 
contemptim (3) sgratulatio obtrunco (6) 
contumeliosus (4) haesito ‘oppugnator (4) 
convalesco horror ordino 
convecto hortamentum pando (4) 
conveho increbresco auperies 
eredulus (5) indignatio (2) errogo 
erudesco indigus (4) pertinax (4) 
ceaulpo (4) indiligentia petulans (2) 
debilitas (2) indureseo praefinio 
deflagro induro pracopto 
delitesco inexplebitis (3) raetextam (4) 
deprecator (2) infesto rincipatis (6) 
deses (4) ingravesco prodigiosus 
desiderabilis inhumanus (2) rapax 
despectus inguieto rapina 
destituo (2) inscius reclamo 
detrectatio instigator recursa 
deverto (3) instinetor (2) redempto 
diffidentia integro relucesco 
diffugium interimo renascor 
dirumpo inutilis reprehensio 
domitor (3) invalesco reputatio 
ducto langueo resipisco (2) 
eblandior languor retento (4) 
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pen suasor tero (4) 
sagina (4) substituo (2) timidus 
scriptito (2) ssuperiacio (2) torpedo, 

sedo (3) supersto (3) torpesco 
separatto supervenio torvitas 
serenus (2) superventus transitio (3) 
sollicinas (3) superyolito ‘urbamentum 
sopio supprimo (4) ‘urbulentus 
sopor acter ‘urpo 
spectator (3) temo venditator 
stimulatio temptamentum 


47. FROM HISTORIAE TO ANNALES 


Agr. Germ. Dial. “Hist. Arm. 

Fa 8 
3 
" 





10 





4 
21 
4 
é 
6 
7 
30 
” 
6 
40 
10 
5 
10 
3 
8 
% 
50 
7 
z 
7 
4 





Betvona-: 
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tracto 
tutor 

‘vetustus 
vigeo 





Baath 





48, WORDS DROPPED AFTER HEXAD I 


Ag Germ Dial, Hist, Ann, I-VI 
adticio F : 6 2 
‘adpropinquo r 
saequalitas x 
ambitiosus 3 

x 
2 





amugesco 
aviditas 

calamitas - 
ceattigo : 
‘circumspecto 1 ie 
‘comparo 3 23 
scongrego 2 
ccontemptor i : ri 
‘erebresco i 

custodio : . . 
deeipio 3 
logo Fe x 
demo 5 ¢ 
depoeco : os 
desidero : s 
diuturnus 

excito o ws 
flagitiosus op 
fluito a . 
hhonorificus E 5 
Jgnoriniosus 2 
‘gnorantia, 3 x 
incito 

inclutus . 

incolo r 7 
inertia 4 

insirmulo : 
insoleseo wa 

instinguo 2 x : 
intermitto S = 1 
intumeseo 2S 1 

irascor 4 : : 
itero : = 

levo 5 ‘a 





ree re rT re a 





OP NUN NE OR he 


An OM ORO! 
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Agr Germ, Dial, Hist, Ann. I-VI 


AAA ADUWU RUE RUSE OK HU RUSTON AUREL HOO ON KOM meE Se? Hw 
BROW RCRA bo WME E HAP be Od Oe Sb A MORN Ae omiie 








splendidus 2 : 2 
solidus § es 
suktus a 7 2 
surge 
transfugium 
trudo : 
vastus 2 
‘velox 2 





Yerter 
vigilantia = 

Vigor Pa ¥ 
vindico : 
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79 


49. WORDS ONLY IN HEXAD I 


adcumulator, 11. 30. 1 
adrepo, t. 74. 2; 1. 50. 3 

advecto, Vi 13. 2 

antchabeo, 1. $8.3; 1¥. 11. 3 
antevenio, 1.63. 43 1¥. 18. 3 

auctito, vi. 16.8 

Delligero, 1. §. 2; M1. 73. 33 1¥. 46. 1 
comperior, 1, 20. 2 

condemnator, 1¥. 66. 1 

‘consultor, 1V. 24. 3; ie 10. 2 
contionabundus, 1. 17. 1 

dedeceo, 1. 43. 6 

dehortor, 11. 16. 3 

demuto, 1V, 16. 3 

denseo, tt. 14.3 

deruptus, tt, 86. 35 1V. 45.15 VE. at. t 
exsors, VI. 10. 1 

exepes, Vi 24. 2 

fastus, 1.2. 35 3¥. 74.4 

firmator, 11.45. 5 

genticus, 11. 43. 25 Vi. 33-2 
honors, t. 10. 75 11. 5. 15 1¥. 68. 3 
incelebratus, Vi. 7. § 
inectementia, 1. 42. 3 
incultus, 1V. 46, © 
indolesco, tt. 72. 2; 1th. 73. 
inmutrio, vt. 48. 2 
ingenesco, 1v. 6. 3 

20. 1; 1. 61. 15 1. 36.2 
bt 














IMI 





Incas, 1.77.4 

Iudifcor, 1 46. 15 U1. 21. 4 

marcidus, Vl. 4. 4 

nanciseor, i. 32. 2 

Sees Ses AS 
24-2 

evdioco, 135.45 Ws 45-3 

perstimulo, 1. 12. 4 

ervigeo, 1¥. 34. 4 

essum, 1. 9.45 79. 25 I. 66. 4 

plecto, 1v. 20.4 

positus, TV. 5. 35 VI. 21.2 

ostscribo, 11. 64. 2 

Deserta Bea 3 

praefestino, v 

precgaciin W. spa 

raclego, 1. 79. 15 Vie 11 

Pracverto, It. §§. 6; 1¥. 19, 

provivo, Vi. 25. 1 

Fecepto, 11, 60. 15 1¥. 41.1 

receptor, 1V. 23.2 

saltuosus, 1¥. 45. 15 VE. 34-2 

sanctor, 11, 26. 4 

secundo, 1. 24-3 

subvertor, un. 28. 1 

pct, 1. 19. $5 11. 36.3 

14min. 

roraleni te 4.1 

tuurbator, 1. 30. 15 §5. 35 ML. 27.2 

vvaniloquentia, M1. 49. 15 Vi. 31.1 

















50, WORDS ONLY IN SPEECHES! 


adminiculum, xt. 5. 3; x1v. 54.2 
adnumero, xiv. 53. 5 

adsuefacio, xit. 5. 3; 10.2 
acstimatio, xv. at. t 

acternitas, xl 7. 1 

‘compesco, 1 42. 3 

*conformo, tv. 8. 4 


conservo, x11. 52. 2 
ccontemplatio, xv. 63. 1 
*continentia, xiv. 56. 2 
contradictio, x1v. 43-2 
contrecto, U1. 12. 4 XIV. 35-1 
‘dehortor, 1. 16. 3 
Sdemereor, x¥. 21.3 


"The category takes in reported discourse, even of persons not named. Words 
‘occurring nowhere else in the writings of Tacitus are marked by an esterisk. 
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denoto, 11. 53. 1 nefandus, wt. 23.2 
‘Sderogo, xin. 27. 3:30. 20. 4 ‘*nefarius, m. 50. t 
desidero, 1. 37. 2 nescio, Ut, $3. 24 XV. 31.2. 
detego (met.), 1, 12.2 coppleo (met, Xt. 23. 4 
dotrude (med), xim, 43. 2; X1V. 54. 3. perfringo (met) Ue 38. 2 





lacero (mst) 1.71. 1 sperviges, 1.34. 4 
eflagiatio, 1. 38. 2 pio, 14a. 1 








emendo, xv. 20. 3 raeparo, X1, 7. 15 XH, 21. 3 
seniteo, xv. §3. § raestringo (me.), SIV. 54. 3 
excelsus, TL $3. 35 1. 40.7 recido, 1. §3-4 
exonero (met), 1. §4. § ‘residuus, x1. 23. 3 
exsatio, 1. 38.1 restinguo (met.), 1. 54. 1 
exubers, 29¥. 55. 5 rudimientum, XV. 53. $ 
felicttag, xm. 42. 42 XIV. $3.2 ‘Ssaepe numero, HIF. 43-1 
falgor (met) 1. 39. 2; X1¥. $4.3 scelestus, 11.71. 45 1 50. 2 
hebesco (met), 11, 69,2 secessic, x01. 22, 2 
naan, 1. 42. 2 splendidus (met), mt. 54. 2 
ignorant, 59. § sublevo (met.), tt. 12. 5 
inclareseo, xt. 37. 3 submoveo, 1. 42. 1 
insatabiliter, IV. 38. 5 suppeto, XIV. $5. $ 
invoterasen, x1. 34.7 euoconseo, 11. #2. 4 
‘Tabefacto, xin. 21. 4 trinquillitas, 1. 40. 6 
liveo, xin 42. 3 transfundo, wv. 52. 2 


marito, xt. 6. 1 


51, THE VOCABULARY OF THE ANNALES 


‘Tue development between Historiac and Annales is patent, and so are the his- 
torian’s various derices (Ch, XXVI), The difference in vocabulary is very striking 
(copecially forthe frst heaad), and comparison by statistia is there legitimate, for 
the bulk is almost the same 2s that of the Historiae (proportion 10:11). 

‘Lists of words can exemplify: 


(2) Words dropped after the Histeriae (App. 45), Tendencies already observed 
(App. 42) become stronger. ‘Thus ‘atbitror’ and ‘cupicitas' go. Similarly, 
a sharp decline in some instances :‘remanco' (Hit, 12) and ‘trepidatio' (r3) 
are absent from Arn. I-VI, ‘resumo! (9) appears twive ther 

(2) Words first appearing in the Hixtoriae but not used again (App. 46). Some 
dull and indistinctive, lke 'confusio',‘eonsideso, ‘existimatio,‘substituo'. 
Others. by contrast’ poetical—‘deses', ‘indigus’, ‘temno’, “pauperies’ 
Sullustian items like ‘ducto’, ‘torpedo’, and ‘turbamentam’ were pre- 
sumably cejected because too siartingand ornamental (App. 52). Similarly, 
a falling off in the frequency of typically Livian words could be surmised 
(CE App. 54). Finally, the shape and form of certain words. At least ten in 
‘atio' are found ony in the Historiae; some frequentative verbs (Thacsito' 
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“infesto’, ‘retento’, ‘scriptito’); also a number of verbal sub- 
stantives and inchoative verbs (see below). 

(3) Emphatic or archaic words in growing favour (App. 47). Thus the pre- 
dilection for ‘claritudo’, ‘cupido’, “glisco’, ‘reperio’, and ‘senecta’, with 
aa sharp decline in their synonyms.' 

(4) Words emerging first in the Annales. For twenty-four examples, thirteen 
of which are Sallustian (of various types), see App. 53 (on Sallust).* 

(5) Some words that Tacitus employs only in the first hexad (App. 49). A 
number of rarities ace among them. 

(6) Rare words that have been claimed to be unique (below, p. 722). 

‘Not that the development from Historiae to Annales is uniform, or simply to 
be defined by categories of words. ‘The author's discrimination leads him to 
forswear some Sallustian words (for nine examples see App. $3). Tacitus likes the 
verbal substantives in ‘-tor’ (p. 342). Yet some of them, found in the Hitoriae, 
are discarded later: adsertor, aemulator, deprecator (2), domitor (3), instigator, 
coppugnator (5), spectator (3), suasor. Perhaps of the more commonplace. But 
‘instinetor’ (2) is rare and precious, and even more so ‘venditator'.? 

Again, inchoative verbs. Some, such as ‘ardesco', fatisco’, ‘vanesco’, are on the 
increase (App. 47). But there is a contrary tendency: no fewer than eighteen 
occur only in the Historiae, most of them once only (App. 46). The author came 
to have doubts. Many inchoatives are unduly poetical or conspicuous. Tacitus 
hhad shunned altogether ‘defloresco’, ‘desuesco’, and ‘marcesco’ (all of which are 
found in Livy). 

Lastly, normal prose words, that is, ‘classical’ and ‘Ciceronian’. Two pheno- 
‘mena, ‘The one is in accordance with Tacitus’ selectiveness—a number of them 
‘employed exclusively inspeeches in the Annales, twenty of them occurring nowhere 

















‘else in all his works (App. 50). The other is contrary—their first emergence in the 
Annales. The list is instructive (or rather, not a little enigmatic). As follows: 
sadseveratio (7) devincio (10) amentor (6) 
aegritudo (3) ‘diligentia (2) ‘tmaleficium (3) 
seesto (3) discidium (7) ‘maleficus (4) 
‘clandestinus (2) ‘dubitatio (4) obitus 
‘*commonefacio exagito ‘oboedio (5) 
‘conor (a) exanimo (7) ‘offensio (39) 
*consenesco (2) ‘excrucio (2) ‘speregrinatio (3) 
<darnatio (11) firmitudo (6) *persolvo (3) 
deflea (7) uve (4) ‘Spertimesco (2) 
dementia gratificor ‘reicio (4) 
deporto (7) inrogo (5) ‘sempiternus (2) 
detrimentum (3) __insolentia (3) vividus (4) 


Some of these, marked by an asterisk, occur only in the first hexad. 


1 The comparative able in App. 47 is based on Lafstedt, Syntactica 1 (1933), 276 fy 
‘but largely supplemented. 

* Some ofthe others might be Sallustian:'apiscor’(ewelve times) is Livian but strangely 
snot in Sallust. 

3 ‘The former word is found six times in late writers, ‘venditator’ (Hist. 1. 49.3) only in 
‘Gellus v. 14. 35 xVM. 4. 1 (information from the Direction of TLL). 
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‘As for vocabulary, two comments are called for—the one a doubt, the other a 
warning, Ficst, the verifiable change in style and in choice of words. So large 2 
portion of the Hisioriae having perished, might it not be hasty and illegitimate 
to put the change at the inception of the next work? An answer can be given. If 
the lost books exhibited (as will readily be conceded) a number of words thet 
happen not to be on record before the Annales, for example cither ordinary and 
‘unobtrusive words such as the first hexad of the Annaler tends to shun, or some 
Sallustian expressions (there was presumably an excursus on the Dacians), 
nothing encourages the notion of a wide divergence between the beginning and 
the end. The history of the Flavian dynasty was one theme, and contemporary, 
proceeding from civil war to tyranny, a conception present to the mind of the 
‘writer, and (it may be conjectured) brought out in the structure, the first triad 
balancing the last (p. ar4). On the other hand, ‘Tiberius and the ‘ree publica’, 
that was ancient history. 

Secondly, the rarity of words. ‘The following short selection of the ostensibly 
unique (or solely Tacitean) specimens will exemplify some of the verbal types 
shat ‘Tacitus favours: 





adcumulator peesimule professoxtus 
semulatus pervieo provisus (6) 
antehabeo (2) postsribo provivo 
infenso @) rsegracitis egnatix 
eramoeaus prteumbro 

persimplex prodigentia (3) 


‘Now someof these, let it be said in passing, might be Sallustian; and others are 
easy or obvious formations. Commentators have ofien taken aver obsolete pieces 
of information, making the style of Tacitus thereby much more peculiar than it 
is, of could be. Careful inquiry shows that sundry words and expressions find 
parallel or precedent.! At the same time, however, a contrary danger emerges— 
the assumption, without need, of echoes’ and ‘borrowings’ from earlier writers, 
‘Many of the instances cited can be diomisoed, being natural resemblancea (and 
‘some perhaps inevitable). 

‘To catalogue Tecitean rarities is legitimate, useful, and necessary. What is 
needed is a sense of proportion—and a thought for all that is lost of Sallust and 
Livy, forall the lost historians between Livy and Tacitus. One of the lists moat 
‘easy of access reytsters no fewer than sixty-five words in the Armaler which 
‘appear to have been inveated’ by Tacitus? 

Some of the claims are manifestly false. Thus ‘incelebratus' (v1.7. 5) is taken 
from Sallust (Hist. 1. 88), avowedly one might eay; ard ‘appellito' (tv. 65) was 
used by Livy and by Claudius Cresar (cf. App. 41). And it would be most sur- 
prising if a century of imperial Rome left to Cornelius Tacitus the dubious 
honour of esining ‘gladiatura' (11. 43. 2), or ‘histrionalis' (Dial. 26. 2; 29. 3; 
Ann. 1. 16. 3), or ‘professors! (x01. 14. 3) 





+ or a wealth of pertinent examples, G. B. A. Fletcher, AJP txvi (1945), 13 

3 HL Fumenus (ed. 2, 1858) 1,63 £ 

2 Similarly, Fletcher (oc. 14) was able to adduce thres later instances of the allegedly 
sweique “adulaioria’ (1. 3 4). 
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On the other side, itis evident that the compoundswith ‘per-’ and ‘prae~' could 
te created with the utmost facility. Especially the former, Sporadic evidence 
from a variety of Latin writers shows that Tacitus is only exploiting a normal 
licence of the language.’ Similarly, the verbal substantive in '-tor’. It appealed, 
to be sure, to Sallust, the great ‘novator verborum’. It appealed to other creative 
writers. Cicero has ‘adiunctor’, which is unique; also ‘“delenitor’ (elsewhere only 
in Apuleius) and ‘deliberator” (only in Martianus Capella); The singularity of 
‘Tacitus therefore abates. Given ‘regnator”, ‘domus regnatrix’ (1. 4. 4) does not 
deserve to cause mitch excitement. Further, ‘repertor’ (Ann. four times) was 
already in Sallust (Hist. tv. 69. 7); ‘turbator’ (three times) may have been there, 
and happens to occur in Livy. Nor did ‘defector’ (Hist. four times) and ‘ex- 
stimulator’ (once) have to wait for the intensified stylistic effort of the Annales. 
Eight others, first attested in that work, recur in writers of late antiquity:? 





concertator detractor sanctor 


‘condemnator patrator subversor 
‘cupitor Profligator 


But there is one specimen unique in all Latinity—‘adcumulator’ (111. 30. 1). 
Four other rarities of diverse types can be noted. Tacitus has ‘prodigentia’ 
three times;* and ‘provisus’ (but only in the form ‘provisu’) no fewer than six 
times (two of them in the Historiae)* And itis strangé but true that the normal- 
ooking ‘antehabeo (twice) and ‘postscribo’ cannot be matched anywhere else.* 


‘To conclude, The selective vocabulary of the Annales stands out on a negative 
test—a mass of words the work eschews (App. 42-46). And the peculiar quality of 
the first hexad ia revealed if two further lists be added (App. 55 and 57). 

With the first hexad the Tacitean manner reaches its highest level. It cannot 
quite be said to fall off, but it is no longer the same afterwards. Discarding has 
gone on, but not only of the normal and unemphatic (App. 48). There is a con- 
tinuous experimentation—and a number of the new words first appearing in 
Hexad I also fade out (App. 48). They belong to different types (among them 
some Sallustian words). The discards could be classified under the following 
heads: 


(1) The indistinctive (as before). ‘Thus ‘diligentia, ‘inertia’ ‘persuasio'? 
(2) The poetical and over-ornamental: ‘exsors, exspea’, ‘honorus’, ‘marcidus'. 


* ‘Thus ‘perdives? (Cicero, In Verrene i. iy. $9; Ad At. wi. 1. 3); ‘perincertus' (Sallust, 
Hist. 1. 1); ‘petingratus’ (Seneca, Epp. 98. 11); 'percopiowus’ (Pliny, Epp. 1x. 31. 1) 
Sidonius, Epp. 8.1. 4). 

* Cf. TLL, 

oh 
a8. 5 
{information supplied by the Direction of TLL). 

4 Vi, 14 15 XII 1, 33 2¥, 37. 1. Confined to Tacitus (information from TLL), 

4 See App. s3—it might be Sallustian. CF. “inculta’ (iv. 46. 1). 

He has 'posthabeo" (Hist. 1.7. 1; Amn. 11. 86. 2} which occurs in Cacsar as well as 
in Virgil 

7 Much better than ‘inertia’ were the Sallustian ‘ignavia" and ‘socordia'—or ‘incuria’ 
oot attested in Sallust). Sallust has ‘inertia’ only in Gat. and Fug. 
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‘pessum’, ‘truculenti’ 





(3) The conventionally ornate, like ‘inclu 
(4) The over-archaie: ‘helligesa’, ‘demato’ 


"These heads, however, do not exhaust the count, and there are many puszles 
in Tacitus’ changing predilectiors (see App. 52). [n general what has been going 
on is a mixed process, bath towards majesty and away from too much of the 
poetical and archaic, ‘The marked andl dominant development in the third hewad 
is, however, ofa different nature (App. $8). 





52, TACITUS’ SELECTION OF WORDS 


‘THe Dialogue seeks to convince through logic, sobriety, and elegance. If the 
syle is quiet, itis far from timid; and in style, as in other respecis, Curiatius 
Maternus discloses something about Cornelitss Tzeitus. The post condemns in 
bold and ornate language the murderous oratary of the prosecutors and all that 
was repulsive in the habits of the Roman Forum? 

‘Maternus can risk unusual words. For example, ‘elientulus! (Dial. 37. 1). Ieia 
rare—oree in the Amales (x11. 36. 3), and three instances in writers of late 
antiquity.’ Proclaiming his divorce’ from public specking, Maternus uses 
‘deiunge’ (rr. 3). At first glance the verb looks normal and unobtrusive: before 
‘Tacieus it can be atzested only in Varro (three times), and ia Statius (once).* That 
being 20, there is no reason to question or reject the unique ‘depaca' of Maternus, 
describing how the firm peace of Cassar Augustus conquered and tamed Roman 
eloquence—‘et maxime principis disciplina ipsam quoque eloquentiam sicut 
omnia dopacaverat’ (38. 3 











In the Annales ‘acinus exploits uncommon locutions for startling effects. He 
‘can also operate with worels which, not rare in themsclves, are rarcly admitted by 
him save in speeches (App. 50). Similarly, the repetitions. L. Vitelivs in his 
oration echoes both Valerius Messallinus and Claudius Caesar; and Vitellius in 
his turn is echoed by Eprius Marcellus (Ch. XXV). 

‘There are other instances, felicitous iFnot deliberate, Germanicus in his dying 
‘words makes appeal tothe ties of blood and kinship—'si quos propinquussanguis" 
(1. 71. 2), The identical words recur at no long interval, on the lips of Tiberius 
Caesar (Itt. 12, 6), when he delivers an injunction to those who will defend the 
‘enemy of Germanicua (he alludes to the brother of Cr. Piso, namely L. Piso the 
augur, cf, 1. 11, 2). 

‘The wild rocks near Tiberius’ villa at Rhodes, ‘per avia ac derupts' (vt. 2t. 1) 
‘were well suited fora murder the phrase (identical but for the order of the words) 


son Livy, see App. $4. For the history 








* For ‘inclutus'in Tacitus, with some observ 
‘of the word, 0. Pring, Ohera ere (1943), 1387 

* Dial. 12. 2; “luerosee hus et singuinantis eloquentiae usus"; 13. § 
lulra et Turis forum famamgue pallenters trepids experts 

ef. TLL. 4 of TLL, 

5 The word is admitted by Peterson and Gudeman (ad joc. the lator with a slight 
reserve); reprodoced by Keestermana (Teubner, 1949); but rejected by Furneaue 
(Qxford, 899) ia favour of ‘packverst’ (inferior Mis), and not in TLL, of the Lexicon 
Taciteum of Gerber and Greet, 
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hhad been used for a scene of violence in the remote parts of Spain (tv. 45. 1). 
Valerius Asiaticus in the last hours did not neglect his customary routine— 
‘usurpatis quibus insueverat exercitationibus, Iauto corpore, hilare epulatus’ 
Gxt. 3. 2): the pastimes of Claudius Caesar are indicated by the phrase ‘duas 
paclices quarum is corpori maxime insueverat' (xt. 29. 3). Both Mithridates of 
‘Bosporus and the Christians are held to deserve exemplary treatment—‘novissima 
cexempla’ (x11, 20. 2, cf. XV. 44. 5). The prince Tiridates asks for time before his 
journey from Armenia to Italy, ‘tantum itineris aditurus’ (xv. 30. 2): Nero, 
‘meditating a peregrination in the eastern lands, must delay, his loyal citizens 
being grieved “quod tantum (itineris) aditurus esset’ (xv. 36. 3). The prosecutor 
‘Suillius Rufus refers to those ‘qui . . . eloquentiam tuendis civibus exercerent’ 
(Gum, 42. 3). He meant himself, the plea was dishonest as well as conventional. Of 
C, Piso (a conventional and empty character) it is stated ‘facundiam tuendis 
civibus exercebat’ (xv. 48. 3). 

Reported criticism of Thrasea Paetus for a proposal of reform makes play with 
the word ‘emendatio’ (xntt. 49. 3). Nowhere else in Tacitus—and nowhere else 
in the Aunales—is ‘emendo’, which is used by (Thrasea himeelf in. his oration 
(xv. 20, 3). The theme is taken up by Cossutianus Capito, denouncing ‘Thrasea 
to Nero—‘censeret quid corrigi-aut mutari vellet’ (xvi. 28. 2), ‘Thrasea was in 
danger of being held a moralistic ‘improver’, cf. Suetonius, Nero 37. 1: ‘tristior 
et paedagogi vultus’. Tt was not good to be an ‘emendator senatus’ ¢Pliny, Epp. 
Mi. §, 4): 

‘Asingle word will be repeated with deadly effect. 'The speeches show notable 
examples, The device can be seen elsewhere. Suillius Rufus was ‘terribilis ac 
venalis' (xm. 42. 1): the imperial freedman Polyclitus, making his pompous 
appearance in Britain, is described as ‘militibus quoque nostris terribilis' (x1v, 
39. 2). ‘The Annaler show no other instance of the word. Nero feared the torpid 
nobleman Cornelius Sulla, believing him a ‘simulator’ (xitt, 47.,1). Tigellinus 
duly takes it up, denouncing Sulla as ‘simulatorem segnitiae’ (x1¥. 57, 2). 

‘Tacitus’ unerring sense for words comes out most clearly in his portrayal of 
‘Tiberius, In two ways—the speeches, with their Tiberian phraseology (App. 39), 
fand the narration, describing the manner or actions of the enigmatic ruler 
(Ch. XXVD), 

‘Tacitus shows marvellous discrimination all through. Thus the archaic phrase 
‘Remus et Roraulus' (aust. 8)." He has ‘percutio’ only once, ‘principes Musula- 
miorum . .. securi pereutit (1¥. 24. 2)—it is a Republican and consecrated term.* 
‘"Delco' is admitted in the Annales only for the destruction of a city, Artaxata 
(xu. 41. 2; xtv. 23. 1), ‘proles' only for Parthian princes (tt. 1. 2; X1. 10. 45 
Xi. 18. 2), ‘aequor’ only in the Virgilian description of the Ocean (it. 23. 2), the 
poetical “fastus’ only for a Parthian (tt. 2. 3), and for the haughty demeanour of 
Janitors (Iv. 74. 4); while ‘vates" (meaning ‘poet') occurs only in reported dis- 
‘course, and ‘pango’ is restricted to Nero's productions (xr. 3.4; XIV. 16, 2). The 
panegyrists of Germanicus at Antioch laud the dead hero as a ‘proeliator' (11. 
73-2): the poet Maternus (and nobody else) is allowed to employ ‘proeliator', and 

* Observe Naevius (cited by Donatus on Terence, Ad. 537); Cassius Hemina, fr 12) 
(Cicero, De lepibur 1. 8: Servius on Aen. vi. 777; Varro in Festus 332 L. 

* cf Cicero, Fn Psonem fy (Balkan chieftains). 
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very suitsbly—pluris tamen bonos procliatores bella quam pax ferunt' (Dial. 
37.7) 

Poetical language was permitted in historical writing, but an author had to be 
con his guard, Tacitus did not care to repeat a number of words he had ventured 
in the Germania (App. 42), ot several in the Historiae. Long lists of poctical 
‘words can be drawn up, Or short and selective; and other writers can be brought, 
in for illustration, sueh ss Ammisnus Marcellinus. A brief catalogue registers the 
following in Tacitus? 


convecto, exudssen, denseo, prandarvus, 
inaceessus, innumerus, inopinus, intemerstus, 
lapso, oppeto, pracscius. 

‘What Tacitus has the good sense to avoid is worth noting: 
letalis, lengsewus, praecelsus, molimen. 


‘The reasons for many of Tacitus’ likes and dislikes can easily be divined. Some 
ate less obvious (but instructive for the study of Latin semantics), others enig- 
matic. Flavius (4) ard ‘sboedio” (5) frst crap up inthe Annales, which alone have 
‘offensio'(‘offensa’ being exclasive to the Historie); ‘culpo' is admitted only in 
the Hibtoriae (four times), ‘celo' nowhere. ‘Thesimple verb might be expected to 
appeal for vigour and brevity (thus ‘rapio', ‘traho'). There are surprises—‘carpo’ 
once in all Tacitus (Ann. xi. j2. 1), ‘vado' twice (Hist. 11.41. 2; An. XIV. B. 1), 
‘tango' only in the form ‘tactus’, of objects struck by lightning (xt. 24. 25 xIV. 
12,2); “6urgo' (Hit. 12) appears only four times in the Amaale; others are infre= 
quent o¢ fade out after the first hexad—levo, ‘aurgo’,‘vexc! alsa ‘cares’, ‘doleo', 
‘taco’ (App. 48). 

‘And other add phenomena—the rarity of ‘debeo! (Dial. 45 Hist 4; Ann. 8) and 
of ‘nolo! (Dial 43 Hilt. 5: Ans. 4—allin hexad 1); ‘conor’ (2), ‘elandestinus’ (2), 
and ‘eempiternus’ (2) occar in T-VI for the first time and the last. ‘Cogito’ 
(mainly in speeches) is rot found after x1t, 11.2, ‘temere! after xi. 39.2, ‘ebviamn’ 
alter xt. 1, ‘Dives’ is frequent, ‘divitiae’ eschewed (onlyin Diai. 8. s and Ana, 
AVL 3. 1), while “locuples' drops out after vt, 16. 2, ‘opulent’ after x1t. 63. 32 
‘Crudetis' occurs once (vt. 4. 4), ‘tranquillus’ once (1. 3.7), fides’ twice ( 
34-5; Ann. xv. 67, 2) Ie isnot until very late that ‘lascivus’ (xv, 2, 1), ‘scurrils’ 
(ov. 34. 2), ‘obscenus’ (xv. 37. 3), and ‘acgrotus’ (xv. 60. 3) slip in; while ‘fugo’ 
(av. §, 3) and ‘fraudo’ (x1v. 37. 3) likewise make their sole appearance in the 
third hexad. 





















Compositions like the Emperor's letter to Actius Selanus or the speeches of 
1L, Vitelliug and of Seneca reveal a parodist as well as an artist. Exploiting Sallust, 
Tacitus annexes and develops the Sallustian manner. He can echo other writers. 
Allading with distaste to Hatcrius flow of ephemeral eloquence, he employs a 


5 A rare word, of, Justia xv. 4 19: ‘proelistor insignis” 

+H. Hagendahl, Stadia Anmaanea (Diss. Uppsala, 1921), 21. 

+ ‘Gpes ia more ample and suggestive: nearly five Coluras ii Gerbec-Greet. The ual 
‘pecunioma’ emerges for the fret time in the Amal (2m. $5. 35 x0N. 64) 54.3): al 
instances worth attention, 
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Ciceronian phrase, ‘canorum illud et proffuens (1v. 6, cf. p. 324). Haterius was 
‘very Ciceronian, It is therefore singularly appropriate that on his first presenta- 
tion he should objurgate ‘Tiberius with the Ciceronian exordium ‘quo usque 
paticris, Caesar, non adesse eaput rei publicae?" (1. 13. 4)—especially if the text 
‘(here corrupt) in fact carried the word ‘tandem' after ‘caput’ 

‘The Tacitean adaptations of Livy, among them ‘stolide ferox’ (1. 3. 4) are 
instructive on various counts (App. s4)- Tacitus comes very close to Ovid's 
description of the oratory of Valerius Messallinus (1tt. 34. 1, cf. Tristia tv. 4.3 f.). 
But nothing can surpass the Virgilian phrase adapted to the unhappy Jul 
(1. 53.2, from Aen, vi. 442, cf p. 358). [tis therefore hardly necessary to docu 
‘ment the affinity of their common predilection for certain words. The standard 
‘example is ‘infensus’ in proportion to ‘infestus'—different from all other Latin 
writers 

‘The arguments about fame put into the mouths of those who criticized 
‘Tiberius (tv. 38. ) suitably serve up the stock examples of the Augustan pocts— 
which discloses Tacitus’ own attitude in the matter (ef. p. 315). Then comes the 
‘phrase ‘unum insatiabiliter parandum, prosperam sui memoriam’, The word 
“ingatiabiliter" is rare, and wholly alien to the kind of rare words that Tacitus 
‘normally favours. It is charged with emotion, exaggerated if not insincere, Com- 
‘Pare the eloquent protestations of the mourners in Lucretius, ‘at nos horrifico 
‘cinefactum te prope busto | insatiabliter deflevimnus', tc. (111. 906 f.)2 Note 
‘therefore phrases like the Ciceronian ‘immortaliter gaudeo' (Ad Q. fr. it. t. 9). 

Prose or poetry, ‘Tacitus had a subtle ear and a memory for words that never 
failed. He can blend echoes of different writers without danger of incongruity. 
‘Thus Livy and Virgil in Germanicus’ address to the mrutinous troops (t. 42); and 
summaries of Cluudian orations or other material from the acta renatus, like 
the reports of Roman generals, take on a convincing Sallustian hue (cf. App. 
4% and 53). 

‘The range of his reading must have been vast. The Dialogus reveals a close and 
-verbal familiarity with many of the writings of Cicero (p. 116). The Annales, by 
‘casual but relevant items about obscure or forgotten practitioners, show how well 
hhe knew the register of the Roman orators from Cicero down to his own time or 
memory (Ch. XXV). Moreaver, when the topic of sumptuary legislation arose in 
the reign of ‘Tiberius, the historian recalled, or looked up, a famous debate of 
55 B.C. (It. 32. 2, ef, Dio eux. 37. 2). 

‘Attention to words need not mean neglect of facts. Precision becomes a habit. 
“Tacitus was diligent in consultation of the senatorial archives, and the manner of 
his writing is a result of industry as well as of exigent taste. Such is the man 
‘who, when he composed history, was content to reproduce for the most part a 
single source—-so some believe, 











1 The Codex Mediceus has “aput 18". Modern texts take no account of thet". Lenchantin 
cde Gubernatis in the apparatus of his edition (Rome, 1940) suggested ‘tandem’, which in 
attractive for the reason given above, cf. R. Syme, JRS xxavitt (1048), 128. Against, 
C. 0. Brink, JRS x11 (2951), 40. 

TLL, av. ‘infestus’ (with a table). 
2 Te was difficult to use the word seriously. Pliny has it once, deliberately, and indeed 
cepigemmatically, but in a trivial context (Epp. mx. 6. 3). 
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53. SALLUSTIAN LANGUAGE 


‘Titec faut ee inch te, omg ner alway properly eect 
‘The influence on Tacitus can readily be recognized—syntac, vocabalary, and 

fon, It stands out clearest in the two monographs with their restricted com- 
pass, and especially in the military and geographical portions of the Agricola. 
‘As for the Historie, imitation is direct and open (Ch, XVII). Hence 2 tendency 
to underestimate what that work owes to Livy—or to take the thing for granted 
and not go further, to the Armaies. Yet the Annales, it can be contended, yield 
evidence of a deeper familiarity, a much more subtle technique, So sure is the 
taste of Tacitus that, echoing a passage of Sallust, he amends it to reproduce 
the latcr manner of his model, substituting ‘secordia’ for ‘inertia’? Tacitus 
shows himaclf vertably ‘unieum lectorem este enarratoremque Salus’; be 
has beon able ‘neque primam tantum cutem ac specie sententiarum, cod 
faniguinem quoque ipsum ac medullam verborum cius eruere atque introspicere 
penitus'? 

‘Single words or typical devices point the way.* But it is not a matter of mere 
borrowing—the manner has been adapted and extended, in manifold ways. Tt can 
be detected in the appropriate (ind often predictable) contexts, namely, foreign 
wars and exotic geography, digressions, character-sketches, and orations— 
notably the orations of admired or old-fashioned senators. Indeed, whole 
episodes appear to he selected and exploited by Tacitus largely because they 
would iramediately recall Sallust (Ch. XXVIT). A number of ‘Sallustian’ passages. 
have in fact escaped the notice of collectors and commentators, though obvious: 
for example, a Roman governor called Piso, assassinated by a native in Spain. 
(re 45, ct Cat. 19) 

Sallust’s early writings on Catlina and Jugurtha furnish numerous clues. The 
results are striking —much moreso when its recalled how little survives of Sal- 
lust's Historiae, The subject-matter of that work encourages one to search more 
swidely in the Aunales, So much emerges that itis desirable to eschew i this place 
2 number of obvicus borrowings and proceed ‘per dificlius’. The inquiry mi 
even permit surmise about 2 few words not directly attested a5 Sallustian. 
‘Various criteria can he invoked. For example, the type of episode or comment 
indabieable Sallustian phraseology in the vicinity; the shape of the phrase (dis 
harmonious or deliberately plain); turns of accidence or syntax; words of shape 
and colour that Gallus fancies; and an archaic atmosphere. With this guidance 


























+ As W. Kroll points ou, Ulta xv (1927), af0. For w Hist of typical words, 3b. 398 

#19. 4(on Lapidus and Anteniea), cf up, 1. 4. Sallat's Mistoiae how ro specimnen: 
of inertia’ the rronger word ‘sccordu is employed sixteen times in bis works, 

Gallus xvit, 4. 2-where, however, the pesion who made those cain, 2 “lactator 
venditwar Sallustianne lectionis' was cruelly exposed. ‘The word ‘versicstor’ is choleey 
App gs 

‘For details f, E. Woiflin, Philolorus wera (1867), 123 fF: G. Schinfeld, De Tacité 
Suudite Salhtianis (Diss, Leipzig, 1883), The parallels ited hy A. Draeger, Ober Syntax 
tind St des Tact? (1882), ‘come from Woltflin; ara H, Fumeaus in his edition of 
the Anmader (cd. 2, 18:6) 72 bis alee derivative, 

5 Purmezus's notes on this chapter mention Sallust only ence, and the moralisnot drawn. 
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half a dozen passages of narrative or digression (from among those noted or cited 
at the beginning of Ch. XXVII) may be put to the test." 


(2) The judgement on Pompefus Magnus (ttt. 28. 1). This comes towards the 
end of the digression on legislation (11. 26), where the mention of T,. 
Sulla and the ‘turbidae Lepidi rogationes' inevitably calls up their chroni- 
ler, Nor has anybody failed to recognize that this is a ‘Sallustian’ digres~ 
sion, whatever be its ultimate source or sources (sce App. 41). Not merely 
1 phrase, like ‘suopte ingenio' (26. 1); or ‘largitor’ and ‘turbator’ (27. 2), 
the former of which is attested in Sallust.* Observe the atmosphere sug~ 
gested by ‘provenere dominationes multosque apud populos aeternum 
mansere’.? Now Magnus is styled ‘suarumque legum auctor idem ac sub- 
versor’—deliberate and derisive echo of Servius Tullius, ‘sanctor legum’ 
(26. 4). The word ‘sanctor’ is all but unique, and ‘subversor’ is else 
where found only in ecclesiastical Latin (p. 723). Either or both might 
have been coined by Sallust. 

(2) L. Piso, governor of Hispania Citerior (tv. 45), ef. Cn. Piso (Cat. 19). The 
assassin duly exhibits Spanish defiance when put to torture.* He had tried 
to escape from the scene of his crime—‘pernicitate equi profugus, post 
quam saltuosos locos attigerst, dimisso equo per derupta et avia', &c. 
‘Tacitus has ‘pernicitas’ elsewhere (Germ. 46.2; Hist. 1.79. 2; Anm. 11. 68.15 
Ht 20. £5 Xif. 51. £); ‘saltuosi loci® again in vi. 34. 2 (cf. “saltuosa loca’, 
Jug. 33. derupta’ in vt. 21. 1, and ‘colle arduo et 
erupto’ in tt. 80. 3. There is a chance that Sallust used both ‘pernicitas’ 
and ‘deruptus'. Further, both episodes are wound up in a very similar 
fashion. 

(3) The campaign of Poppacus Sabinus in Thrace (tv. 46-51). The whole 
episode is instructive, showing use of Sallust on the operations of P. 
Servilius against the Isaurians.* For present purposes the first chapter can 
suffice. It exhibits a rare and Sallustian expression, ‘montium editis incultu 
aatque €0 ferocius agitabant’. Some editors have wished to emend ‘incultu’, 
bbutef. Cat. 55. 4; Fug. 2. 4. Note the phrase ‘adversum accolas belligerare’ 
(46. 1), ‘The verb may be Sallustian; the noun certainly is.” Tacitus has 
‘two other instances of ‘belligera', both in the fist hexad (11. 5.2; m1. 73. 3). 

















{None ofthese sx pauses occurs among thos pecsly singled out by G. Schtnfeld, 
oe, 51 fe. 

* For ‘atgitor', Jug. 95. 3. Elsewhere in Tacitus only Hist. 1, 86, 2 (the character of 
Antonius Priraus). Livy has ‘turbator’ several times, 

2 ef, xit. 28. 2: ‘Cherusci, cum quis seternum discordant.’ ‘The only other instance in 
‘Tacitus of ‘acteroum’ thus used. 

* For the riwor compare the assaasin of Hasdrubal (Livy xt. 2.6). 

* Ballast, Cat, 19.9: "sed ie Piso, Sc.; 4: ‘sunt qui ita dicant imperis eius injusta superba 
crudelia barbaros nequiviase pati, &e. Cf. Ann. 1v. 45. 3: ‘sed Puto Termestinorum dole 
caesus habesur; quippe pecunias ¢ publico interceptae scrius quam ut tolerarent barbari 

‘i 








" Sallust, Fit, 11 $7, of W. Heraeus, Archiv fr lat. Lex. xv (1908), 273 6, 


7 ty.a7? also int. 197 ifthe supplement of Kritsch be accepted. Tacitus likes the word 
(four times in the Historia, nine in Annales}. 
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(4) ©. Cassius, the governor of Syria (x1t. 12, 1), The notice contains a verb 
fint attested in Sallust ‘praeminec') and an aphoriam in the manner of the 
‘master—industriosque aut igravos pax in aequo tenet’. is meant 
to suggest Metellus in the Bellum Jugurtiinum (45). He paysstrict attention 
to discipline—‘cura provisu perinde agereac si hosts ingrueret. The word 
‘provi’ in that form only, is not found elsewhere than in Tacitus (twice 
in the Historie, three other instances in the Annale!)." Sallast may be the 
precedent as well as the model. 

(5) Mithridates of Bosporus (xt 20, 1). The hazards of warfare are eet forth— 
‘ved diaserebstur contra suscipi bellum avio itinere importiowo mari; ad 
hoe reges ferocis, vagos populos, sclum frugum exenum; taedium ex mora, 
pericula ex properantia’, &c. The description is taken from Africa, cf 
Sallust, Fug. 54. 93 aviis itineribus'; 17. 5: ‘mare stevor importiosum, 
Further, ‘properantia’ occurainall Latin only in jug. 36. 3—apare from two 
instances in late authors.* As for ‘importuosus’, Tacitus has one other 
‘example of it, in the brief and highly stylized digression on Capreae (sv, 
67, 2); but he bas a strong predilection for ‘avius.2 What then should be 
said about ‘solum fragum egenum’? The word ‘egenus’ is archaic and 
poetical. Once in Livy (1x. 6. 4), itis not attested in ‘Tacitus before the 
Annales, The instances are all worth noting (C. §3. 2} 1V. 30. 1) XM 46. 1; 
AIL §6. 35 X¥. 3, 25 12. 1), Steange that ie should be absent from Sallust 

(6) The excursus on Byzantium (xi, 63). The author gives a lead by referring 
to the fish, ‘vis piscium immensa Pontuim erumpens’ (63. 2), ef. Sallust, 
Hist, nt, 66: ‘qua tempestate vis piscium Ponto erupit.” Indeed, he im- 
roveson his model. Further speculation is therefore justifiable. Byzantium 
is designated az ‘fertli solo fecundo mari’. The word 'fecundus’, favoured 
in geographical contexts (Agr. 12. 53 Germ. §. 15 Hist.t. 11, 15 1V. 50. 43 
Ann. wv, 65; nit. §7. 1), Ought to be Sallustian.* Furthermore, the Byzan- 
tines gained profit from the fisheries—‘quaesiuosi et opulenti. ‘The 
adjective ‘quaestuosus' accurs only once again in ‘Tacitus, where the pros- 
perous appearance of the soldiers in Syria is described—‘nitidi et quac- 
stuosi, militia per oppida expleta’ (aut, 35. 1). That is not all. The survey 
of Byzantine history put into the mouths of the envoys leads up to the 
geographical excarsus with 2 phrase about the site—'quando ea loca 
insiderent quae transmeantibus terra marique ducibus exerctibusque, 
simul vehendo commeatt, opportuna forent” (xit. 62). There is no other 
caze of ‘transmec’ in Tacitus. Then the digression begins 'namaque art 
simo inter Europam Asiamque divortio', &c. The word ‘divortium’ might 
come from Salfust on the Pontus—or on the Pillars of Hercules.! 






























1 One of the inttances, characterining Mucianus, ic avegestive (Hit. 1. 5.1). 
4 vir. Julius Valerius 1. 43; Murtiznus Capella vt, 607 (information supplied by the 
Dicection of TEE). "Agr. Cwlce, Hist. ewice, Are. eight mes. 
“He has both ‘infecundus* and ‘infecunditas, which are rarer than one might expect 
(cf TLL): nfecundur" occurs in the sccoant of Africa (Jug. 17. s). Observe how Tacitus 
describes the Garsmanter, Hit, 1%. 50. 4: igentem indomeitam et inter accoles ltrocinis 
fecandam.' 
* ef. the schol. on Juvenal x, 1: ‘angustissimo divonio inter colamnas Herel 
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‘There is another way of approach. One of the changes in Tacitus’ style from 
the Hittoriae to the Annales is the increasing frequency of certain ‘Sallustian’ 
‘words. For example, ‘memoro’, ‘patro’, ‘polliceor’, ‘sustento' (ef. App. 47). More 
‘remarkable perhaps is the emergence of words he had not used before. Some of 
‘them, rare und startling in any ease, are employed only once (like ‘sanetor’ and 
‘subversor’ noted above). Others are more instructive 


antehabeo (2) ‘gravesco (3) *pracverto (3) 

‘antevenio (2) imitamentum (3) rodigentie (3) 
apiscor (12) infenso (3) ‘prolato (met. 4) 
belligcro (3) Soquies (6) srepertor (4) 

*consuttor (2) insuesco (7) ‘saltuomus (2) 
dehonesto (5) notesco (6) “satins (4) 
deruptus (3) ‘pessum (3) turbator (3) 
gents (7) ‘*praemineo (4) *vecordia (6) 


‘Several in thia list (marked by an asterisk) are Sallustian. Others might also be, 
eq, ‘egenus" and “dehonesto’. The context is often worth inspecting. 

‘Negative indications will not be neglected. Some ‘normal and classical’ words 
occur not infrequently in Sallust. For example: 


‘extequo (3) machinor (4) saucio (6) 
‘exopto (4) pristinus-(4) vehementer (10) 
factiosus (o) remaror (4) 


‘They were not ‘Sallustian’ enough for Tacitus—and they are found nowhere in 
all his works. Similarly ‘rapina’ (9)—once only (in the Historiae); and ‘existimo’ 
(37) —very rare in Tacitus (Dial. once, Hist. once, Ann. three times). 

Imitators of Sallust easily incurred criticism through their too obvious pre- 
dilections, Seneca takes to task the historian Arruntius, with pertinent examples 
(Epp. 114. 17 ££.), A number of Sallustianisms were archaic or poetic to excess, 
‘Tacitus balked ut the following: 








dedecor discordiosus missito 
defenso festinux mus 
desenesco goaritas negito 


And his taste grew more exacting. Some that occur in the Historiae are not 
repeated in Annales, Sallust was never so much himself as in ‘vitabundus per 
saltuosa loca exercitum ductare’ (Fug. 38. 1). Of the three typical and striking 
‘words in that passage, Tacitus wili now admit only one, ‘saltuosus’2 A short list 


* Here as elsewhere, however, the debt to Livy and to Virgil should not be left out of 
account. Note ‘egenus’ in Virgil (Aen. 1. 599; V1. 92; vit. 365). For the common elements 
in Sallust ancl Livy, see E. Skard, “Sallust und seine Vorginger’ Symbolae Orlaenses, 
Supp. xv (1956), 8 4. 

¥ Tacitus avoids ‘dedecoro" (which is classical), but has the rare ‘dedecorus’ (01. 32.23 
xi. 47. 3), which occurs only twice elsewhere in Latin (Plautus, Bacch. 1191, where 
‘Ritschl emended; Orosins 111.23. 38). 


+ Quintitian observes that some found ‘elucto’ obscene (vit. 3, 44). Livy has ‘vitae 
bundus', Tacitus not after Agr. 37. 5; Hist. ttt. 37. 2. 
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of discards gives: 
abunde horamenturs tompesco 
antecapio indigus (@) tuchamentum 
ducte ‘torpedo vitsbundas! 


‘The Sallustian influence and colouring is most pervasive in the first hexad. 
Thus, words not occurring in ‘Tacitus before or afterwards: 





‘antevenio (2) denteo precdatorias 
ccomperior ineelebratun raeverto (3) 
cconsultor (2) -pessum (3) 


(One will also note ‘cessus’ (Hirt, 1m. 55. 2), not repeated after the emphatic and 
solitary “in cassum’ ofr. 4. 2 


“Elsewhere the subject-matter often decides. Book XIT, es has been shown, was 
propitious (e.g. 111. 12; 60; 63). Further instances can be discovered in the 
oriental narrations: thus the strocities committed by Getarzes, ‘dum socors domi 
belle infaustus ignominiam saevitia tegat’ (20. x), and his mutilation of Moher- 
dates, ‘auribua deciia vivere iubet, ostentui clementiae suze et in nos dehonesta- 
mento’ (14. 3). Nor would one search in vain the warfare in Britain. One example 
can suffice—‘nzque ill... multa et clara facinora fecere” (31. 4). 

Comparison with the thied khexad might prove instructive in various ways. 
‘There scems to be less of the Sallustian manrer in the story of Corbulo’s cam 
paigns than one would have expected. Given the verifiable change in Tacitus” 
style and vocabulary (cf. especially App. $8) the later books ought to be scra~ 
tinized. Unmistakable specimens can easly be found, it is true, Thus ‘adversa in 
insctiam Paeti declinans' (xv. 26. 3, of. Sellust, Hilt. 1,15), or ‘plebi volentia 
fuere’ (45. 4, of. Hist. 1V. 42), followed soon alter by ‘senatus et primores in 
incerto erant procul an coram atrocior haberetur’, with which compare Jug. 46. 8: 
‘ut, absens an praesens... , perniciosior eset, in incerto haberetur.' Again, xrv. 
51.3 (Faenius and TTigeliinus): ‘atque ili pro cognitis moribus fuere.? None the 
fess, a change can be detected, 

‘The lest four character-sketches are celevant—Vatinius (rv. 34. 3), C, Piso 
(48. 3), Petroniue (xv. 18. + £), Bgnatius Celer (32. 3). They exhibit a deviation: 
balance, and amere flowing style, fewer dicharmonica or omitted verbs. This im 
spite of the presence of rare or significant words (which the genre dereands), eg. 
'pruemineo' in the description of Vatinius, ‘perseverus’ in that of Piso. Again, 
Petrorius is suitably introduced—pauca supra repetencla sunt’ (ef. Jug. 5.3)~ 
and described as ‘non ganeo et profigstor' (the second noun is all but unique, cf 
App. 61); while ‘adfuentia' (ef, 11. 30. 2), though classical, is not common. As 
for Egnatius, he is described as ‘perfidiosus’ (nobody else in Tacitus earns that 
ugly label); ut ‘commaculatus", though found in Sallust (tt. t.§5. 21), is also 
shetorieal and Ciceronian, alien to Tacitus’ favourite manner. 

* Teis worth noting that Salus risks ‘torpedo’ enly in speeches Hist 1.77. x0; a. 
48, 29; 26. Similarly ‘musso"(L.77. 35311 48. 8). 

+ "Por ‘cchonestamentum" et. p, 347 

1 Salluct has the tam acinus faeste seven times, 
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) LIVIAN STYLE 


Livian words and expressions are frequent in the writings of Tacitus.’ The 
contrary would surprise. They had become the common stock of the Latin 
historical style. It is not helpful to talk of ‘borrowings’ from Livy. 

But there are clear echoes and adaptations. It was a habit in ancient ethno- 
‘graphical writing to transfer descriptive terminology from one barbarian people 
toanother. Likewise in history the neat and epigrammatical abel, Thus ‘liberator 
aud dubie Germaniae’ (Ann. tt. 88. 2, cf. Livy 1. 53. 2) and ‘plura consilio 
quam vi (11. 26, 3, cf. Livy xxt. 2. 5) 

Whole scenes and episodes from an earlier author would be present to the 
mind of an historian, Thus, to illustrate Germanicus’ peregrination of the East, 
itis legitimate to adduce Livy's account of the tour of Aemilius Paullus among 
the renowned sites of the Greek lands (xv. 27. 5 ff.), even though the resem- 
lances of motive or phrase may not be very close.* Livy can also help the 
interpretation of vital passages in Tacitus 

Germanicus on and beyond the Rhine should show  Livian colouring, and 
something more.* Scipio's oration to the mutinous soldiers in Spain (xxvitt. 27- 
2g) had already been exploited for Dillius Vocula in the Historiae (App. 34). 
‘Germanicus in a like emergency indignantly asks the troops how shall he address 
them: are they ‘cives’,‘milites, or ‘hostes’ (1. 42. 2, cf. Livy xxvitt. 27. 4)? 
‘The vocabulary of the speech is noteworthy—the verbs ‘compesco’ and ‘pio’ not 
‘elsewhere in the Annales. Further, Virgilian shades in ‘inausum intemeratumve’ 
(ib. 2): both adjectives occur in that poet for the first time, and the first of them 
is unique in Tacitus. Also ‘egregiam duci vestro gratiam refertis’ (ib. 3), which 
might be illustrated by Aen. 1v. 93: ‘egregiam vero laudem et spolia ampla 
refertis.’ Conversely, the marvellously Virgilian picture of the storm in the 
Ocean (p. 357) contains a Livian motive—soldiers impeding the operations of the 
sailors (tt. 23. 2, ef. Livy xxtt. 19. 10), but in very different language. 

‘Tacitus’ echoes of other writers (as of himself) tend to be precise as well 
subtle. He describes the relegated Agrippa Postumus as ‘robore corporis stolide 
ferocem’ (1. 3. 4). Commentators duly register and repeat the borrowing from 
Livy vit 5. 6—'stolide ferocem viribus suis'* The startling value of it should be 
added. Livy was referring to a brutish son of the patriciate, a Manlius cast off by 
his family and sent away. 


* See the valuable (but not complete) studies of G. Andresen, Wochenschr. far cl. Phil, 
1916, 210; 4or fF; 688 f.; 758 ff. The second of those papers compares items in the 
first decade  I-VL. See alto G. B. A. Fletcher, GR 11x (1945), 45 © 

* The second instance is not in Fumeaux’s note ad Joc., and seems to have 
Andresen and Fletcher. 

} Andresen, o.c. 691. Observe that one of the two cates of ‘inclutus' in the Anmaler 
ccurs in Germanicus’ travels (it. 53- 2), whereas Livy's account has three instances, 
rather too clase together (sL¥. 27. 6; 9; 28.3). The word had been admitted six times in the 
Historia. 

* ‘Thus ‘rubrum ad mare patescit’(u. 61. 2, ¢& App. 71). 

4 Andresen, 0.c. 211; 759. 

* Strangely absent from Andresen, o.c. 210 
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Another and comparable felicity seems to have escaped notice altogether. 
Reeounting the sacred legend, how Romulus when he disappeared from mortal 
view was taken up into the heavens, Livy observes that there was a different and. 
less edifying version—‘juisse credo tum quoque aliquos qui discerptum regem. 
Patrum manibus taciti arguerent’ (1. 16. 4). When Tiberius Caesar asked the 
Senate to grant a dispensation to the eldest son of Germanicus and cited Augusta. 
precedents, the historian duly puts in his comment—sed neque tum fuisse 
dubitaverim qui eius modi preces occulti inluderent’ (11. 29. 2) 


Ta the Hisoriae there wan no lack of tho Livian fluency, and even redundancy. 
‘The Aunales exhibit a strong movement away from ehetaric.! [t might well prove 
possible to document the change by the progressive abandonment af a number oF 
the words favoured by Livy. Some are of the ‘normal and classical’ type which. 
Livy stares with Cicero, e.g. compound verbs (App. 45 f.). The following, of 
amore ormamental kind, and rare, ‘Tacitus allows only in the Historiae (App. 46): 


‘contempti (3), dsses (4), horsor, hostarnentumn, 
levamen, noscite, eopio, soport 


For comparison, a few that Tacitus has shunned altogeth« 


confestim, deflaresco, hitea, lerum, matoesea, missito, 
‘molimen, mussito, musso, peregrinabundus, tertito, vesanut, 











55, NEW WORDS IN HEXAD IIT 

shiudico cewptito 
aburor enceo 
adpropero exprobratio (2) 
adsimulzio expurgo 
adtraho. demereor fraudo 
ssporto depepulor ‘eratulor 
celeritas (3) derozo (2) imaginatio 
commactio dissimilitudo (2) imaginor 
commute (2) dissipo jimmortalites 
condemn (3) dissociatio impertio (2) 
conto issolutio (2) infirmo (2) 
confuo dissuadeo (4) inétize 
conives dito infrequentia (3) 
consecler ddoctrina (2) intereide 
consono (2) ceffermino intercurso 
conspire emendatio intcriteeo 


* Ag.can be documented by the proprestive abandonment of synonyms and hendiadys, 
from the minor works to Hi, frem Hist. 0 dam, cf. the table drawn up by K. Jax, 
Studi $ Onore dt U. Pool (1950), 43%. 

For the pecalise ‘concemptim", suddenly used and dropped (Mi. t. 9. $5 47633 
38.4), £6 TLE. Fos ‘horror (an also for the highly Livisn ‘przeopto) see App. 34. 
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intromitto pracvaricor subvectus 
inverto queritor succurro 
smnalitia (2) rebellatio superpono 
mansito (2) remuneror supersedeo 
merso restringo (4) suppeto 
nuncupatio retego supplico 
obscuro (2) reviso, traditio 
perorno secessio traiectus 
raccayeo (2) subripio ‘transmoveo 
praemeditor subvectio 

pracumbro subvecto 


56, INCREASING FREQUENCY IN HEXAD II 





saccommodo te oe a om ft 
sddueo a 
‘adfiemo 3 2 
adnoto 1 
adquiro e ' r 
adeentior i e. gie 
‘amoenitas 4 
scelebritas 1 
-circumspicio . 
-eoncupisco 2 
conglobo 1 
conitor 1 2 
ssonqueror 3 i 
‘consocio ja 
‘riminatio Es & 
ecco ¥ 
deprendo 

destinatio Fs A 
sdetego Ee 1 
deterreo x 
dissolve + oy ue 
sduleedo 1 

‘existimo s ma x 1 
-expendo 2 ‘i eS 
‘expono PF 1 1 8 
‘expromo 3 7 x 1 
‘exuro 

fucetine i 
factito zi 
familiacites 

grastor oe 


inrisus e ve 





wwiow:: 
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Am. 

——— 

Agr. Germ, Dat. Hist, EVI XI-XU-XIU-XV1 
Jnseixin 2 a ‘ 5 : 4 
intellecrus E 1 a : a 
interpretatio 7 a a 3 2 3 
peques : my gy 3 
novitas . 7 i: * 3 
obnitor : - t ® 4 
obsidio 7 . ee ee ae | 
obsigno 7 is ae yor 5 
obversor : . Fw 2 4 
cession 2 3 7 3 « 7 
oecurro 2 1 B03 8 
oportet : 1 = i fs 2 
perfungor i ‘ 7 Se 3 
perpetr = on 8 6 
proclamo cs a 1 ss a 
promitto : 7 oa 4 & 1 
resumo 2 : go @ 4 a 
reveco 3 1 6 2 4 6 
sepero 2 6 1 30302 + 
suppedito 1 F 3 0 a 
tarditas Tt OG 2 
testificar " 2 5 
timor 3 : . # F F 7 
2 3 
5 1 ce eer 3 
r 4 © os 4 
2 a 5 

57. RECURRENCE OF WORDS 
Ann. 

Agr. Germ, Dial, Hist, XTII-XVT 
shaeonde 1 ae OF ® 
adfingo 1 2 
adgrego 1 Yo9 2 
admumero 2 r 
adquiesco e = iF x 
adsigno a 2 a 4 x 
advaca too4 1 
acquizas 1 : 2 
acstimatio f : x 
antecello ~ € x 
audentia 7 : - x 
blanditiae : o 3 2 
brevitas 4 + 2 x 
‘cemmemoratio 1 t 
commodo 2 1 r 





somprobo 
confagio 
coniectura 
consuetude 
contemplatio 
eruento 
decerto 
delego 
denego 
descendo 
desperatio 
distinetio 
diversitas 
divitiae 
domo 
emendo 
eniteo 
numero 
erudio 
excendo 
evalesco 
everto (met.) 
evullgo 
exhortatio 
expello 
expio 
exspectatio 
exubero 
felicitas 
fortitudo 
feequentia 
esto 
alorior 
gratulor 
imitatio 
immanicas 
imprudentia 
indulgentia 
infaeno 
inhibeo 
iniungo 
inseribo 
inservio 
inspicio 
invito 
jracundia 
Tenitas 
lenticudo 
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Agr. Germ. Dial. 




















Hist, 





metal oe! 





a 
1 
5 
' 
2 
1 
5 
2 
3 
1 
A 
i 
2 





Ann. 
XUE-XVI 


ee errr fen) 


rene nee ee er ee ere er err 


737 


738 


tururia 
mediamentim 
neglegentia 
notitia 
oblecsamentum 
observatio 
obsido 

parce 
percontatio 
pervulzo 
pltcamentum 
racripio 
probitas 
Proconsulatus 
Procurstio 
pronuntio 
propusno 
providentia 
querda 
reconcilio 
recordor 
revaleseo 
rudimentum 
satisfactio 
seando 
sciscttor 
spolie 
superfunda 
supensredior 
torqueo 
creme 

vaio 

vyendito 
verseundia 
vociferor 
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58, THE STYLE OF HEXAD III 


‘Tue stylistic enhancement from the minor works to the Historiae, from Hisio~ 
rie to Annales, was quickly and firmly put on record.* There could be no dis 
Ay years passed, however, before attention was paid to change and 
diference within the Annales, It was the peculiar behaviour of ‘forers’ that first 


pute. Many 





* E, Walfflin, Philologus xxv (187), 92 ff, ee, 
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attracted notice, with ‘ni’ showing a similar development.’ The almost complete 
occlusion of ‘quis’ (for ‘quibus’) was a welcome confirmation.* The statistics are 
vocal: 
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‘Other phenomena fitted in. ‘Apud’ (meaning ‘in') shows a sharp decline in the 
third hexad (33:14), and there is a change in the relative frequency of ‘quam- 
quam’ (34:6) and ‘quamvis’ (6:11). Moreover, the adjective ‘grandis’, banished 
from the Annales hitherto, comes back with five instances. 

‘The contrast lies between the first hexad and the third. What survives of the 
second (XI-XI}) is not enough to permit firm deductions, yet it can be said that 
it occupies an intermediary stage in the development.* Here as elsewhere the 
relative bulk of the different portions will not be neglected.* 

A careful inquiry into Tacitus’ use of synonyms has produced striking results 
‘The historian, itis clear, turned from the choice and decorative to the quieter and 
‘the normal: fewer ‘Tacitean’ words, more ‘Ciceronian’. For example:” 





(evr [xen] _xurxvr 





‘ensulo 6 9 
consulto ‘s s 
contemptio : 
contemptut 3 
formido “ 2 
pavor 8 " 
timor 1 7 
” 
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It is much to be regretted that no systematic and exhaustive analysis of the 
‘vocabulary of the third hexad has ever been attempted. In the meantime it may 
be of some use to present three illustrative lists of nouns and verbs, 


(2) Tnereasing frequency in Hexad IIT (App. 56). 


| H.C. Nutting, Univ, of Cal. Pub, in Class. Phil. vit (1923), 209 
* EB, Léfsted, Syntactiea 1 (1933), 285 f. > ib. 286; 293. 
+N, Eniksson, Studien es Aaa Se BRE, 8 
# vig. in old-Peubner pages, 199:563 

2 The intances ste ken from Evlison. Others could be added, eg paliceor end 
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(2) Words recurring that were absent from Hexad I (App. 57)- 

(3) New words (App. 55). 

The lists are selective, not exhaustive; and especial attention has been given 
to ‘normal’ or unobtrusive words (for they often provide useful clues, cf. App. 
42), One cannot fail to be struck by the abundance of abstract nouns and com- 
pound verbs, such as the historian previously eschewed (or admitted only in 
speeches, ef. App. 50). ; 

‘The cumulative evidence is very powerful. Not, its true, that the style changes 
in all particulars, ‘The author is still keen on the practice of ‘variatio'.' He can 
come out with an unusual word like ‘mercimorium’ (Xv, 38. 2), which is Plautine, 
‘deprecabundus’ (Xv. 53. 2), “indutus’ (svi. 4. 3), ‘concertator’ (x1¥. 29. 2), OF 
‘peofligator’ (xv. 18, 1).* And he appears to have created a novelty in syntax, the 
genitive of the gerund used instead of the infinitive? 

‘There are other phenomena. One of the arrungementa of words typical in 
polished prose is the extended dicola and tricola, ex ‘per Afrieam etiam ac 
Sicilian et Italicas coloniss' (ve. 12. 3).'The device is frequent in the First hexse, 
but falls off later on* 

‘Tacitus comes more and more to fancy ‘dehine’ (12: 42 19), word not used by 
him before the Annales; snd ‘abosque (2) and ‘adusque' (1) appear for the first 
time. And a strange predilection emerges for ‘ergo at the beginning of 
sentence in narrative passages. Two instances in the Annales before Xt. $1. 1, 
then five in XIV, ten in XV, ine two in XVI. The perfect form '-ere’ for ‘-erunt 
lends dignity. Hence, it would appear, a valuable clue.* Yet it docs not lesd where 
one might expect. The relative: frequency is strongest in ITI, VI, XI, and XIV: 
and, taken together, XV and XVI come next,' Observe, however, that there are 
only three instances in the last twenty-two chapters of XVI. 

The new (but unemphatic) words seem to pile up towards the end of the 
Annales as extant. No single item can prove anything. But a doubt creeps in: did 
the author revise these books, or live to complete the hexad? 











59. STYLISTIC WEAKNESSES 


‘To suggest resemblances of scene o* person ‘Tacitus ‘will repeat a word or an 
expression, most insidiously, ‘Thus the Caesars and their ministers echo one 


of RH. Martin, Branor (2953), 89 

2 "Depreecbundus! is not attested elsewhere in sll Latin, indutus' previously anly in 
Varro, cf. TLL; and ‘prolligator’ once ina late weer (Ennodius) 

Sixlt, 26.9: nec grave... Tetivendi lbertatem'; XV. &. 3: “Vologaesi verus et penicus 
in Gxuot seat artha Romana vitendiy avs an. ai Wdosematioque ot manest provingialibus 
potentiam nuse ali mado ostentandi.’ C¥.E. Lolstede, Syntacsica (1042), rob: PATI 
= MP. Nilson dedicatims (1939), 297 #. Some scholars deubted the construction, and 
ide teat, [is strange thet two of the three instances occur in speeches (where Tacitus 














‘Stiiciche Suedion, Zur Rrrritorimg dor Satzglider im Loteinicchon 
(Lund, rogt), 196 

SE, Lalstsdt, Philclopicher Kommentar ser Perggriuatio Aetheriae (1911), 364. 

* cf. in enticism of Lofstadr's statsties and op.niens, K. HL Martin, Git 1x (£946), 
17a 
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another—not $0 much the choice and startling phrase as the unobtrusive and 
conventional ward, elsewhere in scant favour with the historian (p. 345: also, 
on the selection of words, App. 52). 

Repetition may be a sign not of art but of ineptitude. Quintitian had to point 
out that Livy is prone to redundancy; and an emperor damned him as ‘verbosus 
in historia neglegensque’.' “The charge of carelessness can be extended from 
history to style. The author tends to iterate unemphatic words. Thus ‘satis’, five 
times in xml. 4. 4-5. 1, four times in xxttt, 17. There is something clse—forms 
cor expressions that he fakes up for the first time, repeats in close proximity, but 
then drops.* 

‘Tacitus, it should seem, is the fast author liable to be censured for redundance 
or for inadvertence. His more fluent style towards the end is a challenge. One 
discovers a number of verbal repetitions. The word ‘coniuratio' shows fourteen 
instances in XV and XVI; and ‘coniuratus’ (a solitary case in the Historiae) is 
present five times in XV. "Phe expression ‘carmina factitare’, once in the first 
hexad (vt. 39. 1), recurs four times (anv. 48. 15 53. 33 XV 14. 1; 
28, 1); and the verb ‘conitor’, once previously in the Annales (xt. 31. 3) comes 
back four times at short intervals in Book xv (42.2; st. 13 57. 2; 66.2). Similarly, 
certain words not previously attested in the Annales—e.g. ‘denego’ (Kv. 42. 1) 
57. 15 62. 1), 'recordor’ (xv, 57. 1; 70. 1; XVE.7- 1). 

How grave a view isto be taken of those repetitions? Tt is hard to say. But who 
‘can commend or approve the feeble ‘se ostendere’, twice in the Historiae (1v. 49. 
2; V. 4. 1), banished from the Annales until Book xv1 (10. 4; 18. 2; 22. 1)? 

‘A number of flat and indistinctive words seem to be gaining in ascendancy 
(App. 56). And, whereas the author had anxiously avoided or paraphrased the 
technical and administrative terms, there now crop up for the first time in the 
Annales ‘procuratio' (xv1. 17. 3) and ‘proconsulatus’ (x¥1. 23. 1} 30. 1). Observe 
also ‘institutio’ for a philosophical sect (xvt. 34. 1). That is not in the Tacitean 
‘manner. By contrast, the few novel and decorative words like ‘deprecabundus' 
and 'profligstor’ seem to stand out too sharply from this context. 

Ttis negligent to have an ablative absolute, the subject of which is the subject 
oo object of the main sentence. No fewer than five instances occur in Hexad III 
(B1V. 10, £5 v.30. 13 51.1) 8V1.14. 35 VE. 17.4). The last of those may be quoted 
—quo interfecto dum tem famliarem cius acriter require’. The same chapter 
hhas the unempbatic pronoun ‘is’ a litle too often (ef. “eius’ five times in c. 14). 




















‘The penultimate chapter (xvt. 34) exhibits three items worth a comment— 

‘queritor’for the first time in Tecitus;? ‘facesso' likewise, in the sense of ‘depart';* 

and a Graecisrn hard to parallel anywhere in prose— ‘ut coniectare erat’ 
With every allowance made for a style changing as the history changed, it 


* Quintiian vin. 5. 53; Suetonius, Gal. 34. 2. 

4K, Gries, Class. Pi. xevt (1952), 36 

4 Some editors (not the most recent) wished to emend to ‘quiritantes’ 

¢ Ehes Taco ely wipes toes (2 93.15.2435 
vt 30.3). 

* Given these items, itis hardly necessary to add ‘dissociatio'—only here and in the 
‘elder Pliny (ef. TLL). 
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becomes hard to believe that all parts ofthe third herad had been properly worked 
up.! And there are sundry defects in matter and structure (App. 60}. 


60. SIGNS OF INCOMPLETENESS 


Arwumer of phenomena raise a doubt whether Tacitus put the finishing 
touches to the third hexad, Citing che variant versions of his principal authorities 
arly in Book XITI, be mates a promise to follow that practice in the future 
(ao. 2), He fai’ to redeem it. Where isthe explanation—did he forget, or find the 
thing not worth while? Or again, it may be, the references to Cluvius Rufus, 
Fabius Rusticus, and Pliny represent a stage short of the final elaboration, 
destined ultimately to be expunged for artistic reasons, Somewhere in the course 
of the second hexad Tacitus had probably mentioned the eminent Clavius 
Rufus, its true. Specification of sources is foreign to his normal and predictabte 
manner, In the frst hexed the principal historians of the period, Servitius and 
‘Axfidius, ere nowhere even named.’ Tacitus there operates with anonymitica, 
deliberately. 

Next, dscumentary information. Mush of the material ia I-VI comes from 
the archives of the Senate—not that the author anywhere says so. The third 
hexad, which owes much less to the acta, carries a casual and isolated citation 
(xv. 74. 3). Would Tacitus have let it stand in the finished version? 

The chronological framework of the British insurrection presents 2 serious 
difficulty—too many events have been inserted under the year 61, It will have 
to be assumed that Tacitus was careless: the thing began in 60 (App. 69). 

At the end of 62 three annalistic items are reported: Nero's gymnasium 
struck by lightning, an earthquake in Campania, and the decease of a Vestal 
‘Virgin (xv. 22.2), The first item probably caused the author to go back and putin 
a sentence about the gymnasium at the end of 6r (&1V. 47. 2), where otherwise 
‘the death of the eminent consular Memmius Regulus would have made a more 
effective termination. As for the earthquake, on the testimony of Seneca (NQ 
Vi. 1. 2) it ought to belong to 63, Seneca has day and date—'nonis Februariis 
hic fuit mous, Regulo ex Verginio conaulibur’. Which is eorrect—the historian, 
forthe contemporary witness who goes on to describe (and to assess) the damage ?? 

‘The year 63 also ends with three items: Latin rights for the communities of the 
Alpes Maritimae, 2 decision about the teating of Roman knights at the Circus, 
and a report about gladistorial contests (xv. $2). What was done for the Alpes 
Maritimae cannot be regarded 28 very important, That small province subsisted, 
On the other hand, the author has missed two annexstions that occarred in oF 
about 6,—the Alpes Cottize and Pontus Polemoniacus. ‘The fact comes from 








«And ie will otbe easy to follow F, Klingner, who reisters ermphatically his impression, 
het Tucisus ig not ley "Tactens" a the lat books Hlermes Lexi (2958), 288). 

S They might have heen cited in Book V in + clash of testimony albu the connie 
of Seians, 

2 "The discrepancy causes much debste-See R. Lecocy,L' Antiuit classiquewvnt (2949), 
5. That acholaracques that che consular date in Seneca in an interpolation ( Regalo ct 
‘Verginio corsulibur’). 
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‘Suetonius (Nero +8), taken over by sundry later authors.' Tacitean omissions are 
often deliberate, A fact will be reserved for later treatment in a suitable context. 
It need occasion no disquiet that transactions on and beyond the Danube in 
Nero's reign are not noticed in the Annales as extant.* Similarly the decease of 
Polemo and the fate of his principality could have found an entry among eastern 
affairs in 67 or 68. Hardly, however, the incorporation of the Alpes Cottiae. 

‘The year 64 ends with & report of ‘prodigia’ (xv. 47)- Two notices deriving 
from the acta are employed to terminate the year 65 (AVI. 23. 3). The first is of a 
type unique in Tacitus—it specifies certain senatorial provinces in which levies 
are ordered for the legions of Illyricum. The second is a reference to a catastrophe 
at Lugdunum, ‘clades Lugdunensis’, which some critics find unduly curt and 
‘cryptic. Tt was in fact a fire, which must have occurred recently, not long after 
the conflagration at Rome (July 64), since Seneca mentions it (Epp. 91. 1 ff.), and 
Seneca perished in April 65. 

Certain persons:are introduced for the first time without proper elucidation. 
‘The great Vibius Crispus has an entry at the end of 60, but only in annotation on 
somebody else, his brother, who escaped the worst consequences of a prosecution, 

fratris opibus enisus’ (x1v. 28. 2). More remarkable the note two 

years later on Cossutianus Capito—'qui nuper senatorium ordinem precibus 

‘Tigellini soceri sui receperat’ (xrv. 48. 1). To the historian, Tigellinus was a 

character. But, at the first mention (it is hardly a presentation), he ought 

to have labelled the man properly and given his gentilicium, ‘Ofonius' Compare 

the trouble he takes with names and characters when beginning a new section of 

the work in the first two chapters of Book XIII (e.g. ‘Afranius Burrus et Annacus 
Seneca’, though each had occurred in Book XII). 

If Tacitus had cast an eye on the consular Fasti of these years, he could have 
observed the emergence of a cluster of names, permitting a guess (and something 
more) about the identity of the persons who were supplanting Seneca and Burrus 
inthe counsels of Nero, He would discover, along with Vibius Crispus (ruff. c. 62) 
his future peer, partner, and ally in oratory and in the favour of Vespasian, 
namely, Eprius Marceltus (suff. 62). Also. Petronius Niger (suff. 62)—who 
may be the ‘elegantiae arbiter’ (xvi, 18. 2). The process can already be detected in 
the persons of the ordinari of 61, Caesennius Paetus and Petronius Turpilianus, 
rapidly appointed to the commands in Cappadocia and in Britain. Turpitianus 
(PIR’, P 233), who superseded Suetonius Paulinus, was one of Nero's friends 
and. agents to the end. 

‘The penultimate item of the year 6t is the decease of Memmius Regulus 
(suff. 31), containing the anecdote with Nero's tribute to Regulus on the occasion 
of Nero's illness (x1¥. 47. 1). The historian states ‘vixit tamen post haec Regulus 
quiete defensus’. If the illness of Nero was the ‘anceps valetudo’ of x1¥. 22. 4, 
it occurred the year before, and the anecdote loses much of its force. To judge 

















* For Polemo's Pontus, PIR', P 406; D. Magie, Roman Rule in Asia Minor (1950), s613 
sar 

"Ph, Fabia, Reo dt. ane. sexy (2932), 139 

3 When he recurs soon after (51. 3), Tacitus omits the fact that he had been pradfectus 
vigidum (Hist. 1. 72. 1), though he registers the previous employment of his colleague 
Faenjus Rufus, the charge of the amona. 
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by the year of his consulate, this noous homo was a very old man anyhow. What 
noteworthy is not his survival after Nero's compliment, but his survival into 
Nero's reign. Regulus had not been named in the Neronian books—or in the 
Cluudian, save in an annotation on Lollia Paullina (x1t. 2, 2) which carries no 
sign that he was still alive, The aneedote has been dragged in, thoughtlessly. The 
historian’s friendly interest in Memmius Regulus desecves attention.* 

‘That item is also the last of the obituary notices with which Tacitus honours 
illustrious wurvivors. At the end of 56 he had segistered Caninius Rebilus and, 
1, Volustus (ans gv. 2) a ie cil of sg Domitiva Afer and Serviliue Nonianua 
(uv. 9). The notices are all unurually brief, akhiough none of these four con- 
sulars had been named hitherto in thethird hexad,and onc would have expected to 
be told that Volusius was holding the office of prazfectut urbi when he died 
(Pliny, VHT vi 62). Repid jottings, perhaps, to be rounded off later. These were 
all persons that interested Tacitus for various reasons. ‘The question arises, 
‘were there no other suitable deceases in the following years (after Regulus in 61) 
—or were the peiceful deaths swallowed up and submerged by Nero's murders ? 

Two public transactions are not properiy explained. ‘The status of freetmen 
and slaves was 2 matter of some concern to Tacitus and his contemporaries. 
Under the year 56 he reports (or rather invents) a discussion about freedmen in 
the imperial privy council, with eloquent arguments for and against (xu, 26 £.). 

‘The question at isque—und the original proposal in the Senate—is nowhere 
clearly stated.* In the nest year the historian goes to the trouble of registering, 
a decree of the Senate which, so the reader is led to believe, ought to become 
relevant when a senator is murdered by his slavey—‘ultioni usta ct securitati ut 
fi quoque qui testamento manu missi sub code tecto marsissent, inter servos 
supplicia penderent’ (sist, 32.3). In 61 Pedanius Secundus, the pracfectus uri, is 
duly assssinated, Resounting the debste in the Senate, Tacitus supplies the 
oration of the jurist Cassius Longinus (xv. 43 £.)—who based hia appeal, not 
‘upon ths legislation of the Principate but upon an alleged Republican precedent, 
the ‘verus mos’. The legal situation is not elucidated by ‘Tueitus; and the pre- 
suppasitions of the sesates consultum of the year $7 (extending punishment to 
‘testamento manu miss’) do not come into the dehate at all, though in the 
aftermath there is a proposal for deporting ‘Tiberi. ., qui sub eddem tecto 
fuissent! (45. 2). 

Again, makeshift motivation, ‘The most glaring instance concerns the removal 
of Agrippina in s9—Poppaca’s insistence ‘on lawiul wedlock with Nero, and 
‘Agrippina's incestuous overtures to her don, brought in anachroristically with a 
role for the freedwoman Acte (x1¥, x f,, ef p. 377). The story was vouched for by 
‘the sources, Cluvius Rufus in the first instance. A proper revision might have 
modified it. 

‘Also from one of the sources 'ferebatur’) isthe report (under 64, after the great 
fire) that Seneca wanted to retire from Rome so a8 not to be held responsible for 
the stripping of shrines in Asia and Achaia carried out by two agents of Nero— 
‘quo invidiam sscrilegi a semet averteret’ (sv. 45. 3) There follows an aitempt of 

* App. 82. 

+ For the inadequacies ofthe Tasitean account, AM, Out, Fieedmes in the Barly Roman 
Enpive (v0a8), 414. He incautiously assures that there wes 4 ‘debate! with ‘motion 
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Nero to have Seneca poisoned, which Seneca evaded: this is introduced by 
‘tradidere quidam’, Later, after the detection of Piso’s conspiracy, the story 
becomes a fact, Nero being eager to have Seneca killed ‘quando venenum non 
processerat' (60. 2) 

In two instances the links from book to book are unsatisfactory. Concluding 
Book XIII with a series of events on the Rhine frontier, Tacitus realized that the 
last item (a mysterious fire in the territory of Colonia Claudia, which he wanted 
to have for some reason or other) was not a suitable termination. He added the 
report of a portent at Rome, brief, isolated, and meaningless, and left it there 
(xr. 58). 

‘The final notice of Book XIV exhibits the other extreme, It foreshadows future 
developments most ominously—and erroneously. One of Nero's freedmen de- 
nounced Seneca to his master for being an associate of C. Piso, whereupon Seneca 
turned the charge more powerfully against that freedman, hence the apprehen- 
sions of Piso and the origin of the conspiracy—unde Pisoni timor et orta in- 

fiarum in Neronem magna moles et improspera’ (x1v. 65.2). 

Yet the plot takes nearly three years to come to a head. It does not originate 
with Piso (the prime movers are specitied), and, a0 little suspicion had Nero, that 
he would regularly resort to Piso’s palace at Baiae without ceremony or guards, 
there to bathe and dine (xv. 52. 1), 














On the lowest count, a number of inconsequences have been laid bare. Some 
portions of these books are presented in a finished form, e.g. the Corbulonian 
narrative, Boudicea’a rebellion, the orations of Thrasea and of Cassius Longinus, 
the interview between Seneca and his ex-pupil. Other portions were not revised 
by the author, 

Novelties in expression or inadvertences of style seem to pile up towards the 
endl (App. 59): The final episode might supply a clue. It was the “quaestor con- 
sulis’ who brought the fateful command to Thrasea Paetus (xv1. 34. 1), Other 
namesare registered in the context (Demetrius, Domitius Caecilianus, Arria), but 
not that of the quacstor. His identity might have been worth knowing, for he is 
the recipient of Thrasea’s last message to the world. It was also a personal 
message—'libemus (inquit) Iovi liberatori. specta, iuvenis; et omen quidem di 
prohibeant. ceterum in ea tempora natus ¢s quibus firmare animum expediat con- 
stantibus exemplis’ (35. 1). Thrasea’s injunction may be not irrevelant to the 
subsequent vicissitudes of the young man. Compare his words of warning to 
Junius Rusticus—iliinitiven magistratuum et integra quae supersint. multum 
lante securn expenderet quod tali in tempore capessendc rei publicae iter ingre- 
deretur’ (26. 5). The memary and example of Thrasea Pactus was to prove fatal 
to Rusticus many years later. 

‘Ought not the historian to have furnished the name of the quaestor? It is his 
way to let a name speak for itself, to make his point by significant allusion, eschew- 
ing the detail of annotation, 
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G. THE MATTER OF THE ANNALES 





61, MISTAKES IN THE ANNALES 


Many of the errors are trivial. An historian could easily make a slip on chrono~ 
logy. ‘Thus ‘priore aestate’ (Ir, zo. r), under 20, for the operations of Furius 
Carnillus—who, however, was proconsul of Africa in 17/18 (tt, §2) The author 
is wrong about the age of Octavia (trv. Of. {, cf. PIR®, © 1110), inconsistent 
about that of Nero (xit. 25. 25 58 1; XU. 6, 2), And it is strange that Tacitus 
shoul term M. Hortensius Hortalus, the grandson of the orator, a ‘nobilis 
juvenis (1 37. 1), for he cannot have been less than fifty-six years ol. 

Some scholars resort to emendation, generously transferring to the historian 
their own inerrancy. Tacitus, beginning the narration of 21, referata the consuls 
of aa ‘biennio ante (1.31. 1). Nipperdey helpfully corrected to ‘trienaio ante’, 
Most editors concur They failed to observe the same type of reckoning in the 
‘eriennio ante! of Vf. 38. 1. ‘Tacitus registers the burning of the Capitolium 
‘social hello! (v1. 12. 3). It occurred, however, in a ci the year 83. 
Again, some have emended. Better suppose a mistake ofthe historian. The date 
at whick L, Piso was appointed praefectur urbi is a notorious cus, involving 
various problems.* Tacitus has ‘sx per annos' for his tenure of the office when 
he died in 32 (Wt. 11. 3). Some have the confidence to alter the Sigure.* Which. 
‘presupposes knowledge that nobody can claim. 

‘The opening chapters present various unsatisfactory features, some due to 
abbrevistion or recourse to allusion. In t. 3. 3 the tribunicia poteias of Tiberius 
is put affer the deaths of the princes Gaius and Lucius. In fact 2 renewal, the 
conginal grant having been made in 6 #.c. Again, in 1. 10. 7 we have ‘Augustus 
paucis ante annis, cam Tiberio tribuniciam potestater a patribus rursum post- 
laret’. Is this in a.o. 4? Or, as ean be argued from Suetonius (Tid, 16. 1), in 
A.0, g? Note alao the vagueness caused by abbreviation in 1. 56. 2: ‘Msreum 
deinde Agrippam socium cius potestatis, quo defuncto Tiberium Nevonem 
delegit ne successor in incerto Foret 

To proceed to patent errors. ‘The historian ia incarvect with ‘adiectaque ex 
Germania legio’ (xm. 35. 2): it was not IV Macedoniea (on the Rhine) but IV 

father fell t Philippi (Livy, Per. ox). 
eg, C. D. Fisher (Oxford, 1906), G. Andresen (Teubne:, 1913), B. Koestermanin 
(CTeubmes, 982), H. Fuchs (Bd. Hels. 1948). Not, however, Lenzhantin'de Gubermati 
{Htome, 1940) 

» "Thus “iv bell! (Lipsius) or ‘Sullano betio'(C, Heraeus), while Nipperday excnet. 
Silay, Tacitus may have mide a minke about the perind ‘uring which the ofhee of 
tomer Dials was vacant ster the derth of Cornelis Merula (a. 8.3): of the recent 
eats, Fuchs end Koenermann print emendations in thei text 

Grong, PUR, C 389, who arguen thatthe Mitaran {correct 
4 Buchs and Koestermann print Nipperdey's "xv per anno” 
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Scythica (in Mocsia). A minor inadvertence assigns the consularia. insignia to 
‘Rufrius Crispinus, commander of the Guard under Claudius (xvi. 17.2), instead 
of the practoria (xt. 4. 3) 

“Two items concerning the history of Judaea are puzzling. Under 49 stands the 
brief notice ‘Tuurscique et Judaei defunctis regibus Sohaemmo atque Agrippa pro- 
vinciae Syriae additi’ (ait. 23. 1). Now Herod Agrippa had acquired some 
notoriety for his services to Claudius in the two critical days following the 
assassination of Caligula. He died in 44, Judaea being then annexed and put 
‘under the procurator Cuspius Fadus (PIR, C 1636). That fact ought surely to 
have been registered in the los books, One wonders therefore whether the hio- 
torian may not have confused him with his brother, Herod of Chalcis, who died 
in the eighth year of Claudius (Josephus, 47 xx. ro4): Chalcis was in fact given 
to the aon of Herod Agrippa a year or two later (the date inferced from BY 11. 
284). 'Then there is Tacitus’ account of the division of Judaea between Ventidius 
‘Cumanus and Antonius Felix (xt. 54), Incompatible with Josephus. Yet Tacitus 
in explicit—note especially the intervention of the legate of Syria and the indict- 
ment of Cumanus, His account can probably stand (cf. PIR', A 828). 

“More serious, Claudius’ transference ofthe aerarium to quacstore—'sed deerat 
robur eum primum magiatratum capessentibus’ (AIM. 29. 2). It appears that the 
pair of quaestors was chosen to hold ofice for three years (Dio 1x. 2g. 1 £). One 
of them was none other than Domitius Decidius, the parent of Agricola's wife 
(ILS 966). 

‘Aaenator would be careful about namesand identities." Some of the errorsin the 
Annales are scribal; others have been assumed prematurely by critics who gave 
inaufficient study to the rarities of Roman nomenclature. It is another matter 
when the same person is called ‘Latinius Latiars’ (rv. 68, 2), and ‘Latiaius’ 
(7%. 1), but ‘Liucanius Lataris' (v1. 4. 1). What is the remedy? “Lucanius’ is 
probably correct? but the inconsistency should not be corrected out of existence.* 
"The historian (not a scribe) may'be responsible; and the nomina might derive 
from different sources ultimately.* 

‘An historian’s errors may prove variously instructive. In the passage ‘ad 
amnem Viaurgizn’ (1. 70 5) there ia clearly a gloss, as was seen by a scholar long. 
ago, anonymous and approved by Justus Lipsius.* The item about Tigranocerta 
stated to be thirty-seven miles from Nisibis (xv. 5. 2)—baftes elucidation (p. 
396)? But 'Epidaphnae quo in loco vitam finierat’ (i. 83, 2) furnishes a clue, The 

"He can be condoned an ety fon between Fr Cam of the fur exmary 

vst 
GER Sfme, IRS xxx (1949) 6. 
2 One Le Lucknius Lata areted by CIL wy, 1245. 

* Andreten, Fuchs, and Koestermann correct eo" Lucacies' but Fiaher prefers ‘Latiaiu', 
LLenchantin tightly leven the discrepancy standing. 

TR Syme, oc 13, ch shove, p. 277. Loacaniun (Vt. 4.1) muy come from the acta, 

* Ica bracketed By Fisher, Fuchs, and Keestermann. For the justification se F Rite, 
Rh, Mus. wt (4863), 190; C- 0. Brisk, TRS aust (2952), 39. Perhaps the only certain 
fons in the Medics 1 me. 1-VI}; bat should not ane follow Nipperdey and excise 
‘Amisiae’ (n.8.3)? 

Fenn tp Sha i ‘oes bak the "Usha? (Gu. dare ator 
11 (1926), 193) However it be, the item ought not tobe ured to suppor a localization of 
"Tigranocert south of Mons Blasi, on the Mesopotamian plain, 
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suburb of Antioch is called Daphne. It follows that Tacitus was never in Syria, 
not even on a senatorial embassy to ‘Trajan. 

‘Not all of the oversightsin the Aunaleshave been detected or propery assessed. 
‘Tacitus’ version of the Oratio Glaudi Caesaris appears to carry a pecaliae state— 
‘ment about the incorporation of the ‘Transpadana (xt. 24. 3, ef. App. 93). More~ 
over, hisdating to 61 of Boudicea's revolt (xtv. 29.1), though generally accepted, 
can hardly stand (see App. 69). In fact sundry discrepancies in the later books 
‘ought to be earefully scrutinized (App. 60). ‘The author failed to revise that 
portion of his work, Perhaps he did not live to complete it. 


62. POSSIBLE ERRORS ABOUT PEDIGREE 


‘Tacrrus may have made mistakes about persons and pedigrees. Lolia Paulina 
is stylod daughter ‘M. Lollii consularis' (at. x, 2). This lady could hardly be the 
daughter of M. Lollius (ces. 2r 8.c.), who died in A.D, 1 of 2 (Velleius 1, r02, 1); 
and Pliny, who had seen her, speaks of ‘avitee opes’ (NAF 1X. 117}, plainly indieat~ 
ing the rapacities of her grandfather. Hence a homonymous consular son of 
‘M.-Lolliusis assumed (PIR," L 227). When, however, is asonof Tiberius’ enemy 
likely to have been honoured with a consulship? It'is a problem.’ There is no 
other trace of this Lollias Tacitus had already mentioned hh parent (11 48.2). 
To.an historian of the eacly Empire (be he ancient or modern) ‘M, Lollius con— 
sularis’ clearly meats the notorious Mareus Lolius (in distinetion, if need bes 
from one who was not corsul). Pechaps the text is wrong.* Or has Tacitus made 
a exreleas assumption zbout the parentage of Lolia Paullina? That i¢a way aut. 

Yer it will be noted that precise details about her family are furnished a litle 
further on—Cotta Messalinus was her ‘patruus magnos’,a sister of L.. Volusins 
her mother (xi. 22. 2, from a speech of Claudius Caesar).* Tacitus was interested. 
in the Volusi (p. 302). Moreover, in his own day the netne of the Lolli was per- 
petuated by a suifect consul of 94, M. Lollius Paullinus D. Valerius Asiaticus 
Saturninus (PIR', L 233), 

‘Theceis aiso a difficulty about a famous Greck family. In 33 the descendants of 
‘Theophanes the Mytilenzean, the chent and historian of Pompeius Magnus, 
incurred calamity. Fompeia Macrina was exiled, while her brother, a senator of 
prectorian rank, and her father, an ‘ialustris eques Romanus’, both committed 
suicide. Theophanes is here designated ‘proavus’ of the brother and sister (Vt. 
18. 2). ‘The question is, how many generations intervene between ‘Theophanes 
and the Q. Pompcius Macer (PFR', P 471), whowas peactorin..v. 15 (ILS'9345)- 


int possiblity he may have been on exbassy to congratulste "Trjan's 
sion oa Byzantium (xu. ff, ef. p 439) 

3 Bpigraphica Vit (1946), 36; Fast Conaatari (1952), 7, Bat 

em that your, and Augustus had no rearon to chetich che 



























memory of Lolli. 
"ntess it be in Horace, Epp. t. 205 18.1 (en whom, PIR?, L431), 
+ Hence Ricter'ssolution—<eeptem M1, Loliteansularis’- 
* For the mysterious connexion with the house ef the Vaterit Messallae we E. Grosgy 
POW amit, «378, 
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Strabo states that Theophanes left a son, whom Augustus made procurator of 
‘Asia—and who now (al vd», clearly an addition by the author on his last revi- 
sion) ranks among the principal friends of Tiberius Caesar (xt, 618). If the 
procurator of Asia (PR', P 472) were identical with the ‘infustris eques’ of 
"Tacitus, Tacitus would be in error. Most scholars, however, assume him correct 
—two generations between historian and praetor.’ Some contend that the histo- 
rian made a late marriage, his son being approximately cocval with the Emperor 
"Tiberius (who was born in 42 8.c.)} If this were accepted, one might still have 
cause to wonder: for the great-grandson of Theophanes (praetor in 4.0. 15) 
‘cannot have been born later than 15 B.¢.3 

Tt is worth adding that there was a descendant in the time of ‘Tacitus: M, 
‘Pompeius Macrinus Neos ‘Theophanes (PIR’, P 475), consul suffect in 100 or 
ror, proconsul of Africa c. 127 (AB 1913, 168 = IG ¥, 2, 151): a member of 
‘Tacitus’ sacerdotal college (App. 22, ef. 25). The suffectur of 115 revealed by the 
asti Potentin might be his son: Degrassi (FC (1952), 34)has ‘M. Pom(’, but the 
inscription justifies "M. Pomp(’. 


63. TIBERIAN PROSOPOGRAPHY 


‘Tue deaths of illustrious survivors from the reign of Augustus suggested the 
valuable device of obituary notices, Not all of the consuls could so be treated. 
‘Tacitus did not wish to encumber his narrative. At the same time, his knowledge 
about the aristocratic families under Tiberius was incomplete. He was not likely 
to confuse Marcus Lepidus and Manius, the consuls of 6 and of 11 (App. 64), 
but elsewhere he sometimes appears (and is) guilty of inadvertence. Identity as 
well as nomenclature ean be in question. 

Valerius Messalla is one of the three consulars who come out with proposals 
about the funeral ceremonial (t. 8. 4). This is the elder son of Messalla Corvinus, 
consul in 3 2.¢. and legate of Hllyricum in 4.0. 6 (PIR', V 93). He is later styled 
‘Valerius Messallinus (111. 18. 2; 34. 1). In fact, he bore both cagnomina, No 
obituary, despite his distinction. 

M. Aurelius Cotta was consul in 20 (Itt. 17. 4, ef. 2. 3), the younger son of 
Corvinus (PLR, A 1488). He also turns up under the name of Cotta Messallinus, 
the author of ‘sententiae’ in the Senate (11. 32. 1; 1V. 20. 4; V. 3. 2), and unsuccess- 
fully prosecuted (vt. 5).* He took the cognomen ‘Messallinus’ after the death of his 
brother (Velleius 11, 112. 2): it is attested when he was proconsul of Asia, year 
uncertain (IGR iv, 1508; Forsch. in Ephesos iii, p. 112, n, 22), He may have 
‘outlived Tiberius—and so have qualified for an entry somewhere in Books VIT-X, 

* egg. R, Helle, PAW xt, 2276 AE 

* Re Laqueur, P-W v A, 2099; accepted by R. Hanslik, o<. 2276. 

> Another sciution has’ been propounded—to make the ‘vir praetorius' of Tacitus 
different from, and « generation later than, the practor of a.0. 15 sce J. Schwartz, Rev. 
phil, wxxvtt (198%), 18s. 

* Borghesi argued for the identification, and it is accepted by Degrassi, Epipraphica vit 
(1946), 38. Groag expressed strong (but supertiuous) doubes (PIR*, A 1488). He is named 
before execonsuls in 16 (ul. 32.1): presumably praetor deaignatus, cf. R. Syme, JRS XL¥t 
(:956), 18, 
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Cn. Lentulus is mentioned several times (t. 27. 1; 1.32.1; 11, 68.25 1¥. 29. 1) 
down to his desth in 25, with obituary (rv. 44. 1). That obituary may have been 
found useful by the author to elucidate what he had stid about Lentulus on his 
first introduction—‘ante alios aetate et gloria belli’ (t. 27. 1). Lentuhis, who 
held a Danubian command under Augustus and fought a war, can be identified 
as the consul of 14.2.0. (PIR, C 1379): distinguished from hia homonym of 18 
ne, by being styled ‘augur’ (Ret Gestae 8; SIG? 781). Therefore the same as 
‘augur Lentulus’ (1m. 55. r). Various perplexities that have vexed modern scholars! 
are here irrevelent, however. Only one of the two Lentali is named by Tacitus: 
the other was probably dead. 

‘The Calpurnit Pisores are much more troublesome, The reader is presented 
with ‘in sententiam Pisonis’ in 1. 79. 4. Pechaps the pranomen has fallen out, 
Hence some editors, following Nipperdey, read ‘Cn.", for that person (the consul 
of 7 Bc) had been mentioned a litte earlier (1.74. 5). This is better than con 
Jecturing that the praesomen might bave been. ‘L.” There were two consulars of 
that name, The one is a very famous man indeed, L. Piso the pontifex, consul in 
15m.c. (PIR*, C289), son of the consul of 58..c.; prasfectus urbi under Tiberius, 
hie receives 2 resplendent necrologieal commemoration (vt. 10. 3), from whi 
itemerges that sormething had been said about him in Book V. He can hardly be 
the ‘L. Piso)’ who is named among the consulares who decreed thanksgivings 
after the death of Scribonius Libo (11. 32. 2);* but he is clearly the author of the 
‘merciful ‘sententia’ in 111. 68. 2. In contrast for character stands I. Piso the 
‘augur, consul in r 8.¢. (PIR®, C290), He was the brather of Cx. Piso (cos. 73.¢.), 
the truculent governor of Syria (it. 11. 2); and, as he is described as ‘nobilis a¢ 
ferox vis’ (rv. 21. 1), the incidents in 1. 34 would leave no doubt ubout who was 
meant. A third L. Piso is registered as PIR®, C 292, where he is assumed to be « 
consul of unknown date. ‘This is the governor of Hispania Citerior in 25, whom 
‘Tacitus, using an archaism, styles ‘practorem provineiae’ (Iv. 45. 1). It is not 
easy to find « place for him on the Fasti Indeed, it would be justifiable to con- 
Jecture that he was only practorian, the consular legate (L. Arruntius) being kept 
at Rome by Tiberius (p. 442). This Piso baffies identification: perhaps a son of 
the pontifex. 

Marcellus Acserninus was one of the ‘patron! who refused to defend Cn. Piso 
in 2o (111. 11.2). Heis referred to (in reported discourse) among those ‘ad summa 
provectos incorrupta vita et fucundia’ (x1. 6. 2). Hence Borghesi’s assumption 
(accepted by Groag in PER*, C 928) that he reached the consulate, ‘That is most 
dubious.4 More should have been heard of him in the Annaler. Since M, Cla 




















* See Groay' full discussion under PIR®, C 1379, preferring the ecnsul of 14 8. 
sccepted in Rom. Rev. (1930), 3812 400 f 

he supplement is sized, 

‘Taciwus says of Ls Piso the pone 
ane might be tempted to ask wheiher'L. Pdaneus)" be not preferable, ce. [~ Munstus 
Planes, the consul of ao. 15: independence did not un in that family. For dia emend 
Mion, FRS xevt Geas6), 19. 

7 Beran bret deubo whether he was consul (Epigrapica vu (1946), 37) but adie 
hhisy below the line fn his Fast Consaart (1932), 8, withthe remark “se fu governor 
della Spagna cterore nel 25.’ Sex JRS wLy1 (1956), 201 

*"Degravi refuses t adit hie, even witha query, anywhere in his Fas! Conslar, 
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diva Marcellas Aeserninus was a grandson of Pollio on the matemal side, and aa 
orator of great promise, it is strange that Tacitus should have said so little. 
‘Aeserninus was practor in 1g (C7L1*, p. 70). He should have come quickly 19 
the consulate, Decease may be presumed, Tacitus may have missed the fact, if 
and because it was not in the acta serafur: no public funeral. 


64 MARCUS LEPIDUS 


WucH was the ‘capax imperit'(1.13. 2)? Mercusthe consul of 6, or Manias, the 
consul of 11? Where, and how often, does the text of Tacitus have to be altered 

Both men come into the narrative of the year 21, where the consular provinces 
are concerned; and in one of two places the pracnomen must be emended, 'Tibe 
ina dispatch to the Senate suggested that the recrudescence of trouble in Africa 
called for @ proconsul with military experience and in sound bodily health. That 
was seized as a chance for a personal attack by one of the consulars—'quod 
initium Sex. Pompeius agitandi adversas Marcum Lepidum odii nanctus' (11 
32. 2), He described Lepidus as slothful and impoverished, 2 disgrace to his 
ancestors, not good enough for Asia, letalone Africa, ‘The Senate, however, took 
Lepidue under its protection—a quiet decent man, who had done no harm, 
‘mitem magis quam ignayum’, 

‘The attick and the defence arc equally hudicrous, if Marcus Lepidus isis 
‘question. Corrupt, oppressive, or vicious—anything, but not ‘ignavua’ or 
“initis. ‘The consul of 6 had fought in the war in Illyricum and had received the 
ernamenta triumphaia (Velleius 11 114. §3 115. 2 £.5 125, 33 Dio xvi. 13, 2). 

‘The remedy is patent. Read ‘Manium. In the only other passage in the Annales 
which indubitably and incantestably mentions the consul of 11, that framomen 
is also written out in full—defendente ream Manio Lepido fratre’ (nt. 23. 1) 

Despite the unpleasantress, the man went to Asia (32, 2), A M’, Lepidus 
happens to be certified as proconsul of Asia (CIL yt, 398 = 7089: Ephesus)— 
and ten years from the consulate seems to be the normal interval about this 
time 

‘Aftica and the war still had to be provided for, and the Emperor put forward 
two names—M. Lepidum et Junium Bleesum nominavit? (tm. 35, 1). M. 
Lepidus nsturally, for he had served under Tiberius in Mlyricum, The historian 
nowhere mentions the Seipionic ancestry of Lepidus: it may have occurred, 
appropriately, in Book V, when the betrothal (or the marriage) wan regstered 
between Lepidus’ daughter and Drusus, the son of Germanicus (cf. vt. 46. 3). 

TE the above account is aecepted, it follows that only one emendation is aceded 
in the Codex Medicews. On the other hand, “M. Lepidus’ must be restered in 
1. 33,2 and in no fewer than acven other passages where the current dactrine 
(all modern editions), which began with Lipsius and was elaborated by Borghesi 
and by Nipperdey, substintes'M?. Lepidus for M. Lepidus’ # The consequences 





























+ Ror a full statement of the problem, R. Syme, JAS x¥ (1955), 22 ff 
# oc, 2b. oe.a7. 
vine Unt. 2; 35615 $0. 15 1¥, 20,25 36. 35 ME SHE aT. 
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are serious. Manius, the consul of 11, an inconspicuous character, is left with two 
entries only in the Annales (im. 22. ¥; 33. 2). Everything else goes to Marcus 
Lepidus, the ‘vir triumphalis' 





‘There happens to be external and independent proof. Both Marius and 
Marcus held the proconsulate of Asia, But Marcus cannot be the man who weet 
there in 21, An inscription shows that Marcus’ tenure was biennial (A2' 1934, 
87: Cos) Now 21-23 is ruled out: Marcus was certainly in Rome in 22, for he 
then asked the permission of the Senate to repair a family morument, the 
Basilica Acrili (tt. 72. x). His appointment to Asia is registered by Tcitus, in 
26 (08. 56, 3) That was late—but is not inexplicable, He had been elsewhere em- 
ployed in the period when his name would normally have come into the balloting 
for Asia or Africa. 








63. THE CONSPIRACY OF SEIANUS 


“‘Tacrrusknew that the craft and the influence of Seiarms were liable to be magni- 
fied (rv. 11. 2; 57-1). As for the death of Drusus Caesar, he dismissed one 
atrocious legend (IV. 10 £.), He did not try to subvert the whole tradition. The 
revelations about adultery and poison were not disclosed until eight 

lapsed. They may be authentic, or may not.t As for the events of 31, it is not 
‘easy to discover how far the hiscorian may have gone in scepticiam, He could 
recall from his youth the alleged plot of Caecina Alienus and Eprius Marcellus; 
and the destruction of four men of consular rank (in 118) may precede the com- 
position of Book V or the publication of the first hexad. 








‘The letter from Capreae, a8 reported by Cassius Dio (Lvut. 10. r ff), does not, 
it is true, carry any definite accusation that Seianus plotted to smurder Tiberius 
and scize power. Too much shoold not be made of that ostensible omission.* 
Tr cannot prove that such charges had not heen conveyed to Capreae—or were 
‘not produced in the immediate sequel, with suitable names and details, once 
Seianus had been executed as a ‘porniciosissimus hostis p. R.’ (80 he is styled on 
loyal dedication at Lnteramea, JES x57), Josephus states thet there was « great 
conspiracy, Tiberius being warned in time by a message from Antonia, his 





1 Registered by Groag in the addmdom to PIR, A 360 (tt, p. x} but inesutionsly 
adduced for the (impossible) tenure of Asia in 21-2). 

“Tr is unforcunate that chis passage was mistrasslared os well a2 misunderstood by 
1D. Magic, Roman Rule in Asia Minor (1950), 1362. ‘The whole problem has besome 
unnecessarily confused (ef. ib. 1263; 158). 

2'The anly alterarive would be to invent a M, Aemilius Lepidun, oat off. £3, pro 
consul jn 26. 

* Most scholars accept the story, eg. M.-P. Chatlesworth, GAZ! x (1924), 638. For 
strong doubss, H. Dessau, Gesch. der 7. Kaiserzeit t (1926), 22: E, Paratore, Mata 
(oggg), 113 

S°R.'R, Marsh exaggoraen ite value, The Reige af Tiberius (1931), 304, Note that ac- 

janis repented of not bving eatried out » coup when ati consul 





cording t» Dio, 
vu Ba). 
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brother's widow (47 xv. 181 £.)." Suetonius describes Scianus 28 ‘res novas 
molicntem’, and uses the phrase ‘oppressa coniuratione’ (Tib. 65. 2). 

Cassius Dio would be cautious. Not only does he issue a general warning about 
‘conspiracies (Liv. 15. 1 ff). He knew about the destruction af Severus’ Prefect 
of the Guard, the great Fulvius Plautianus, in 20s, and he mentions him in this 
context (Lvitt, 14, 1), though he is usually sparing of references to contemporary 
persons. ‘The parallel was inescapable. It may have determined and distorted 
Dio's portrayal of Seianus. There was no conspiracy of Plautianus—it was all a 
‘oxevipyit (LXV. 3. 3). Hence Dio may have suppressed evidence that pointed 
to there having been, at some stage, a conspiracy of Seianus* 

‘Tacitus would also be cautious. ‘There is no means of knowing what distinc 
tions he drew or what doubts he expressed when narrating the fall of Scianus, 
He has several subsequent references, which deserve close scrutiny. He reports 
an allegation that P. Vitellius, in charge of the aerariwom militare, was ready to 
help Scianus with funds for ‘res novae’(V. 8. 1). ‘The consul Memmius Regulus, 
on provocation, attacked his colleague Fulcinius Trio for being ‘noxiumn coniura~ 
tionis’ (v. 11. 1)—but with no danger to the latter. Three Roman knights 
succumbed ‘coniurationis erimine’ (vt. 14. 1), The knight M, Terentius in hia 
oration refers to himself and others as ‘cunctos qui novissimi consilii expertes 
fuimus’ (vt, 8, 3) and refers to ‘insidiae in rem publicam, consilia caedis adversum 
imperatorem’ (ib. 6). Finally, Tacitus is careful to adduce a name. In 36 a certain 
woman was charged with treason—'multorum amoribus famosa Albucilla, cui 
mutrimonium cum Satrio Secundo coniurationis indice fuerat’ (Vi. 47. 2). Her 
husband, Satrius Secundus, was also mentioned in the speech of Terentius (v1. 
8. 5): ‘etiam Satrium atque Pomponium venerabamur', Was the information he 
‘gave authentic? And did he survive his patron by many days? Satrius Secundus 
was a client of Seianus, he had indicted the historian Cremutius Cordus six 
yeaa earlier (IV. 34.1). 

‘Was there a conspiracy of Seianus? Many scholars believe in itt A few are 
sceptical The proper questions have not always been asked: when precisely 
did it take shape, with what purpose, and with what allies (cf. p. 405)? 

Governmental acts and professions tended to create unwarranted scepticism at 
Rome. The historian Tacitus may have found it necessary to refute opinions that 
there had not at any time been any kind of plot (compare the observations about 
the Pisonian conspiracy, xv. 73. 2). The imperial minister, towards the end, may 
have started to plan some counterstroke, whatever be the ‘novissimum’ con- 
silium’ to which M. Terentius is made to allude.’ 

‘The doom of Aclius Seianus fell on October 18 of the year 41 (ILS 157). The 
Emperor's suspicions had begun to form many months earlier, as is clear from the 

1 It would help to know what it conveyed—and when it came. M. P. Charlesworth 
dates it quite earty in the year (0.¢. 636). 

1 Segoe Resemrenn, Hes esi (9s) ss. 

1 apc apologue’ of Tiberi Tas RS. Roger, Criminal ri and Criminal 
Legislation uncer Tiberius (1935), 114 fl; B. Ciaceri, Tiberi’ (r944), 314 f 

-g, H. Furneaux in his edition of the Arnales, (Oxford, 1896), 150 f.;1H. Dessau, 
0.6. 7463 F. BL Marsh, 0. 304 
“Thus, explicitly, M. P. Charlesworth, 0c. 657. 
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account of Cassius Dio (Lm. 7. 3 ff). For Suetonius, Seianus is a congpirator. 
But he is also the dupe whom ‘Tiberius destroyed—‘spe acfinitatis ac tribuniciae 
potestatis deceptum inopirantern criminatus est pudenda miserandaque oratione” 
(Tid. 65. 1), According to Tacitus the minister succumbed to thesuperior craft of 
the Emperor (iv. r. 2). 





66. IMPERIAL VIRT! 





ES 


‘Ts engaging topis has not gone short of exponents. The legends on coins 
furnish visible guidance to the policy of the Roman government, or at lesst to its 
professions; and a nurnber of valuable studies are available, discussing the various 
ethical qualities that were advertised on the coinage as attributes of the Cacsars.* 
Some of the ecifying assertions tend to be taken at face value, but others ought 
to excite immediate susplcion, Indeed, conconoia exencit Wat must have dis- 
surbed contemporaries, as suggesting the contrary cLawesrta is not devoid of 
sinister connotationa;} and PaoviDETIA might attest the auppreasion of a con 
apiracy.* Others again have to be carefutly assessed in relation to the facts of his 
tory. Not all stand the test, but some come off without reproach, auch as the 
MoDeRATIO of Tiberits CaesarS 

Litte, it might seem, now remains to be said. Yet there are two aspects that 
an repay attention. First, the derivation of sundry governmental vietues in a 
straight line from the political language of the late Republic (which coloured oF 
even tainted them for ever)® Secondly, imperial literature. The Panegyrices of 
Pliny yields a spanteneous and bountiful harvest: many chapters of that apeech, 
could beer coin legends for their title.” More instructive, however, is the negative 
evidence of an anti-governmental writer. 

“Tacitus furnishes startling exemplifications. Some 'virtues' he will hardly ever 
admit in relation to emperors. ‘Thus ‘pie-as' only for Nero, ironically (xu. §. 23 
sy, 3.3), ‘providenta’ for Claudius, in derision (xut, 3. 1)* “Providentia’ occurs 


+ Expedialy the pioneer work of H Mattingly in the intrhctin to BMC, R. Emp: 
alse C-. V. Sutherland, Comage fx Reman Inert Policy 32 ca. 881930, pat, 
nti, Proc, Bitoni (6937), tose fora het 

ily detec os poopestesof tne ruler (eword Ang? 
followsna) M, Geant, Rovaan Fnevial Money (asa). 167, tn geontal ww tow La Wither, 
PW ean). Bes Ca Regen mei 3 app de eee C98 
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2 Raps Oherewionh, Pree. SrA satm (path t12 

4d, Hare, Th Rew, Xxx (2096), 114 ke M. Grant, Reman Anniversary Iaues (1050), 
6a (on the erovipertis series of Thetis), Oberve IES 157 & (eanmemontrg the 
earuction of Sean 

TC. HEV. Buterand, RS sav (1938, 149 9; Conape br Romer Imperial Policy 
ar ncm43. GR (988).97 fat muthor argue that the parallel Aupondl wither nama 
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bhtnd'e em). Fora late dating, M. Grant; Reman cencersry Testes (1950), 47. For the 
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‘nowhere else in the Annales. Indeed, the historian seems to regard a number of 
the words with extreme distaste. ‘They are seldom allowed, sive in apecches, 
and these serve to illustrate his deliberate choice, his delicate feeling For lan 


Froman early date “seternitas’ had come to be predicated of Rome's dorainion— 
and essociated with the ruler.* Ovid even ealls Caesar Augustus ‘acternus’ (Fasti 
un, 42t f; Ex Penton, 2, 48). Tacitus allowed “actersitas' ones im the Historige 
(1. 84, 42 Otho on the Empire, cited om p. 155). The word occurs once in the 
Abmmales (x. 7. x: ‘seternitatem famae’, in a reported speech). A kindred notion 
is ‘perpetuitar'—nowhere in the nneles, and he does not like ‘perpetuus’ 
either More remarkable perhaps is the evidence about ‘felicitas', inherited by 
the Caesars from the generals of the Republic-+ Tt was promptly applied to the 
blessings of their rule: Ovid has ‘felicia saecula’ (Trista 1. 2. 103). Tacitus did 
not avoid the word “felicitas’in his earlier writings (three times in the dericela, 
sixteen in the Hixtoriae), and he duly paid his tribute to the ‘felictas temporum’ 
that dawned after the tyranny of Domitian (Agr. 3. 1; Hirt 1.1. 4). Yet ‘felicitas’ 
is employed only twice in the Artnaley, in specches—Suillius Rufus about Seneca 
(oat. 42, 4), Sencen in deprecation about himselF (ttv. 53. 2). The adjective 
‘felix’ shows oniy two instances there, ‘faustus’ only four-—because each was 
associated with official prayers or professions. Hence “feliciter’ only once, and 
‘most ironicaly.* 

“Tusttia! was one of the virtues oa the golden shield of Augustus (Res Geitae 
34s cf ps 424), and it appeared on the Roman coinage under Tiberius.’ Tacitus 
exhibits no liking for the word, It ia attcated three times in the Aznales, twice in 
reported speech (2. x2. 23 RIV. 20. 5), and once applied to an individual—not 
fn empercr, but a vietim of the Neconian tyranny, the vious Barea Soranus 
(avr. 23. 1). Again, tanquitar! emerged as an offical legend under Vespasian it 
‘was dropped by Domitian, but at once installed again by Nerva® The word is 
found only twice in the Annales (xv. 2. 3: XVI. 23. 1). Hadrian was the first ruler 
to proclaim ‘indulgentia Augusti"°—benevolent, buat conveying the benevolence 
of a master (ef. ‘clementia’), The word occurs once in the Anneles (sit. §7. 1, of 
the gods, ina foreign context). 




















1 For the types of words he svoide ste App. 42; for the vocabulary of the speeches, 
App. 30 

PEP, Chasleaworth, Harts Th. Reo, wets (1936) 507 HU: Teatnahy, Hermer 
suxavt (0943), 313 HCl p. 208. 

"He has ‘perpetuus only in Dinh §. 4 and_ An. xv. at, 2, For the numismtic history 
of these words see M. Grant, Aspect af the Princbate of Tiberius (roso), 83 

4, Gage, Rev. arc, xxat (1920), 1 £5 Me Grant, 08. 76 f 

5 cf, HLS s1a (Narbo): ‘saecult flict. 

4 ii 17. 2a reference im alleged pohoning. 

1 BMG R. Bmp. (2939), 13+. Tee a surprisingly rare legend. As Mateinaly points ont 
ib, 1 (2036), samwnt), dcussiog the Wivtmta avowsT, cf Nera, Trajan dd not uae 
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Not all of the imperial ‘virtues’ fell under the interdict of the senatorial his- 
torian. ‘Moderatio’ was not spoiled by Tiberius, or ‘constantin’ by Claudius. 
And it would be excessive to claim that the words here singled out were eschewed 
or discarded by Tacitus solely and precisely because they had been annexed 2s 
artributea of the Cascars. A decper cause was working tothesame end. The Reman 
historians were repelled by the noble and improviag phraseology that lent itself 
9 readily to political eratory and political deceit. Thus Sallust (ef. p. 135), thus 
Tacitus (p. 344). The phenomenon is in accord with other anti-Ciceronian 
features of their style and thought, Tacitus went to extreme lengths in his die- 
trust; measured by vocabulary, his pessimiam grows more intense. After the 
mincr works he does not again employ ‘integritas’ acd ‘humanitas'; while 
“prudentia’ and ‘veritas’ are dropped after the first hexad of the Annales. Tacitus 
elected 2 bleak world for his habitation (cf. p. 545). 








‘The process of attaching various persorifications to the Emperor went on 
steadily. The coinage of Hadrian echibits no fewer than six new specimens: 
‘diseiplina’, ‘hilaritas’, ‘indulgentia’, ‘iberalitas’, ‘patienti’, ‘tranquillitas!* 
Some of them are highly instructive, ‘Disciplina’ has its origin in the military 
‘phere, but the legend had no long survival on the coins.) As for ‘hilaritas, 
Velicius Patcreulus (tt. 127. 4) had evoked in laudation the ‘prisea hilaritas’ of 
Aclins Seianus. Tacitus eschews that word, and ‘tranquillitas’ is admitted only 
fonce in the Anales, in Tiberius’ leticr to his minister (tv. 40. 6). 














67. THE TABULA HEBANA 


WHEN Augustus died, the consuls for 15 had already been elected, but not the 
praetors, The list had been drawn up (twelve names this time for twelve places) 
and it was ready to go before the electoral bedly. Tiberius read out that Vist to the 
Senate—candidatos practurae duodecim nominavit’ (1.14. 4). 

“To explain what the new raler’a action signified, the historian interpolates « 
note: ‘tum primum ¢ campo comitie ad patres translata sunt’, &. (15, 1). 
Similarly, the year after, he reporta the first consular elections to be held under 
the new system, and goes on to confess his uncertainty about the exact procedure 
followed by Tiberius inthe presentation of candidates—'de comitiis consularibus, 
‘quae tum primum illo principe ac deinceps furere, vix quicquam firmare ausim’, 
Se. (81. 1). 

‘Tus was abolished the last pretence of free election by the Populus Romanus; 
and the change was made (it can be assumed) under injunction from the dead 
Prinoeps, whose Res Gestue proclaimed that he gave sovereign power back to 
Senate and People. Not indeed that the aszembly of the Comitia Centuriats 
was abolished in 14. Various traditional ceremonies had to be gone through 
before a consul was well and traly elected. Pliny praised Trajan for the exemplary 








1 Ror the latter quality cf. M. Grant, Num Ohrom.! x (1950), 23 f. Tt had valuable and 
Stoic connotations, 
3], Beaujes, 0. 434. 9 ib, 164, 
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‘patience with which he endured ‘longum illud carmen comitiorum’ (Pan. 63. 2); 
and Cassius Dio (under the year 32) refers to the symbolical survival in his own 
day, Gove eo einén Boxeiv piyveatas (LVIM. 20. 4). 

‘So far the change. The process of limiting the powers of the Comitia Centuriata 
hhad been carried some distance before the death of Augustus, in fact if not in 
Jaw, as the historian discreetly indicates, ‘nam ad eam diem, etsi potissirna arbitrio 
principis, quacdam tamen studiis tribuum fiebant’ (15. 1). And indeed, the 
bronze tablet found at the colony of Heba in Etruria discloses a law, the Lex 
Valeria Cornelia of a.b. 5, concerning the ‘destinatin’ of candidates for consulate 
and practorship. It is embedded in the rogatio about the funeral honours in 
memory of Germanicus Caesar in 19, one of the items of which is five new 
centuriae added to the existing ten named after the Caesars Gaius and Lucius: 
‘utiq. ad X] / centur. Caesarum quae de cos, pr. destinandis suffragium ferre 
solent adiciantur V centurfiae].”" 

‘The Lex Valeria Cornelia enjoined that the senators along with the knights on 
the jury panels should constitute ten centuriae, to select candidates, before the 
final vote and ratification by the Comitia Centuriata. ‘The immediate purpose of 
the law seems clear enough—the new body was to function very much as a 
centuria praerogativa, to influence (if it had not already decided) the elections. 

‘The new document raises many problems, with abundant discussion, though 
not 40 much about the historical bearing of the law for the Principate of Augustus 
and for the year 5 in particular.* That is not so easy to divine. 

‘There is room for differences of opinion about the procedure af election pre- 
viously employed, and ahout the measure of freedom permitted by Caesar 
Augustus.! On the face of things the Lex Valeria Cornelia appears to mark a deci 
tive stage in the degradation of the Comitin Centuriata, It might not be so. The 
previous decade had been a critical period for the Roman government, with need 
for tight control. Competition for the consulate will not have been free and casy, 
for example, in the year following the exile of Julia and the destruction of Tull 
Antonius. One might wonder whether more candidates than two were normally 
permitted to get as far as having their names accepted by the magistrate presiding 
at the elections. 

“The law was passed in the year after Ti. Claudius Nero came back to power 
and influence, now Ti. Caesar, the son of Caesar Augustus. ‘The reform was 
perhaps much less objectionable than what had gone before. Not ‘auctoritas’ 
(that is, ‘potentia’), but a constitutional provision, with the added advantage that, 
comnbining senators and knights in the predominant electoral body, it could be 
advertised as ‘concordia ordinum'. Nor was it inapproptiate to employ the 
names of Gaius and Lucius. Being ‘principes iuventutis’, they had been the 
leaders of the ‘ordo equester’. And Augustus insisted on commemorating them. 














"The document was first published in Not. Sewoi Lxxtt (1947), 49 fF A revised text and 
apparatus is furnished by J. H. Oliver and R. E. A. Palmer, AJP taxy (2954), 225 ff, 
whence V. Ehrenberg and A. H. M, Jones, Documents ltustrating the Reigns of Auguitus 
‘and Tiberius (2955), n0. 94: 
* See the lengthy bibliographies in G. Tibileti, Principe e magistrati repubblicani (1953), 
283 fl; Oliver and Palmer, o.c. 225 
4 A large measure of liberty ts postulated by A. H. M. Jones, FRS xv (s935), 9 
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‘There is 2 further, and 2 different problem: Tacitus and the change he reports 
in A. 14. How does he stand when confronted with the new evidence emerging 
from the Tabula Hetana? 

eis hasty to assume that he is totally in ercor. Can the historian and the Tabula 
de combined, or correlated? One careful investigation tries to rescue something, 
of his eredit. In a.p. 14 (it is suggested) the ten cmturiae of the Lex Valeria 
Cormeita (senators and knights) now become the main electing body, supersedingg 
the Comitia Cencuriata, Tacitus says ‘© campo comitia ad patres transiats’. 
Speaking of ‘patres' he is not quite adequate—for the body comprised knights 25 
well a senator." 

‘There is a difficulty. ‘The ten conturiae (exen if convoked somewhere lsc) 
belong to the mechaniam of Comitia Centuriats, to the Campus, whereas ‘patres? 
in x senatorial writer should mean (rust mean) the Senate, in the Curia, not 
just a collection of senators somewhere elae—still lesn a mixed body ia which 
‘senators are only a minority. Other evidence indicates that the main and decisive. 
part of the elections was now and henceforth conducted in and by the Senate 
(set below), Moreover, ifthe arrangement devised in A.D. § for ‘destinatio” sub- 
Bisted after 14, a precise date will have to be found for its supersession. Mere 
‘desuetudine’ will not do, ifthe thing mattered? The record of Tacitus is extant 
down to the beginning of 29. 

Periaps it would be bester for the present to keep the Tabula Hebana out of 
the question and refrain from combining heterogeneous pieces of evidence. Ona 
piece is baffling, and may be unimportant. Not so the other. Profit can accrue 
from a closer scrutiny of the historian, 

‘Born not longafter the beginning of Nevo'sreign, Tecitusin his youth had known 
men who could tell him about the eventsof ty and 20 at Teast (ef. 1. 16, x). The 
precise date at which direct clection by the People was abrogated could be 
ascertained, and it ought to have attracted 2 senator's attention when he came to 
write about the succestors of Augustus, 

Tacitus (t ean be argued) went ta the acta seman. The structureof hia writing, 
is revealing. After the note explaining the transfer of the elections (15. 1), he 
reverts to senatorial husiness with the words ‘inter quae tribani plebei petivere” 
(15, 2). [tis an annalistic item—ceremonial games in honour of the deceased 
ruler, and where the money is to come from. Deliberate, and itis almost bathos. 
It's not certain that the predecessors of Tacitus would have bothered to record 
that detail. Further, under 15, he refers to the imperial orations for guidance 
about the consular elections (1. 8r. 1) "That is the last item in 2 sequence (from 
1. 72 onwards), Comparison with Cassius Dio (Lt. 14) shows that Dio for the 
year 15 followed an annalist who had made a remarkably different selection of 
‘senatorial business (cf. App. 36). 

‘That & not all. Tacitus under the year 19 puts on record a selection of the 











1" G. Tibileet, oc. 169, of 176, Apparently approved, of at lett not criticiand, by 
HM. Last in his discussion of Tibilett’'s book RS xstv (1954). 121). Agsinat, A. HM 
Jones, FRS ay (1955), 18 The express testimony of Tacitus (f 15.1) ought nover to have 
‘been doubted or infringed. 

“J'Tibilers (o.c. 186) suggests that pornibility for the exctusion of knights from the 
‘aseemblea destaatcce." 
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‘*honores' voted for Germanicus (1. 83). The account is interrupted by 2 sarcastic 
observation from the Emperor, modifying and abating one proposal (p. 279). 
‘Tacitus knows what he is talking about. No mention of the five centuriae (2s 
revealed by the Tabula Hebana), but he can sum up: ‘pleraque manent, quaedam 
statim omissa sunt aut vetustas oblitteravit’ (83. 4). 


‘The change carried out in 14 was unobtrusive (and made little difference). 
‘An inattentive writer could miss it. Nothing in Suetonius—and nothing in Dio, 
though Dio’s subsequent remarks about the elections under Tiberius imply it 
(vit. 20), If necessary, an inscription proves that under Tiberius the Senate 
selected the consuls—‘per commendation. | Ti. Caesaris Augusti | ab senatu. cos, 
dest. | patrono’.! 

Even a contemporary says less than might have been expected. Velleius Pater- 
culus and his brother were on the fist drawn up by Cacsar Augustus and 
bequeathed to Tiberius. What interests Velleius is that unique felicity, and the 
social prestige of the other candidates, Velleius mentions the ‘ordinatio comi- 
tiorum’, but his words, examined without prepossessions, give no sign that he 
was putting on record novel method of election.* 

‘New documents such as the Tabula Hebana run the risk of being estimated 
above and beyond their due. What wasiin fact the fate of the Lex Valeria Cornelia? 

‘The device promulgated in A.0. § may not have lasted very long. According 
to Dio there was rioting in 7, and Augustus appointed (dnéSage) all the 
candidates (LV. 34. 2). This is the first record of any electoral disturbances since 
19 mc, Was the Lex Valeria Cornelia still in operation 

the evidence of a careful and reputable historian indicates that the decnve 
stage in the election of consuls and practors was transferred to the Senate in 
14. Ifthe ten centuriae subsisted thereafter, they can only have been a part of the 
ceremonial, of the ‘longum illud carmen comitiorum’, on which they had been 
superimposed by the law of a.0. 5, That is, of no importance whatsoever. 

All in all, it might be safest to suppose that the operation of the ten centuriae for 
elections was suspended by a senatus consultum in A.D. 14. Those centuriae bore 
the names of the Caesars Gaius and Lucius. Identical honours (or at least no less) 
had to be voted when Germanicus died. Again, in 23, after the death of Drusus, 
the son of Tiberius. They arein fact attested.* The next occasion would have come 
in 37, on the decease of the young Ti. Caesar, the son of Drusus Caesar, equal 
heir with Cafigula, and in fact adopted by him as his son. 











* ILS 44 (Allifae). The words in italics depend on the copy of Antonius Augustinas. 
‘The person honoured (his name is missing) had either not yet entered on office, oF died 
before his consulate. 

* Velleius tt. 124. 3 £: ‘primum principalium cius operum fuit ordinatio comitiorum, 
quam manu sus seriptam divus Augustus reliquerst. quo tempore mihi fratrique meo, 
candidatis Cacaaris, proxime 2 nobilissimis ac sacerdotalibus viris destinari practoribus 
contig’, &e. For ‘ordinatio comitiorum’, ef. Pliny, Pan. 72. 1. Velleius a litte later, in 
1 general panegyric of the new reign, has ‘summats e foro seditio, ambitio campo, 
condia curia” (tt, 126. 2). 

2 Te is denied by M. Gelzer, Festschrift fur Rudolf Egger 1 (Klagenfurt, 1952), 84 f. 

‘4 AB 1933, Bo (Lei in Tareacanensis). 
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Suspended by senatus consultum in 14 (s0 it could be argued), the mixed 
<centuriae ordained by the Lex Valeria Cornelia could easily have been revived 
for the electiors at any time, So could the integral Comitia Centuriata. No man. 
can tell what forms and pageantry were adopted in jo when Aelius Seianus was 
proclaimed on the Aventine (of all places), if credit be given (and there is 
nothing; epainst it) tan inscription most peculiar that alludes to the “inprobae: 
comitiae / [g]ute fuerunt in Aventino ubi / [SciJanus cos, factus est’.* Caligula 
brought back fece elections in 38, itis recorded, but dropped them in 39, revert~ 
ing to the practices of Tiberius (Dio 1x, 9.6; 20. 45, ef. Suetonius, Cal, 16, 2). 

Caligula wished to publish a reaction and advertise 3 oxya “fs Sywonpartas. 
‘There was rothing init, It would be fanciful to auppose that Caligula went back 
to the Comitia Centurista because he did nat wish to reste five more centurion 
in honour of the young Ti. Caesar, thus perpetuating the name and memory oF 
the boy he had murdered. Tt is alto fanciful to discard a consular historian in 
favour of ephemeral arrangements, dutifully commemorated on tablets of bronze 
by the loyal zeal of small towns. 











68. TACITUS AND THE JURISTS 


Reconnine at the end of the year 22 the decease of Ateivs Capito, Tacitus 
evokes for damaging comparison the other luminary of Augustan days, Antstius 
Labeo (rit. 75). Posterty claimed them as founders of rival schools of juris 
prudence (Dig. 1. 2. 2. 47 #.). Without due warrant: and nobody has been able to 
Justify the dichotomy.* 

Rivalry there certainly was, and 4 succession of jurists, It i expedient to note 
the names furnished by the Digest. ‘The Proculian schoo! derived from Antistivs 
‘Labeo through M, Coccejus Nerva (suff. 21 or 22). Next came Proculs, whose 
nomenclature, status, and personality balfle inquiry. Hlia successor was Fegaots, 
<conaul uncer Vespasian and pracfectus uri early in the reign of Domitian, There 
followed Javentiua Celaus, and after him the younger Jurentius (pr. 105, uff 
. 117) along with Neratius Priscus (exff. 99). 

‘The other school, ostensibly descending from Ateius Capito, takes shape with 
Masusias Szhinus, or rather with C. Cassius Longinas (ruff. 30). ‘The next 
representative is Cn. Aralenus Caelius Sabinus (suf. 60). then Javolenus 
Priseus (suff 86), who lived long enough to be the teacher of P. Salvius Julianus 
(cos, 148)4 





‘The historian Tacitus nowhere discloses any abnormal preoccupation with the 
science of jurisprudence. The men, however, were variously noteworthy. He 
exploits and deaounces Ateius Capito as the type of jurist subservient to power 


1 TES 044. ef R Sore, Hermes trax (1956) 289 

+ F, Schult Roman Legal Science (1946) 119 

1 For dale of rank and origin ste W. Kurkel, Herkoy? u sosile Stella der 1. 
Darter (1952) 

4 Dig ts 2. Along with Julianes inthe sucoveion to Jnvolonut are nained Abumivg 
‘Valens and Tuscanus (1.2, 3.53), probably of no great consequence, 
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(Ann. 11. 70. 3), parallel in abasement to Q. Haterius among the orators (p. 581)- 
A further fact drew him: Capito was a famous sacerdotal lawyer and member of 
the XV viri sf. Indeed, in the obituary (11.75) the historian goes too far—con- 
sulatum ei adceleraverat Augustus ut Labeonem Antistium isdem artibuss praecel~ 
lentem dignatione eius magistratus antiret’. Now it happens to be recorded that 
Augustus offered the consulate to Labeo, who refused it (Dig. 1. 2. 2. 47). There 
can haye been no marked acceleration for Capito, already a notable expert at the 
time of the Ludi Saeculares in 17 v.c, (cf. Zosimus 1t. 4. 2). He only became 
suffectus in 4.0. 5, Was not that through the favour of Tiberius (who came back to 
power and influence the year before)? 

Cocceius Nerva, an intimate friend of Tiberius Caesar, was the only senator 
who accompanied him to Capreae, and he died there (tv. 58. 1; VI. 26. ££). The 
Jow social status of Masurius Sabinus made it unlikely that he could appear in 
the pages of the Annales, and the same reason may have debarred Proculus.* 
Cassius Longinus was a nobilis, of an historic family; he governed Syria, and 
‘carns praise for insisting on the military discipline of ancient days (xit. 12, 1). 
‘The note of severity recurs (x11. 48); his good sense deprecates lavish victory 
honours for Nero (xi. 41. 4); and he is accorded a powerful oration in the Senate 
(atv. 43 £.), Nero suspects him, and he is sent into exile (xvt. 7 ff). 

Cassius Longinus enjoyed the author's interest for various reasons. He can 
further produce an aristocratic jurisprudent unknown to the Digest—'Caninius 
Rebilus, ex primoribus peritia legum et pecuniae magnitudine’ (x1tt, 30. 2), 
stigmatized ‘ob libidines muliebriter infamis’, and contrasted with the excellent 
L, Volusius. ‘This was the man (suff. 37) who offered to assist with money Julius 
Graecinus, the parent of Agricola, and was repulsed (Seneca, De ben. 11. 21. 6), 
No other author names him. 

Closer to his own time, ‘Tacitus had personal acquaintance with several great 
lawyers. He could have seen the venerable Cassius Longinus, back in Rome: he 
died in Vespasian’s reign (Dig. 1. 2. 2. 52). Of the more recent masters of jut 
prudence, there was Cn. Arulenus Caelius Sabinus, whose rare gentilicium recurs 
in the official nomenclature of Junius Rusticus.* Pegasus was a portent, not only 
for his erudition (they called him ‘liber, non homo’), but for his lowly extraction : 
the son, itis said, of 2 ship's captain in the imperial navy (Schol. on Juvenal 1v, 
76). He became Prefect of the City, pechaps nominated by Domitian at the very 
outset of the reign, compare Juvenal 1v. 77: ‘attonitae positus modo vilicus 
urbi’. His gentilicium is nowhere attested, and the cognomen is exceptionally rare.? 

‘The Historige would have a place for Pegasus, also for Javolenus Priscus (1uff. 
86), who was still alive when the work was published (cf. p. 9x). ‘This man, by 
his full style ‘C, Octavius Tidius Tossianus L. Iavolenus Priscus’, held important 
provincial posts (ILS tor, ef. App. 14): presumably of non-senatorial stock and 
‘adlectus inter praetorios' by Vespasian. Tguvium in Umbria was his home: 
‘Tavolenus! (very rare) and “Tidius’ (not common) oceur there.* His friend the 
poet, Passennus Paullus, belongs to the neighbour city of Asisium (p. gr). 

+ For speculation about the identity of Proculus, W. Kunkel, oc. 123 

3 The latter, suffeet consul in 92, is styled ‘Q. Arf’ (FO xind); “Q. Arulenus Rust{” 
(Fanti Pocent). + W. Kunkel, oc. 133 £. Perhaps a ‘Cornelius’, see App. 94. 

4 W, Kunkel, o.¢. 238 That scholar’s statement of the case could be made mare 
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‘The Neretii come from Ssepinum in Samnium, an old local family *.4E 
1927, 118): adlected into the patriciate by Vespasian, cf. ILS 1032, which, 
though acephalbus, is convincingly attributed to L. Neratius Marcellus (suffectur 
in 9g, taking the place of the Emperor). Now the jurist L, Neratius Priscus was 
‘the brother of Marcellus (Dig. x0000t. 7. 12, 42). He should therefore be identi- 
‘fed with the man of that name siffecus a5 colleague of M. Annius Verus in 97. 
Hee was legate of Pannonia (IS 1033 f.." Legend acccued to the memory of 
Nenatlus Priscus—it is alleged that ‘Trajan thought of him for the succession 
(HA, Haér. 4. 8). 

‘As for the two Juventié Celsi, the elder is little more than name in the Digest, 
‘The younger, by full nomenclature ‘P. Tuventius Celsus T. Aufidius Hoenius 
Severiamus', was to have a long. carcer. Consul suffect presumably shout 127, 
he was consul again as ordinarius in 129, sharing the farce: with L. Neratius 
Marcellus (now aged shout severey), Hi region ani town are nat attested.) There 
ray have been something in his earlier yeara to bring him into the Hiitoriae: 
acertain Juventius Celaus, accused of conspiracy towards the end of Domitian’s 
reign, gained immunity by promising to act a8 an informer, and eo outlived the 
‘tyrant (Dio txvs. 13. 3). Malice would combine with morality or paradox to 
ensure that the incident was not forgotten, 














69. BOUDICCA’S REBELLION 


‘TacrTes' narration (x1v. 29-36) has been impugned, from various points of 
supposed vantage. First of all, the cause of the rising in Britain. Cassiue Dio 
supplies. something different (tatt. 2. 1): the procurator Decianus Catus laid 
elaim to sums of money that the Emperor Claudius had bestowed upon the 
Jeading men among the natives, and Seneca, who had forced them to contract 
Ioans (to 2 total of ten million denari)extracted repayment al at once, oppzes- 
sively, It was Boudicea (continues Dio), a woman of royal stock, who stirred up 
discontent and led the revolt. 

Dio assigns no other cause, Senesa’s usury has proved too tasty a morsel for 
scholars to pass over, Few omit it. Some even affirm that Dio's statement is sober, 


pote, Sone hare tren fw 2 won. or Nelson ia Dalen agin Spe, 
tte Hebilerioe (099) 237 

“Dae consular year ofthe jurist was long in goubt and the problem was not abvays 
adequately trested (og, by A. Berger, PM nvr, 2549) A. Gasser, Nowa (0982), 140) 
“ne Foss Permits tm publ Hi toys, dnoweds lv Warnes Prisco vue 8, 
whom sore Semity wit she ars CW Keel, 1041 G. Rarer Sh Rom 
gsi) 368). Bat the ne: Ontan fragment (AB toss, 20, cl App. fo) necessitates snot 
whois preferable,cf, A. Garcetti, Aeeumxxvit (1953), 351; K. Syme, FRSxumtt (1953), 
“There is a third homonym (omitied by Degrassi from his Festi Consolan), namely the 
tmen who, governed Perron InBrior nd Pomorie Boperin (wth hs pronto ILS 
Toy, tft probably ueder Hada. 

Noe tery naan, ofp. 233% 

4 See W. Kile fo. 147), sho lays empais onthe rae nomen “Heeniewtch has 
tuo exampen at Fanaa Petre (GPE my 5x63 F). Notes tht Juventi are mamerout 
nd important a Bria (PIR | 89: sos. 
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accurate, and valuable." It can serve to supplement Tacitus, or correct him.* 
‘That historian did not register the itern about Seneca. Why? Because (it is 
contended) he is here transcribing Fabius Rusticus, notoriously the friend and 
client of Seneca.? Dio, however, reproduces the elder Pliny.* 

‘To waive for the moment the question of sources. Tacitus (itis fair conjecture) 
‘was familiar with the story about Seneca —and dismissed it, He had let fall a 
hint previously—‘Ttaliam et provincias immenso faenore haurini' (xm. 42. 4). It 
‘occurs, as is appropriate, in the diatribe which Tacitus composes for Suillius 
Rufus, Seneca’s bitter enemy. Before Dio is played against Tacitus, it would be 
‘well to note and assess the allegations against Seneca which that writer elsewhere 
serves up with such relish (LXt. 10. 1 f.5 12, 1), many of them monstrous. Dio 
found abundant scandal in his sources, and he was animated by a double pre~ 
juice against Senece (p. $5t). 

‘When Tacitus composed the life of Agricola, he was content to describe the 
insurrection in the most general terms (Agr. 5. 3 f.; 15-16. 2): no tribe or town 
is there named. Further, he allows the Caledonian chieftain Calgacus to make a 
startling reference to it in his oration: a Brigantian rising led by a woman, and 
the capture of a legionary camp.5 In the Annales he is full and precise (x1v. 31). 
After the death of King Prasutagus (he states) the vassal principality of the Iceni 
‘was incorporated in the province. Centurions and fiscal agents proceeded to work 
their will, rapacious and violent, not sparing from outrage Boudicca the widow 
and her daughters. The Iceni took up arms, and the Trinovantes quickly joined, 
having grievances of their own (Camulodunum and its veteran colonists). 

Dio has none of these things, and no name of any tribe or town.¢ Hlis account is, 
‘verbose, and miserable. Much of itis taken up by an oration af Boudicca inciting 
the Britons to revolt. From first to last there is perhaps only one item that could 
be safely used, the statement that Suetonius Paulinus was compelled to fight a 
pitched battle (txit. 8. 1). Tacitus (xtv. 34. 1) attributes the general's decision to 
his own choice of time and place. Not perhaps a serious discrepancy. 

‘Tacitus, it should seem, furnishes the necessary facts. Tt has been asserted, 
however, that his account is dominated by conventional themes (native liberty 
against Roman oppression), coloured and overlaid with literary elaborations; the 
actions of robbery and violence he reports come from rhetorical stock-in-trade: 
there is no reason to believe that the incorporation of Prasutagus’ kingdom led 
to a deterioration in imperial administrative methods or that the Roman colonists 
‘of Carmulodumum (founded a decade earlier) suddenly took to evil ways? 





1G, Walser, Rom, das Reich und die fremden Vather im der Geschichtsschreitung der 
frihen Kaiserseit (1951), 92; 230; 133. 

* Thus C. E. Stevens, who links it to Nero's intention of evacuating Britain (Suetonius, 
Nero 18)—which he dates to s8 (CR ixv (1951), 4. This is a double paradox: for 
the value of Suetonius story see p. 490. » G. Walser, o.¢. 131. 

* ib, 130. Among the reasons advunced isthe invective against Nero in Boudicea's speech. 

> Mgr. 34. 5:"Brigantes fernina duce exurere coloniam expurnare cesta, oe nisi felicitas 
jn socardiaen vertsset, exuere jugum potuere.’ The author knew that no camp was 
‘captured (cf, 16. 1), and “Brigantes’ may be deliberate—a boastful Caledonian’s error. 

Te should of courte be Dome in mind thet “Dio' hece is Xiphilinus’ version. But 
Xiphilinus cannot be Blamed for monstrosities like Boadicea’s oration. 

*G. Walser, 0.¢. 135. 
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‘These objections miss the mark. Critics of Tacitus are themselves influenced 
by conventional themes, but of another cort, viz. the excellence of Roman rule ot 
the ravages of shetoricamong Raman historians. Certain facts should be recalled. 
Anrexation tended to provoke immediate rebellion in vassal kingdoms. Thus 
Judaea in Ap. 6, Mauretania under Caligula, Thrace under Claudius. Even a hint 
af Roman methods was enough to alarm the natives. When it was reported that 
their ruler was about to introduce a census on the Roman mode, the tribesmen 
of Gietis in Cilicla Aspera took to the mountains (vt. 41. 1). 

Next, the operttions of warfare. This episode crew from Mommsen his 
celebrated verdict, damning Tacitus as a military historian.‘ Manyhave concurred. 
‘Thus it can be alleged that Tacitus ‘cared cothing for and knew nothing of 
geography or strategy’.* Not all of the eritics are judicious—or even accurate. 
‘Momumsen in his owa reconstruction of what happened innocently took over 
from the Caledonian chieftain (Agr, 3t.§) the storming of a legionary camp (ie. 
that of IX Hispana) by the Brigantes; and he cast doubt on Tacitus’ statement 
that Suetonius Paullinus marched to London. Agein, a recent eritic inadvertently 
zssumes that Paullinus went to Cemulodunum.' Since, however, that saze 
writer, complaining ahout the Aprienla, asserted that the ‘military and topngra- 
phical details compare unfavourably with the information supplied by Pliny’ his 
strictures do not deserve to be taken sériously. It is enough to look at Pliny's 
deseziption of Britain (1. 102 f,). That strange medley contains no military 
detail, no town, river, or estuary. 

‘On the contrary, it can be maintained that ‘Tacitus’ nareative of the grest 
rebellion is admirable. It should be accepted with confidence.’ The historian hes 
lefe outs number of things, itis tre. He has not furnished the precise localization 
of the battle (how could he, and for what purpose?). He names the four legions 
in ritain at that time, but not the camps they occupied: presumably Glevum 
(UI Augusta), Viroconium (XIV Gemina aud XX Valeria Vietrix—if the latter 
egion waa not somewhere else), Lindum (IX Hispans). ‘Tacitus did not wish to 
pester and confuse the reader with irevelant data; and in his own day the 
camps were different (Isca, Deva, and Eboracum). On the other hand, he 
mentions three cities, being careful to specify their status—the calonia Camulo~ 
dunum (x1¥. 31. 3), the municipivm Verulamium (33. 2). # precious fact, and 
Londinium, ‘cognomente quidem coloniae non insigne sed copia negotiatorum 
et commeatuur maxime celebre’ (33. 1) 

Only two officer are named, because only two (he decided) mattered for 
history, Petillius Cerialis, the legate of IX Hispana (32. 3), and Poenius Postumns, 
the disobedient praefectus castrantm in charge of I Auguste (37. 3). The legate 
of that legion (it follows) was not there, but perhaps with Paullinus on Mona 
when the revolt broke out. Likewise the tribunus laticlavius, who is the senior 
officer in the absence of the legate: perhaps Cn. Julius Agricola, who had been 

















* The Province ofthe Roma Empire + (1886), x8, See further ps 157. 

2B. W. Henderson, The Life and Prinipate of the Emperer Nero (1903), 478. 

2 Ni, L. W. Lastner, The Greater Roman Historians (094) 130 Fibs ia, 

1 As itesems to be by R_ G. Collingwood in Roman Britain ad the Raith Settlements 
(19361, off. That scholar, however, was subsequently able to procian Tacitus'*remark- 
able ignorance ofthe actualities of warfare’ (The Ides of History (1940), 39). 
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chosen earlier by Paullinus as his ‘contubernalis.' The historian’s attention 
to names and persons can be illustrated from other parts of his British narrations, 
‘He refuses to name a mere pracfectus castrorum who, along with eight centurions, 
‘was killed in the land of the Silures (x11. 38. 3). But he duly notes M. Ostorius, 
the son of the governor P, Ostorius Scapula (32. 4), and the legionary legate 
‘Manlius Valens (40. 1): both characters known to history. The former (suff. 59) 
‘was to recur in the Annales (xiv. 48. 14 £.; xvt. 14 £);* while the latter had been. 
mentioned in the Historia (1. 64. 4), and was to be consul in extreme old age, 
in 96." 

‘The notion that Cornelius Tacitus went to Fabius Rusticus for his account of 
the British insurrection may be dismissed: there is no sign that the man was a 
senator or had seen an army. Pliny would perhaps have been more useful:+ 
Suetonius Paulinus may have written memoirs.* In that case, less need to 
consult the acta renatus. Or again, Tacitus may have known somebody's funeral 
oration in praise of the general under whom his father-in-law had served. 


However that may be, it appears that he operated with insufficient care when 
fitting this episode (perhaps previously composed) to the annalistic structure of 
his work. He dates the outbreak explicitly to 61, to the consulate of Cacseninius 
Pactus and Petronius Turpilianus (xiv, 29. 1). Yet the successor of Paulinus, 
precisely Turpilianus, turns up in the same year, fresh from his consulate (39. 3). 

‘One must observe the total of events that ostensibly belong to the one year. 
Paullinus, after defeating Boudicca, proceeds to starnp out the insurrection, 
keeping the army in the field; reinforcements come from the Rhine; and the 
auxiliary troops are disposed in new camps for the winter, Further, the pro- 
‘curator Julius Classicianus (successor to Decianus Cetus) quarrelled with the 
legate and sent an unfavourable report to Rome. Thereupon the government 
dispatched a person of confidence, the freedman Polyclitus. His report was 
temperate, and Paullinus was kept in charge of operations. He was later super- 
‘seded because of a mishap to the fleet. 

Itis clear that Tacitus has been guilty of an inadvertence in dating. The revolt 
‘ust have begun in 6o. Hence a paradox. Scholars have been at pains to interro- 
gate and challenge the narrative of Tacitus. Hardly anybody observed the error 
‘of chronology. 

How much does it matter ?Q. Veranius, the predecessor of Suetonius Paulinus, 
Sa Hinge hase: is son, suffectus in 97 (App. 26 

” ad oe might ibesees eal rious about the legionary legate Caesius Nasica (xit. 40. 4), 

"Tes apparent that the prodigia (Xv. 32. 1, ef, Dio Lxt. 2.3) derive from the same 
source ultimately. Speculation is unprofitable. 

' As about his campaign in Mauretania (Pliny, NH v. 14). Pliny, discussing the length: 
of the summer nights in Britain and in Thule, concludes with the ster ‘quidam vero et in 
Mona, quae distat « Camaloduno Britanniae oppido cciter ducentie mils, adfirmant’ 
(i. 187). Possibly, but not necessarily, from Peullinas. The distance between the to 
begs is, Peden line, about two hundred and fifty miles: some are inhuman enough 
0 blame Pliny for his exsimate, 

"Te wan polated out by J. Asbach, Amalia Kieren o epigraphice Latina 1 (Been, 
1878), 87, CL. B. W. Henderson, o.c. 206; 477 f Its not easy to Bind another adherent. 
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looked forward to a triennial tenure (xxv. 29. 1), but died before 4 year bad 
passed (gr. 14. 3). His governorship will have begun in 57, not ¢8." As for 
Paullinus, ‘biennio prosperas res habuit’ (gr. 4. 4) before his attack on Mona: 
presumably 58 and 9. 

‘The nev date, 60, has no direct bearing on imperial policy in other regions, so 
faras can be ascertained. But the disaster in Britain may have impaired the credit 
and influence of Senece, and of Burrus, Various persons were no doubt already 
alert for 2 chance to displace Seneca in the counsels ofthe prince(ct p. 387)-One 
result of the events in Britain in 60 might have been the choice of Petronius 
Turpilianus and Carseanius Paetus 28 consuls for the next year. Tt hppenedt 
that both men were sent out to enact new policies in their respective commana. 


70. TACITUS AND THE EMPIRE 


MANY students of history and literature discover a narrow range of subjects in 
the Annales and voice cheir disappointment. ‘It may be said with virtual truths 
That the book ignores the Empire. The thing has become a commonplace. Hence 
an casy censure on the historian: he was obsessed with Rome, the Cacsars, the 
Senate.’ 

His virion was also narrow, and hin sympathies. Tacitus is indifferent (ft is 
claimed) towards all that the provinces contributed to Rome in men ard in 
lettera* He was not maved towards the provineialas He felt no interest in the 
Gallic notables who sought from Claudius Carsar acimission to the Reman 
Senatt 

Even the acute and sagacious Boissier allowed himself to chide the historian. 
‘Tacitus (he suggests) ought to have travelled more widely. A change from the 
tainted air of the metropolis would have done him good. Moral health abode in 
smuricipie and in the proviness.’ 

‘Narrow also was his personal experience. Outside Italy perhaps only Asia, so 





1 As generally amumed, 1g. A. B. Gordon, Unie. af Cal. Pub. in Clan Arch. 1, 
§ (982) 241 f Observing the nowbly divergent estimates of Q. Verarius offered by 
RG. Cohingwcod (o.c 98) and C. E, Stevens (oc. 4 ff), that writer is moved to ‘Wonder 
agen how esllble ‘Tscius hirioelf was in his own interpretationy (0.6 242). See 
further E, Birley, Roman Britain and the Roman Arm) (2933), #. 

“J. B. Bury, The Ancient Greek Historians (2909), 232- 

2B, W, Henderson, Ths Life end Principat of the Emperor Nero (1903),9 A. Rose 
ber Kinder ul Quelienbende za reich (1921), 255 £3 J. 8. Reid, S11 (1921), 
193} E. EF. Skee, CAH xi (1936), 739) V, Seramuase, The Bsporor Claudnus (2940), 207 
R.G, Collingwood, The Idea of History (x046), a8 &: M. L. W. Laistner, The Greater 
Roman Histonars (1947), 133. 

* Commenting on i. $$ in his transiaion(t, 1904), G. G, Ramaay observes: “this is the 
solitary paanage in which Tacitus weknowiedgea that Remne owed anything to that inflzx 
Of provincils into she eity which came in with the empire, fe 

SFL Willich, Hermes Lxit (1927), 64: ‘ale Stockrémer hat Tacitus uberhsupt were 
Here fie die Provingialen” 

“KK, Wellesey, Greece and Rome 1 (1954), 32. 

7 Tocite (1903), +847 “il avait fit um eéfour phx Long dant les provinces: 
consents les tudier de plus prba, Be, 
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one scholar boldly alleges." Now it cannot be proved that Tacitus saw service 
as a military tribune, though it is probable; and there is the ‘quadriennium’ of 
absence after his practorship (4gr. 45. 4). ‘Tacitus continues to be roundly de- 
nounced for ignorance about the realities of warfare.* Yet it can happen that a 
criti, finding fault with a Tacitean narration, himself in the same breath emits 
an error about warfare and geography.? One of those critics awards to Livy the 
first place among the Roman historians.* 

‘The Roman senator answers to Polybius’ definition of the xpaynarexés (411.27. 
10). Like Polybius, he had been close to great affairs, and he travelled. Tacitus is 
a. guide to politica! life, ie. in the first instance to life for senators under the 
Caesars. But the author of the Agricola was aware of all the aspects and implica~ 
tions of imperial policy. 

"The Annales betray serious defects. The exordium of the work presented a 
problem almost insoluble: the author, while compressing or postponing (at 
times in a masterly fashion), gets into difficulties, and also, by inserting annota- 
tion, overloads the structure (App. 37). The treatment accorded to Germanicus 
Caesar is over-generous on any score; and Tacitus was not able to do justice to 
‘Tiberius—paradoxically, for he went to the original sources. 

‘The historian himself has not received justice. Five causes contribute, First, 
undue preoccupation with the style and literary qualities of the writer. Secondly, 
the neglect to take into account the items of a senator's career at home and 
abroad (Ch. VI). Next, the refusal to investigate the social milieu of a Roman 
historian (Ch, XLV). Then, the anachronistic approach and assessment. Tacitus 
should be judged by what he intended, and by what that age in the development 
cof human thought permitted: history as written by the ancients dealt in facts, not 
ideas; it was concrete and personal; it used the device of speeches. Finally, there 
are large gaps in the Annales as surviving. ‘The peak and catastrophe of Scianus 
is not there.* Books VII-X will have furnished valuable provincial and foreign 
items (p. 449). Above all, XVIT and XVIII (if the author survived to compose 
them) must have answered many questions about the state of the Roman 
Empire—and quelled most objections (p. 463).7 


© W, Kroll, Studion sum Verstindnis der. Literatur (1024), 379. 

* RG. Collingwood, 0. 39. 

2M. Ls W. Laisner, 0.130. See App. 69 (on Boudlce'srebelion), 

+ ib. tao. 

+ Observe the judicious remarks of Nipperdey on the nature of ancient historiography 
COpuscula 1877), 411 ff. Collingwood (0.c. 38 ff.) is over-censorious. 

* "Tacitus ia rebuked by A. Rosenberg (0.c. 257) for neglecting a remarkable fact about 
‘Seianus’ election to the consulate (i.e. ILS 6044). 

1 E, Paratore finds the Amnafes inferior on this count to the much (end rightly) admired 


Hisariae Tacit (1951), 727). Naturally enouys—for such is the wbjet-mater of the 
fistovine 28 extant. 
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71, RUBRUM MARE 





‘TactTus alludes to an expansion of Rome's empire—aune rabrim ad mare 
patescit! (1. 61. 2). Does he mean the Fersian Gulf or the Red Sea? Mest 
scholars since Justus Lipsius assume the former, without effort or disquiet. The 
‘other view has had sporadic champions. They believe that the historian i 
referring to the annexation of the vassal kingdom of the Nabataean Arabs, carried 
out by the legate of Syria in 105 ot 196 (p. 222) Not likely—tnd so ualikely that 
it is not necessary to point out thst the Roman province Arabia took in hardly 
any of the Nabataean littoral on the Red Sea. 

‘An opinion even less plausible has recently been put into circulation.’ Not the 
‘Nabatacan coast, it ia contended. Tacitus has in mind a stretch of the western 
shore of the Red Sea, in the neighbourhood of Berenice (which is on the same 
yarallel as Elephantine and Syene). ‘This tract had been a ‘military district’ (so 
ft can be designated) in charge of the praefectus montis Berenicidir. A change, 
however, occurred. The zone was ‘incorporated in the province of Egypt.'* That 
‘was done (it is suggested) after the year 1c0, and by 115 at the latest. Hence a 
date for the first hexad of the Annales. It was completed (and also published) in 
the period 105-14. 

"This new explanation hhas secured adherents.' Perhaps itis all a misconception. 
‘The context and colour of the Tacitean sentence seem to have been neglected, 

‘Now ‘rubrum mare’, a6 all ogres, has the general meaning of ‘the Indien 
Ocean’, The Persian Gulf and the Red Sea arcite two great inlets, each of which 
can bear the name” But Tacitus is not thinking of either inlet as such, Rather, 
the eastern Ocean, the one end of the world, like Gades the other—‘omnibus in 
terris quae sunt a Gadibus usque | Aurorain et Gangen’ (Juvenal x. 1 £.- To 
clucidate Taciuis, the language of poets, of orators, and of histortans is relevant, 
the theme of Alexander, and the theme of world conquest. 














1 J. Asbach, Rimitches Koaisorum und Verfouung bis aaf Traian (1898), 133. Also 
R. Beribeni, Opaimus Prixcept 11 (1927), 143 C. Marchesi, Tecito (1944), 78; B. Paratore, 
Tacito (3951), 623. Paratore adduest the mllestone:—'s finbus Syriae / wque ad mare 
Rubrim' (18 si34, 8c). Treelevunt for Tacitean ste and usage, 

#'cf. A. Grohmann, P-W xv, 146. 

8 1G. Meister, Brawos atv1 (1948), 94 Me taking up the thesis of O. Clauon, De Tacit 
cannalium ortate quaestiones goographicae ad mare Rubrum et Aegyptun maixime pertinentes 
(Roneack, 187 


$C Meister, oc. 215. ‘The region in question (he argues) enuld not previously have 











‘Eheim, Die arte Rendichan ity (1953), 193; B.'Teeeen io i Alenandro ka 
Rome d'auguato (1935), 167 {5 186. 
7 Mela ut. 72; Pliny, NAEVL. 107, Be. 
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Virgil on Marcus Antonius (Aen. vit. 686: tore rubro’, cf. p. 470) would be 
‘enough to discount speculation about small tracts of the Red Sea coastland, 
‘whether Egyptian or Nabatacan, Tacitus has been describing the monuments of 
ancient Egypt; he registers a Pharaoh's wide conquests in Asia—'regem Rhamsen 
Libya Acthiopia Medisque et Persis et Bactriano ac Seytha potitum’, &c. (11 
60, 3); and he refers to the empires of the Romans and of the Parthians (ib. 4). 
[Not a writer who indulges in bathos without deliberate intent. 

Livy provides the clue for the understanding of ‘urgentibus imperii fatis’ 
(Germ. 33.2, c&. p. 46). And Livy can help here too. The consul Acilius Glabrio, 
inciting the legions to battle against the army of Antiochus, orates grandiloquently 
on the fruits of victory—‘quid deinde aberit quin ab Gadibus ad mare rubrum 
‘Oceano finis terminemus, qui orbem terrae amplexu finit?’ (xxxvI. 17. 15). 
Perseus, the King of the Macedonians, appeals to the conquests of their ancestors 
—'nee ante vincere desierint quam rubro mari inclusis quod vincerent defuerit? 
(xin. 52.14). The historian himself, in epilogue on Macedonia, recalls Alexander's 
dominign ‘Arabas hine Indiamque, qua terrarum ultimos fines rubrum mare 
amplectitue’ (tv. 9. 3)+ 

‘That is not all. The verb ‘patescit’ is emphatic, and implies a wide extent of 
territory. Thus the peoples of immense and barbarian Germany—‘ceteras civitates 
in quas Germania patescit’ (Germ, 30. t). Or, in the Roman Empire, all the 
regions of Asia in a vast sweep that swore to Vespasian—‘quantumque 
introreus in Pontum et Armenios patescit’ (Hist. 1. 8. 2). And again, Livy on 
the growth of Rome's dominion abroad—'sex practores illo anno primum ereati 
ccrescentibus iam provinciis et latius patescente imperio' (xaxtl, 27. 6). The 
reference to new Roman provinces is significant and valuable, 





Finally (and briefly) the relevance of the sentence to the date of the Annales, 
It conld not have been penned before Trajan overthrew the Parthian power in 
1116.' Is it an integral part of the narration, or a subsequent insertion ? At first 
ight several passages in the first hexad give the impression that the Parthian 
Empire still exists as a world power. Thus the description of the Armenians— 
‘maximisque imperiis interiecti et saepius discordes sunt, adversus Romanos odio 
et in Parthum invidia’ (11. 56, 1). Again, the vassal princes, ‘accolis Hibero 
Albanoque et aliis regibus qui magnitudine nostra proteguntur adversum 
‘externa imperia’ (tv. 5. 2). And, in the near context of 11. 61. 2 (and also containing 
the word ‘nunc’), the reference to the revenues of the Pharaohs—haud minus 
magnifica quam nune vi Parthorum aut potentia Romana jubentur’ (11. 60. 4). 
‘These passages are duly adduced by scholars who refuse to concede that the 
historian is referring to Trajan’s conquests: If their validity were admitted, it 





+ But it could have been retained after 117 (ef. p. 472). 

* C. Marchesi, oc. 78; R. Meister, oc. 110 4. Similarly H. Volkmann (Gymnasium tx 
(1953), 236 #0), who disagrees with Meister about Egypt, and who, not able to make up 
Ihie mind sbout the ‘rubrum maze’ of 1. 62.2, argues none the less that the Brst portion Of 
the Annales was written before 114. Also (independently), K. Wellesley (Rh. Mus. xcvitt 
(2955), 135 #8), with much erudition about the Red Ses coast of Egypt. Hee argues that 
“Tacitus refers tothe annexation of Arabia, that Arn. Il was composed between 108 and 114 
(oe 149). 
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could be argued thet « portion at lesst of the first hexad had been completed 
before 116, Similarly those scholars who state that ‘Tacitus completed the 
Annales in 116 of 117 must be making the assumption that the sentence about 
‘rubrurn mare’ is an insertion put in at the end, or towards the end.* 

‘There is a danger of assigning too much weight to the passages about Parthia 
mentioned above (Tacitus was narrating the reign of Tiberius in the light of the 
conditions then obtaining). Without them it could still be claimed that the 
sentence about ‘rubrum mare" is an insortion (poesibly added when the author 
had completed I-III, or I-VI}. Otherwise, if it i integral (and it stands st the 
conclusion of a digression that evokes world empires past and presen), there 
‘ill be no reaton to suppose that the author hail begun writing hefore 11g. Tt 
followa that almost all the books of the Annales are Hadrianic, 








72, TRAJAN AND ALEXANDER 


‘Tus fame of Alexander among the Romans isa notsble theme, and by no meana 
neglected in scholarly inquiry? Alecander stands for martial glory and the 
conquest of the world (ef the remarks on ‘ruhrum mare’, p. 470 and App. 71). 
Of the Roman generals, Pompeius Magnus was open in his pretensions, exploit 
ing his resemblance in bodily form to the Macedonian, and encouraged by 
friends or flatierers? Julius Cacsar by contrast occupies a modest place in the 
fegend.* With Trajan there is more than ample compersation, Dio's narration of 
the Parthian War registers his longing for India, the sacrifice at Babylon, and the 
bosstlul dispatches to the Roman Senate (ixvitt. 29. 15 30. 1). 

“The praises of Alexander, transmitted by a succession of poets and historians, 
hhad kindled @ dangerous emalation in the mind of Trajan.’ ‘Thus the historian 
Gibbon. Lt mzy be #0. Caution is prescribed. The enhariced importance thet the 
eastern lands at this epoch assume in Roman imperial policy isa plain fact, with 
its own explanations, It owes nothing to stories about the Macedonian.* Nor did 
‘Trajan in his pride and obstinacy cequise that romantic incentive, 

One of the traditional motives in history writing was the 2J0os of Alexander 
‘Tacitus applies it to Germanicus. Thus the visit to the site of Varus! disaster — 
‘igitur cupido Cocasrem invadit colvenci suprema militibus ducique’ (1. 6x. r)- 


eats K, Nipperdey (ed. 11, by G, Andresen, 1915), 19; J. Wight Daf, A Literary 
History of Rome in the Siteer sige (x937), s623 $82; F. L, Setack, Untersuchangen sur F. 
Reicharagung des sweiten Fabrbenderte i (493%) 85> 

SW. Hofimsnn, Das lteraniche Portrdt Alexanders des Groen im erechiches und 
‘irwiscien diuertum (Diss, Leipzig, 1907); F, Weber, Alexander der Grofe om Urtel dor 
CGriechem vind Ramer bir indie koxstantniche Zeit (Diss. Lespuag, 1969); F."Treves, Il mato 
st Alessandra lz Roma d’uguso (2953); A. Hes, Antihe wn ABendtand 1 (1954), 65 %- 

tue, Hiatt. 88; Plutarch, Pompei 2 

+ Viatarch (Caesar 58), asserting vast designs of world conquest, his cften been over- 
‘valued by the moderns, 

Far this aspect of Trajan ste W. Weber, Untersclangen aur Geichichee des Keisers 
Hadriamus (1903), 8 85. Treves, 0.0. 2395 A. Hesse, oe. 89 

“M. L Henderwon, RS xxxix (1049), 120, 

1. Ehrenberg, Alcxander and the Greeks (1938), 52 f 
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‘Again, the tour in the East—‘cupidine veteres locos et fama celebratos noscendi’ 
(41 54. 1). This looks significant. Another radiant and heroic figure had previously 
‘been singled outin that way, namely, Titus—‘atque illum cupido incessit adeundi 
vvisendique templum Paphiae Veneris' (Hist. .2.2)."The force of those instances, 
however, will diminish considerably if they are supplemented by the ‘cupido! which 
icnpelled Vespasian at Alexandria to consult the god Serapis or Julius Civilis the 
Batavian to make essay of naval warfare on the Rhine (Hist. wv. 82, 1; ¥. 23. 1). 

‘The death of Germanicus evokes an elaborate and forced parallel with the 
Macedonian (11. 73, paraphrased above, p. 492). ‘Erant qui. . .. ‘The com- 
‘mentators are left anonymous. Did ‘Tacitus find the item in one of his sources, 
for did he invent it?* 

The same region of earth witnessed each hero's end—ob propinguitaten 
etiam locorum*. Antioch is a long way from Babylon—but Selinus, where Trajan 
breathed his last, is not much more than two hundred miles distant by sea from 
Seleucia, the port of Antioch. Readers of the Annales could hardly fail to be put 
in mind of Trajan. The sequel was also prefigured—the lavish and emotional 
description of scenes at Brundisium when a mourning wife brought the ashes 
back to Italy, and the melancholy pageantry of the long procession all the way 
from Brundisium to Rome (it. rf 

‘There was also a sinister note. Some versions alleged that Alexander's end was 
accelerated by poison— dis externas inter gentis occidisse’ (11. 73.2, 
ef, Justin xtt,r3, 10). Now Trajan, according to Dio (t2xvtn. 33, 2), believed that 
hhe had been poisoned in Syria. It is necessary to add, however, that no extant 

jource shows any trace of such a ‘scelus uxoris' (ef. 1. 5. x, on Livia) imputed 
against Plotina. 

‘Was ‘Tacitus writing under the fresh impression of what happened in 117? 
Tes not in itself impossible. ‘That would imply a late date for the inception of the 
Annales—which again could be supported by sundry items in the historian’s 
treatment of the accession of Tiberius (Ch. XXXVI), 

On the other hand, the heavy emphasis on Alexander does not have to be 
explained by the hypothesis of Trajan’s decease. ‘The course of events can have 
mitde the historian's narration appear prophetic. More things than one in the 
early books of the Annafes quickly acquired a sharp and contemporary relevance. 
"The work became even more deadly than the author intended: ‘voivenda dies, 
en, attulit ultra!” 

















73. THE YEAR OF THE PHOENIX 


Hapazan's ‘pietas’ is perhaps a sufficient explanation of the phoenix on coins 
issued to commemorate ‘divus Traianus’ (p. 471 .). None the less, the bird might 
have been reported recently in Egypt. ‘The phoenix symbolizes change, renewal, 


+ Te was assumed by W. Hoffmann (0.. $0) that the passage is second-hand. Tht is 
not to be believed. See further P, Treves, oc. 161; 166; 184 fl, That author, however 
(G67 £186), aceepes K. Meister’s views ubout Ann. I-Vi—vi. chat those books were 
composed and published by 1x4. 
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and perpetuation.’ A phoenix hed foreshadowed the death of Tiberius Caesar, 
80 some believed (cf. Dio u.vttt.27. 1); and the specimen exhibited by Claudius 
in 47 was intended to illustrate the eight hundredth anniversary of Rome (Pliny, 
NHx. 7). 

Anniversaries were regarded with fear until they were safely passed. Some had 
been signalized by calamities. Dio noted that 54 8.c, was the seven hundredth 
year from the founding of Rome (xt.. 1. 1): there were disastrous floods, assigned 
{to supernatural agency (xxxtx. 61. 1). Similarly, Orosius, putting the anniversary 
in the next year (so it appears, for he mentions the disaster of Crassus), records 
a conflagration the like of which had not been seen before (vi. 14. 5; cf. 11.2.1, 
citing Livy). 

‘Various prophecies existed. ‘There was the official repertory of the Sibylline 
Booka; also alarming things in unauthorized circulation. In ab. 15, when there 
were floods of the Tiber, Asinius Gallas proposed that the Books be consulted 
(Ann. 1. 76. 1). Not pethaps in innocence. Dio has a strange story about the year 
79 (Lvit. 18. 3ff.), The consul sounded a trumpet at dawn on the first day of 
office, causing universal, consternation. Dio goes on to note a portent (the statue 
of Janus fell down); and he cites an oracle that threutened doom at the term of 
three times three centuries, Dio states that the period bore no relation to the era 
of Rome, but he proffers no further elucidation? The oracle about the nine 
centuries eraps up again at the Fire of Rome in 64: according ao Dio it still 
tersified people (x11, 18.3). That disaster, as one learns from Tacitus (xV. 41.2), 
could be linked toan earlier calamity : men observed that it began on the same day 
as the burning of Rome by the Gauls (July 19). Tacitus adds that others went 80 
far in expertise as to calculate that the interval between the two events, reckoned 
in years, months, and days, produced the same three figures (i.e. 4r8 of ezch).? 

It may not have been beyond the powers of ingenuity or malevolence to di 
cover a portentous significance in the year 117, the year of Trajan’s death, At 
fark: sight the era of the city is not promising. Ie will be recalled, however, that 
the earliest legends assume that Rome was founded not long after the Fall of 
‘Troy: Aeneas was the founder, his son, his grandson, or his great-grandson 
‘Three centuries of Kings of Alba Longa had not yer been invented. A verse of 
Ennius is of especial value—‘septingenti sunt paulo plus aut thinus anni’ (cited 
by Varro, Ret rusticae 1s. 1. 2). Who made the statement, and when? It is hard 
not to believe that Camillus is the speaker, adjuting the Romans not to abandon 
the city: in Livy's version of the oration Camillus eppeals to Rome’s duration, 
365 years (v. 54. 5), that is, reckoning from the established Varronian era5 ‘To 
Ennius (as to Nazvius), Romulus is the grandson of Aeneas.’ When did he put 











* See J. Huhawe and M. Leroy, Le Mythe du phini dam Ie ithratures arecque ot latine 
tae 1959), The suthow note Hadrian's eoin (48), but do not indiate any epecia 
relevance of An, v1. 28. 

* Die could perhaps have known that the sound of a trumpet revealed the end of an 
Etruscan seeculum, es, vivid and terrifying, ir 88 bc, (Pharch, Sulla 7). 

Vw. 41.2: ‘lif eo usque curs progressi sunt’, kc 

* Dionysius, Ant. Rom. 1.72 f.; Festus, p. 326 L. 

+ L, Holzaptel, Romitche Chromslogie (#885), 243. 

* Virgil preserves a vestigial remnant—'quin et avo cemitem sese Mevortius addet | 
Romulus’ (den, v1.777 6). 
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the foundation? Perhaps about 1100 m.c." One might take a further step. Ennis 
—or others—may have reckoned three generations, or a century, from the Fall 
of Troy (which Eratosthenes fixed at 1184 B0.).* 

If that were so, a remarkable consequence would follow. Twelve vultures was 
the omen acca by Romulus, In the last age of the Republic « persuasion emerged 
that Rome was destined to endure for twelve centuries: Vettius, an expert, 
revealed the matter to Varro? One century from the Fall of Troy, and twelve 
more for Rome, would produce AD. 117. 

When the Jews rose against Nero, they had prophecies to encourage them. 
Failure would not cuench faith. And there were fresh reasons for hope—Nero 
returning from Parthia to destroy Rome (as the Jewish Sibylline oracles ps 
claim), Great calamities would announce the end, ‘Thus the eruption of Vesuvius 
is brought into connexion with the false Nero in the reign of Titus (Or. Sib. 1v. 
130). Trajan nearly perished in the earthquake at Antioch;+ and Trajan 
incurred defeat in Mesopotamia. The Jews tose everywhere. There may even 
have been a false Nero in 116 oF t17 (p. 518). 

The phoenix portends a change in the history of the world, A later oracle 
puts Nero's return in the epoch of the phoenix, 


{ifler Soav dotuncos éxiNly répja xpsvor 

fee (8) mopbrowr Agay ykvos, depera dha 

"EBpaiuy ives, exh 
It goes on to mention the destruction of Rome and ends with the fatal number of 
Rome, 948 years (ic. AD. 193), derived from the numerical value of the letters 
of the word “Pajsn, The text i net secure. There may bea lacuna after the First 
lines! and it is worth noting that the line preceding it refers to Hadrian. ‘There 
is no warrant, however (despite ‘ESpacev @vos), for attaching any part of this 
passage to the events of 126 and 117. 














‘The year 117 belongs to secular anniversary of the Fall of Troy (1184 9.¢.)— 
and portentous for the new ‘Troy, if Rome's foundation were put precisely one 
century later, It would be worth the inquiry, whether that calculation is relevant 
to any calamities at Rome, real or apprehended. In &3 n.. the temple of Juppiter 
on the Capito! was destroyed by fire. Clearly most ominous for Rome and the 
rule of Rome (Appian, BCT. 83). The disaster recurred in the civil war of A.D, 69, 
and clated the Gauls—‘finem adesse imperio’ (Pst. rv. 54. 2). Tacitus confines 
the effects to the enemies of Rome, and goes on to rebuke the Druids for their 
“sana superstitio’. 


' 0, Skutsch, The Annales of Ouintus Enivs (Inaugural Lecture, London, 2053), 14. 
* ‘There isan inexplicable hlatus of a century in the ealeulition adopted by Viegl (en, 
1.265 f.) three hundred and thirty three years from Aeneas" establishment in Latium 
‘to Romulus’ founding of Rome. 
2} Censorinus, De aie natal 17. 13. 
+ Dig uxvut, a5, 5, Juventl refer to a comet and to great fonds in the Rast so well ay 
fan earthquake (vt. 409 1, ef. ADD. 78 
© Or. Sib. vin. 130 ff with.the emendation of A. Kurfess, Warshurger Sahrlickes 
(0948), 19g. Kurfess inserts, while reese ypivow for nerrayedeoe ia due to Mendelssohn. 
that is assumed by J. Geffeken In Bis edielen (1yo2). 
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A prophecy indicated the twentieth year from the conflagration of the Capitol 
in 83 w.c. as fatalem hunc annum esse ad interitum huius urbis atque imperi* 
(Cicero, in Cat, in. 95 Sallust, Cat. 47. 2). There is, however, no statement 
anywhere on record that brings 83 8. into relation with 1184—or toB4. 

Ir can be noted that the margin of a year or two appears to be admitted (indeed 
welcorned) by the adepts of significane calculations, ancient or modern.' Afcer 
83 m.c. the next season of peri should fall in av. 17 oF 18, Dio, recording the 
panicat Rome on the moming of January 1) 4.0. 19, happens to adduce prophecies 
of doom, but can assign no precise relevance (LMI, 18. 3 f.). 

Next, 117. The pheonix on Hadrian’ coin can etand for o crisis faced and 
surmounted, 2 renewal of the “aaternitas’ of Rome. A sew years later (in 121) the 
birthday of Rome (the ‘natalis urbis"), receives navel and startling emphasis on 
coin, the exact year ftam the foundation being registered (pcccr xxi)? Tt is 
tempting to bring this commernorative isave into relation with Hadrian's design 
(not alien to the "Troiana orige’) of the Templum Romae et Veneris:? 








Cornelius “Tacitus, one of the guindecieriri, knew the Sibylline Books ane 
ccoald not fail to be expert in numbers. His remarks about theingeriovs compua- 
tion that was made to link the burning of Rome to the Gallic catastrophe betrays, 
no sign of deference or belief (ian. xv. 42.2), Hemay heveknown about millenery 
prophecies adhering to ap. T17—and their exciting influence on the enemies 
of Rome, on Jews, and perhaps Christians, A Roman senator would not have 
liked them, But aso (itcan be contended), he was not only a patriot but a sceptic. 

ius sets the phoenix that appeared in the reiga of Tiberius in startling 
relief as the fist item in the chronicle of a Roman year, introduced by the names 
of Roran consuls (v1.28, ef. p. 473). For variety, for mockery-and to demon 
trate in e gentle and insidious fashion that prophecies and portents have no 
meaning 





74, JUVENAL’S BIRTH AND ORIGIN 


‘Tax vatious Vitae attached to the manuscripts of Juvenal are miserable produc 
tions. Inferences from the poerns, or guesswork, they cannot safely be employed 
(cf. p. 499, on his alleged exile). 

‘When was Juveral born? Some estimates put the date around ¢5.+ Others 
around 60," Perhaps he was a little younger than that, Addressing Calvinus (who 
may, OF may of, be a real person), Juvenal exclaims 'stupet haec qui iam post 


\M. Grant, Roman diniveriary Issues (s050), 1 fi. "That author can serve a double 
employ. 

“HL Mattingly, BMC, Re. Bmp. 1 (1936), cxenil 422. 

2 Seq now J- Desujen, Za Religion romaine d Vapoges de empire « (1932), 128 

+ 1. Dirr, Des Lebou Fecenale (Prog. Ulm, 1848), 9 L. who atRues for that precise veer; 
G, Highet, TAPA wean (1037), aBee 

Lt Fuielindes (in his ection, 1895) , x5; J, Wight Duh, A Literary History of Rome 
in the Silver Age (1927), 5ab; Uh J. Rosey A Handbook of Latin Literavere (4930), 485 
G. Highet, juconal th Satirist (1954), 5,6 40. Observe, however, the extreme caution a 
F Vollmer, P-W a, toqrf 
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‘erga reliquit | sexaginta annos Fontrio consule natus? (xitt. 16 f.). Which Fon- 
teius? Not the ordinariur of 59, but the Fonteius Capito of 67 (PIR, F 467), 
as Borghesi divined. It should be asked, for what writer or reader in Hadrian's 
day would that name convey precision and a meaning ? ‘The year 68 was another 
matter, the last of Nero, and commemorated by the name of an orator and poet, 
Silius Ttalicus (cf. Pliny, Epp. 1. 7. 9 £.)- 

Juvenal may himself have reached sixty in 127. That year recurs a little later on. 
Juvenal describes a murderous quarrel between two villages in Egypt. He 
furnishes a date ‘nuper consule Tunco' (xv. 27). This consul, L. Aemilius Juncus 
{PIR#, A355), held the fasces for the last three months of 127 as colleague of Sex. 
Julius’ Severus. Now it is one thing for official documents to date by consules 
suffecti, Why should a writer know or care? Granted that it was the date of the 
incident, the registering of a suffectus is still peculiar. Juncus is not a person of 
abnormal notoriety. Pechaps Juvenal may have known and cared—if his own 
sixtieth birthday fell between October and December of 127. There are no other 
consular dates in his poems, 


Juvenal possessed an estate on the territory of Aquinum (mt. 319); and the 
dedication set up by ‘Jnius Tuvenalis' (ILS 2926) can reasonably be claimed for 
the poet, or for some member of his family. The person was commander of 
a cohort of Dalmatians (number missing), local magistrate, and “flamen divi 
Vespusiani’. It is generally assumed that Juvenal was Italian ‘ultima ab origine’. 
Confirmation is found in the poems, thus ‘his constant hatred of foreigners and 
his love of old Ttaly’.* At the same time, a ‘western-provincial outlook’ can be 
discovered in this ‘Itaico’.* One begins to wonder. 

‘The nomenclature ‘D. Lunius luvenalis’ might help.? Of the western provinces, 
Spain offers the highest proportion of Junii. Among immigrants from Spain to 
Ttaly one will note the Gaditane L. Junius Moderatus Columella, who owned 
farms at Ardea, Carseoli, Alba Longa, and Caere (PIR', J s11). ‘The Spanish 
invasion left a whole colony at Tibur (p. 602). Juvenal had property there (x. 65). 
Not evidence, however; nor is his friendship with Martial, 

‘The cognomen ‘Tuvenalis' suggests either low class or foreign origin. In the 
CLL volumes covering Ltaly itis commonest in the tenth, with five examples, two 
of them being freedmen in towns not far from Aquinum (4980: Venafrum; 57858: 
Cereatue, cf. 5686). [twill be recalled that according to two of the Vitae Juvenal was 
theson or foster-son of awealthy freedman, That would not i itself be incredible. 

‘As for the western provinces, the significant evidence comes from Africa and 
Gaul, There are about ten examples in Africa (one a pracfectut cohortis, CIL 
vit, 4292: near Larbaesis); and three of the four instances in legionary cog- 
‘nomina throughout the world are in 1:1 Augusta at Lambaesis.* Narbanensis shows 
four persons called ‘Iuvenalis', Tres Galliae (with the Germanies) six; observe 
also ‘Invenalis e primoribus Tangrorum’ (Hist. 1v, 66. 3). 

1G, Highet, TAPA txvitt (1937), 484. CE his book (1954), 233; 255. 

2 E. Lepore, Riviste storca italiana 1 (<948), 293 

1 Manuscripts give the praenomen, and iti implied in one of the Vitae. 

+ LAR. Dean, Study ofthe Copmomina of Soldier inthe Roman Legions (Diss. Princeton, 
1916), 210, 
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‘Two consuls bear the copnomen, a Julius in 81, and a Cassius under Antoninus 
Pius, Also relevant is Flavius Juvenalis, prasfectus practario in 103 (PIR, F 300). 
‘There isa chance that Juvenal’s famnily was immigrant, and alien ultimately. 


75. JUVENAL AND TACITUS 


‘Tin five books of the Satires comprise sixteen poems (the lastof them incomplete, 
and perhaps never finished). When dia Juvenal write and publish? What are the 
limits and the iotervals? The reference to the condemnation of the proconsul 
‘Marius Priscus (1. 49.) in 109, carries a temptation to pat the publication of 
Book I (i, the first five poems) not long after that year. For example, by 105." 
Second thoughts produce a date five yeara Iater,' Sill perhaps a little too early. 
Te will be observed that the reference to Marius Priscus may be literary rather 
than historical: that is, not to an event in the year 100, but to Pliny’s Letters 
(np... 116). 

Citing 2 detail about the habits of the Emperor Otho, Juvenal implies that it 
‘would have been worth a mention from Tacitas— ‘res memorands novis ann 
bus aique recent| historia (tr, 02 £2 It does not have to be believed, however, 
that Juvenal must be writing immediately after the appearance of the Hlistoriae 
(0: portion of them). That designation of the Hisioriae would remain valid for 
‘some years, until rendered obsolete by lapse of time or another historical master- 
piece. 

So far Book [. In Book IT the female rumour-mongerer reports = comet 
‘threatening the Armenian monarch or the Parthian, great floods in Mesopotamia, 
and an earthquake (vt. 497 #.). Now a come: can be assigned to r15;* and, al- 
though no floods happen to be artested, here is the earthquake at Antioch in 
15, in which Trajan narrowly escaped death (Dio xv. 2g £). Weleome—but 
not caough to tic Book I! down to 116.! Those striking events would keep their 
freshness for several yearo; and a prudent writer might prefer not to relate 
rumours or estastrophes belonging to the ceign of Hadrian. 

‘The Satires, it is argued, were given to the world between © 110 and ¢. 130.6 
‘None the less (and whatever he the composition date of certain among the earlier 
poems) there is no proof that Juvenal published anything earlier than 115, pee- 
haps even 117, 

















With Book If (ie, Satires VIJ-IX) the question becomes relevant to the 
Annates of Tacitus, Illustrious victims of Nero ace evoked by ‘Camerines | et 


1G, Highet, TAPA Loin (2937), 484 (‘in the period r00-105, when the Marius 
Priscus affair was still topical”); of 485. Similaty P, Ercole, Studi givenation’ (1935), 61, 

 G. Hight, Juvena! the Satri’ (2654), £7'in oF near 110 Vellrer, however, sugEeHe 
‘act long before 115 (D-W x, 2043), Ls Fuiedlinder (qe. 14) between x4 ard 116. 

4 ef. J. Dutt, Die sestpeuhishtlchen Brsichingen im den Sativon Fucenale (Prog. Caan- 
£902), 9. Ta illasteate ‘canstanda’ in i. 10s he cited Mist i. 47. 3. 
‘hs established by L. Friedlander, 02. 86 

> Ag some appear © atsuine, e8 Schune-Hosius, Gesch, der r Lat. (ag33), 972. The 
anempt af P. Eresle to put the porn not Inter then 111 (0.8. 2) can be diwninsed 

SG. Highet, oc. (1954), 16. 
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Bareas' (vit. go &); and the cognomen “Camerinus’ recurs in vitt. 38. The con- 
sular Q. Sulpicius Camerinus (PIR', $ 713) was an aristocrat of ancient lineage, 
‘but not (ane supposes) likely to achieve lasting fame outside the history books. 
Barea Soranus has been immortalized by Tacitus (Ann, xvt. 21 ff.). Camerinus 
perished in 67 (Dio Lamm. 17. 2), and therefore does not figure in the Annales 
(a8 we have them). 

‘The eighth satire (on pedigree) contains a plethora of Neronian material, as 
has generally been recognized.* Some characters may suggest that Tacitus has 
been drawn upon, for example (Plautius) Lateranus.’ Perhaps there is direct 
derivation in one incident, namely venal descendants of the nobilitas employed 
bby Nero at public entertainments (vit. 192, cf. Amn, xiv, 14. 3).* If that be 
admitted, it bears upon the dates of composition of both writers. The year 120 
may be too early for the publication of Book III of the Satires. The third hexad 
of the Annales could (pethaps should) be later than that (cf. p- 473)- 

‘Traces of the Annales have never been systematically investigated. Indeed, 60 
tong as it was widely believed that Tacitus completed the work in 117 or 118, one 
(of the incentives of scholarly inquiry was lacking. For present purposes it will be 
‘enough to adduce a single itern (nat, however, of any chronological significance). 
Exemplifying and deriding the vanity of human wishes, Juvenal takes for a 
leading text the ambitions of Seianus and his end. He introduces a minor charac~ 
ter called Bruttidius (x. 83).* Tacitus gave especial prominence to Bruttedius 
Niger as a prosecutor, with an ominous hint of the ruin that awaits great oratorical 
talents when put to evil uses for rapid rewards (111 66. 4, ¢f. p. 327). Bruttedius, 
it can hardly be doubted, was to recur in the context of Seianus, in Book V. 





Juvenal wrote about the dead (1. 170 f.). Also the fictitious. Not but what a 
name here and there (accident or design) might evoke the living. Hispo (11.50) is 
a disgusting fellow, and the feminine form of that cogaomer (Hispulla) designates 
1 fat woman (Vt. 74), and an unchaste woman (xt. 11). A rare name: but observe 
‘Ti. Caepio Hispo (PIR, E 83, ef. App. 25), and two ladies among the relatives 
of Pliny, Calpurnia Hispulla and Corellia Hispulla (PIR+, C 329; 1296) Was 
Juvenal intentionally alluding to persons and groups in his own day ” Again, 
Gillo (1. 40), which occurs in the nomenclature of Q. Fulvius Gillo Bittius Pro- 
culus (PIR®, F 544), who married the mother of Pliny's second wife.* ‘Gillo’ 
also very uncommon. 

* The item is not strong enough to contribute towards « proof that ‘Tacitus lived to 
ccornplete the Armeales, 

"ef J. Durr, 0. atf, Dice's treatise did not go beyond the ninth satire. 

2 vis 146 , ef. G. Highet, 0. 273. Not that chere are details to suggest more than 
that he took the name from Tacitus (An. xv. 49.3, &.). For the mysterious Rubellius 
Blandus (vit. 99 #2) tee App. t. 

+"As argued by J. E. B. Mayor in his commentary (it, 1878). The names (Cassius) 
Lonpinus tnd (Passi) Lateranus X16 €) rect evens fb nd 66-—and ight deve 

en Tatas, 

“For the rare womat‘Bruttidius’ or “Brutedius' see R. Syme, JRS xxxtx (1949), 10, 

+R. Syme, oc. 14 f 

1 "That i suggested by G. Highet, oc. a9 f 

4 G, Higher, 0.c. 293. Fuivios Gillo was proconsul of Asia in 115/16, Caepio Hispo in 
4117/18: forthe evidence, App. 23. 
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It is credible that Juvenal had no reason to cherish Pliny, his family, and 
certain of his friends.” (Not, indeed, that Pliny's failure to mention Juvenal in the 
letters proves anything about either.) Does it follow that the satirist was attacking. 
a known Hispoand a known Gillo, men of consular rank, for precise and notorious 
enosmities? Enough if he chose ‘Hispo’ and ‘Gillo’ because he fancied the 
names, and may have disliked the men—and the more safely if they were 
ostensibly blameless, or now deceased, 

Juvenal’s sclection of names is a tricky question. It deserves a methodical 
investigation. Failing that, erroneous assumptions acquire currency. Two names 
cited in a recent study may auffice. Tt ia nat certain that Ponticua (Vt, 1) ina real 
person. Vain therefore the notion that he derives from the old aristocracy,? none 
‘of whom bore that cognomen. Nor is‘Creticas' (11.67 {likely to wound persons 
alive, powerful, and proud.? ‘The Metelli were extinct, long since, An elementary 
question should have been asked: how many families of the Republican nobiliter 
‘were extant in the reign of Hadrian? To conclude (and to repeat, cf, p. 499), 
Juvenal does not attack any person or category that commands influence in bis 





76. C. SUETONIUS TRANQUILLUS 


‘Tare parent, Suctonivs Laetus, was a military tribune in 69 (Otho 10. 1). "The 
ton, describing himself as ‘adulescens’ when a false Nero appeared twenty years 
after the death of that emperor (Nero 57.2), cannot have been born later than 72: 
perhapsa few years cartier, but not many, for bes ‘adulescentulus' inan anecdote 
that ought to refer to something later than 88 (Dam. 12. 2) 

‘The earliest trace of am official career is the abortive military tribunate of rox 
(Pliny, Epp. mi, 8.1). Then a long interval until the splendid employment ‘ab 
pistulis’ which he was compelled to vacate in 122 (4, Hadr, 11. 3). It was 
tempting to make speculation.* 

‘The fragments of an inscription recently discovered at Hippo Regius in Africa 
bring a welcome supplement,» Suetonius was made 2 member of the jury panels 
(the “iucices select") by Trajan, and he hel two minor aacerdotal offices, Thet 
hardly matters, He served Hadrian, however, ‘a] stdis a bybliofthecis] (ah 
elpisculis’. The secretary ‘a studiis’ was the Emperor's expert adviser on literary 
‘matters, and presumably had charge of his private library.® The next post (the 
public collections st Rome) could be combined with i.? 

Suetonius’ patron was Q. Septicius Clarus (the dedicant of Pliny’s letters), 
‘who was appointed Guard Prefect along with Q. Marcius Turbo in 119 (HA, 
Hadr. 9. 4). could be conjectured that Septicius, like other friends of Hadrian, 





 G. Highet, as, 293 f ‘ugan * a3, et. 63. 

tcf HOA. Sanders, AJP uxe (ao44), 133 My who suggested that Sucionlas might 
previously have been in charge ofthe libraries at Rome. 

Published by B, Marec and H. G. Paaum, CRAI 1952, 79, whence AE 1983, 73. 

©. Kabler, PLW rv a, 307 f 

7 As, alittle later, by [. Julius Vestinus (1G xiv, 108s), ard by L. Volusius Maccianu 
(CHL xiv, 5349 6). 
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was already rising in the late years of Trajan—and might, for example, have 
acceded to the Guard fram the Annona. His nephew, C. Erucius Clarus, after 
‘no conspicuous advance in public life, won laurels in the East, with a consulate 
in 117 (p. 242). 5 

‘Can anything else be divined? Pliny from Bithynia wrote to Trajan, petitioning 
that Suetonius be accorded the ‘ius trium liberorum’. He says ‘et mores eius 
secutus et studia jam pridem, domine, in contubernium adsumpsi, tantoque 
maius diligere ooepi quanto nunc propius inspexi' (Epp. x. 94. 1). The word 
‘nunc’ is decisive, if that emendation of the manuscript ‘hunc’ be accepted.* The 
balance of the phrase seems to demand it. Further, for language, observe Pliny 
asking Pompeius Falco to confer a military tribunate on a friend—‘accepisse te 
beneficium eredes cum propius inspexeris hominem omnibus honoribus . . . 
pparem’ (vit. 22, 3). Was not Suetonius perhaps on the staff of Pliny in Bithynia?® 

‘Next, his disgrace. According to the Historia Augusta, the Emperor dismissed 
Septicius, Suetonius, and many others, ‘quod apud Sabinam uxorem in usu cius 
familiarius se tune egerant quam reverentia domus aulicae postulabat' (Hadr. 
11. 3). A long digression follows, expatiating upon Hadrian's suspicious nature, 
‘The whole passage is appended to Hadrian's visit to Britain (11. 2), and the 
factual narration resumes with the words ‘compositis in Britannia rebus trans- 
‘gressus in Gallia’ (12, 1). That is to say, it is attached to the year 122." 

‘The anecdote is not wholly satisfuctory—and it ié strange to find Hadrian, of 
all people, insistent on court etiquette. ‘The sentence goes on to assert that he 
‘would have liked to get rid of Sabina also, 

‘Assuming that the passage has been grafted on to Hadrian's journeys at the 
right place, there is something more to be said. Where did the misdemeanours of 
Suetonius occur? At Rome, such is the standard and unquestioned opinion, the 
Emperor being absent. Why not in Britain? An emperor journeying abroad might 
have his consort with him, and one of the two commanders of the Guard. Thus 
‘Trajan in 117. Also surely the head of the secretariat, 

Authors do not alirays disclose any familiarity they may have with the Roman 
provinces. There is nothing about Britain, for example, in the Strategemata of 
Julius Frontinus (p. 68). Now Suetonius can report an interesting particular 
about the early career of Titus—tribunmus militum et in Germania et in Britannia 
meruit summa industriae nec minore modestiae fama, sicut apparct statuarum et 
imaginum ¢ius multitudine ac titulis per utramque provinciam’ (Dious Titus 4.1). 
Suetonius is emphatic—'sicut apparet’. How did he know? Suetonius or hi 
informant must have visited both Germania Inferior (where ‘Titus served in 
57 0¢ §8) and Britain. Hadrian and his retinue were in Gaul and Germany in 121 
(HA, Hadr. 10. + £,), evossing to Britain the year after. 


* H, Kell expelled the ‘hunc’ of the MSS.; but P. v. Winterfeld substicuted ‘nunc’, 
and recent edicors concur, thus R. Kukuls (Teubner gra), M. Schuster (1933 and 1982), 
and M. Durry (Budé, 1947). However, if one proposed ‘unc’, the inference about 
Bithynia would lapse. 

"The inference seems to have been missed by scholars. 

> ‘The obsolete dace rar persists in many marrusls, and is reproduced by E. Marec and 
HH, G. PAtaum (o.c. 84). 

‘As is deduced from his ‘castrence cantubernium’ with Pliny (VH, prof. ), in the 
Inst: stage of that officer's service, cf. F, Miner, Borner Jahrbiicher cxv (1899), 12a 
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Suetonius in Beitsin: not « wholly farcifal surmise. How does it square with 
the composition of De vite Gaesarem? A lace writer has the firm statement that 
the work was dedieated to Scpticius Clarus, at that time Prefect of the Guard 
(Lydus, De mewstus u. 6). Hence, apparently, the limits of a triennium, 119-22. 
Pethaps the work was ready in 119, having been written by Suetonius in the 
leisure of his earlier secretarial occupations 

If that were s0, how explain the reference tothe inscriptions in honour of Titus? 
Te may be that the original design (and first publication) was confined to the six 
books, from Caesar the Dictator to Nero, while VIL (Galba, Otho, Vitells) and 
VIII (che Flavian emperors) are a later supplement (ef. p. 501) 

‘A passage can be adduced in support, Titus in his Jast hours said that there 
was only ons thing he had to sepent of. Hence speculation. Perhaps adultery with 
Domitia Longine—‘quidam opinantur corsuctudinem recordatum quam cum 
fratris uxore habuerit; sed nullam habuime persanct> Domitia iurabst, haud 
negatura si qua omnine fuisset, immo gloriatura, quod ili promptissimum erat 
im omnibus probris! (Dieur Titu: 10, 2). The way in which Damitiais eferred to 
(the tenses as well as the tone) would induce one to believe that she is no longer 
among. the living. 

When did Domitian's widow die? There are tiles with her name bearing the 
consular date 23 (CHL xr, 548 £553). Also of 126 (554). Tt has therefore 
been assumed that she was still alive in 126.! ‘There is nothing egainst a long 
survival of this Indy. Other tiles with ‘Severo et Arrian. cos.’ (552) would take 
her into the period 129-32. In 140 a temple was completed at Gabiae in memory 
of Domitia Longina (ILS 272). 











A final problem: the ‘patra’ of the imperial secretary. It may well be Hippo 
Regius, a municipivm of Augustan date (IES 5976s), even though there be only 
fone ‘Suietorius' on all the inscriptions of Alrica, viz. C, Suetonius Januarius, an 
officer commanding a post near Theveste (CIL vin, 17589): probably from Africa, 
ta judge by his cognomen. 

Now the intcription has the office of flemen immediately after the name of 
Suetonius Trenquillus, The natural assumption is a local priesthood, There 
follows his enrolment ‘intfer sclecios|', after which comes ‘pont. Volea[nalli’— 
this at Rome, or perhaps in some town of Latium, notably Osta, for there is no 
pontifexe Voleanals at Rome.? Nothing is known to preckude Hippo as the ‘patria" 
Of the acholar. Yet there might be some reason for the dedication at that towa, 
unrevealed and unverifiable.* 





An author, end a great general (Suetonius Paulinus), lend lustre to the omen 
*Suetonius’, Tt happens to be very rare, but with a local habitation in Traly. All 
the signe point to the region af Pisaurum, acitizen colony founded in 84 RC. in 
the Ager Gullicus. Not only ‘Suetonius’, hut ‘Sneto' as agentiicium. The evidence. 

* E, Group, PIR, D fz ‘in vivo etiam a. 136 XV 534? 

4 The aatnties for soldier are instructive, ef. L. R. Dean, A Study ofthe Cognomina nf 
‘Soldier inthe Roman Legion: (Diss. Princeton, 1036), 203% 

9 See L. R. Taylor, The Cults af Osta (Bryn Mawr, x9ta), 14 %. 

* Hadrian mighthave passed that wsy, ging from Spain to the East in 12g (P44, adr. 
12.7) Bul, i the IEA i enerece, Sootonian was alwady in 
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is powerful and convergent.* Further, aneglected hint: when Suetonius compiled 
the biography of the poet Accius he was able to adduce a local detail—'a quo et 
fundus Accianus iuxta Pisaurum dicitur’.* There isa faint chance that the scholar 
and the consular both derive ‘moribunda ab sede Pisauri” (Catullus 81. 3). 


77. SUETONIUS AND THE ANNALES 


‘SveToNtus never mentions the name of Cornelius Tacitus. Why? Because, 
‘a some argue, when Suetonius published the Vitae (presumably in 121), though 
he had read the earlier books—and even the last—Tacitus was still alive: the 
historian did not die until 121 or 122.? Or, another view, the Annales were not 
completed when Suetonius published (in r20)-+ 

‘Those arguments are circular, the trail 2 false one. Suetonius (it could be 
assumed) knew Tacitus. He was not obliged to name him, dead or alive. Suetonius 
does not mention any of the annalistic historians whom the biographies (subse- 
quent to that of Augustus) presuppose and employ. 

‘What is left to go by? Suetonius must have read the Historiae. One looks for 
signs in the biographies of Galba, Otho, and Vitellius. Ln vain, unless it be the 
‘sharp discrepancy about an emperor's address to the Guard (Otho 6. 3, contrasted 
with the oration in Hist. 1. 37/,). Nor could the Flavian Vitae furnish the 
shadow of a clue. There is no point in asking whether Suctonius did not lift 
from Tacitus the names of the twelve consular victims (Dom, 10 8.) or exploit 
(ib. 16 f,) the historian’s account of an assassination in the Palace. 

‘The prospect of discovering traces of the Annaler is therefore of the slightest. 
Suetonius firmly repulses the malicious reason for Augustus’ choice of a successor 
(Tid, ax. f,, of. App. 36). Perhaps a criticism of the consular historian. Similarly 
his statement that Augustus was still alive when Tiberius returned.* Not, indeed, 
that Tacitus invented the ‘comparatio deterrima’ between Augustus and 
‘Tiberius (1, 10. 7, ef. Dio tvt. 45. 9). However that may be, a reference could 
perhaps be admitted. I¢ does not touch the relative chronology of the two writers 
at any vital point. There is no difficulty in supposing that Suetonius could have 
read Books I-III or Books I-VI—that is, if he was still writing his Tiberius as 
late as 119 oF 120.4 

‘The third hexad is another matter. Certainty would be precious. At first sight 
the Nero looks like a deliberate and almost perverse challenge, biography to the 
scorn of history. Hardly a trace of chronology, foreign affairs come off miserably 
(thus Britain and Armenia in 39. 1 and go. 2), and he can narrate the fall of 
Nero without naming Nymphidius Sabinus or Verginius Rufus. Observe 








1 W, Schulze, LE 300. 

* Suetonius (ed. Roth, 1890), p. 29s- 

» A. Macé, trai sur Sudtone (1900), 396 ff. That writer assumed that the frst six books 
of the Annales appeared before 117, the last part between 117 and 120 (ib. 200). 

+ E, Groag, Jahrbucher far Cl. Phil., Sapp.-Band wart (1857), 768. 





gegen Tacitus ann. I 
* Yet Suetonius might have begun a little earlier than that, finishing by 119 (cf. p.780)- 
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specially the treatment of the various Tacitesn heroes, the foils to Nero. No 
mention of Domitius Corbulo or Suctonius Paulliaus; and what he has to say 
about Senecs (7. 1: 35. §: 52. 1) and Thrasea Pactus (37. 1) is curt and trivial 

‘That argument would not be conclusive. Something more is requisite. One 
item has not failed to excite attention. Tacitus refers to poems of Nero as not 
‘wholly his own composition, implying thet he had inapected them—‘quod species 
ipsa carminum doeet, non impetu et instinctu et uno ore fluens’ (RIV. 16. 1). 
Suetonius, however, appeals to manuscripts he had seen for a contrary view 
about Nero's authorship—'venere in mamas meas pugillares libellique', Se. (52) 
Perhaps an expert's pride— documents against the stylistic criteria? 

Furthermore, some might be tempted to adduce a verbal resemblance. Tacitus 
registers 2‘sidus cometes, sanguine inlusri semper Neroni expiatum’ (Xv. 47.1) 
Suetonius has the notice of the same comet, with Balbillus the astrologer ex- 
plaining to Nero ‘solere reges talia osterta cande aliqua illustei expiare’ (36. 1). 
‘That would not help much, 











Proof is lacking so far that Suetonius could refer to the third hexad of the 
Armates2 Te was perhaps not yet acceasiblo—or rather not yet even written. 
Juvenal may have used it for bis eighth satire, but there is no reason for putting 
that poem as éarly as 120 (cf. App. 75). One can maintain that the Neronian 
books, whether as extant or according to the plan that terminated the reign with 
Book XVITF, were not completed much before the year 123 (ef. Ch. XXXV). 





+ Mace (o.e. 179) assumes criticiam of Tacitus, 

* That a, on the assumption that Suetonius was composing between 119 and 123—and 
especially ifthe date of publication fals closer to the earlier date. For « possibility chat the 
Tac two Books of Pitar (covering 69-96) ac a continuation, and later than #22, sf App. 76 
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78 PROVINCIAL NOMINA 


‘Tne twenty names most common int the Spains and in Narbonensis, furnished 
bby the Indexes af CIL 11 and XII, are ae follows (neglecting imperatorial genti- 
Jicia, such as ‘Julius’, “Flavius, &c,), round numbers in each case: 








Narbonensie 
yoo Valerius 400 
Jso Cornelius 230 
Fabius je Fompeius 220 
Aemilius 80 100 
Licinius 180 30 
150 Bo 
150 70 
130 je 
go 60 
20 60 
90. 60 
9 60 
Bo, 60 
70 50 
7 50 
a so 
eo 50 
60 ge 
Marcius 60 40 
Marius 60 vey 





79, NARBONENSIAN ROMANS 


‘Tue statistce furnished in App. 78 are instructive, Most of the gemilicia recall 
‘men who held the imperium in the western lands before the Republic ended. Not 
that it has co be assumed that such names always go back to any dircet grant of 
the franchise, Fashion and predilection operated emong. natives and men 
sequiring Latin rigits. However, for three gentilcia common emong the notables 
of the provincia there stands splendid attestation." The Domitii bad a clientela in 
Narbonensis (cf. Jn Verren 2. r18); C. Valerius Flaccus, proconsul ¢. 82 B.c, 
fave the franchise to Caburus, chieftain of the Helvii(Caesar, BG1. 47.4) parent 


© Syme, CQ sam (2938), 415 Rom. Ree. (1939), 445 79 6 
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of Caesar's friend C. Valerius Troucillus; and Pompeius similarly rewarded the 
grandfather of she historian Trogus (Justin xm. 5. z* f) 

‘The nomenclature of two early inscriptions from Nemausus brings confirma 
tion—one magistrate called L. Domitius Asiounus, another (C, Marius Celsus) 
married to ‘Pompeia Tourodivicis f.' (ZL 6976 f.). 

‘Nor will ‘Cornelius’ be neglected, after ‘Julius’ and ‘Valerius? the third most 

common nomen in the ‘provincia’. Tis carly emergence is attested in a dual and 
convincing fashion. First, C. Cornelius Co. f, Gallus (LS 895), poet and Prefect 
of Exypt from Forum Juli (p. 587). Sceondly, by inseriptiona, notably that from 
Glanum (St. Remy): the name of Cornelia, on a Celtic inscription in the Greek 
alphabet! 
‘The gentilcie ‘Domitius', ‘Valerius’, and ‘Pompeius' are strongly in evidence 
among the Narbonensian senators of the first century (App. 82). Native names 
could also be adapted to 2 Latin form or flexion (hence the cognomen ‘Atticus’* 
the nomen ‘Attius’)2 They are not at all frequent in persons of zank. Observe 
L, Duvius Avitus (suf. 56); Togonius Gallus (Ann. vt. 2. 2), who might be 
‘Transpedane; also L. Dunius Severus, attested by coins 20 procontul of an 
eastern province under Claudius (PIR, D 207). 

Immigrants from Ttaly brought with them peculiar local or regional names, 
Narbo fields a rich and varied harvest—“Appacus', ‘Laftenus’, “Perpern 
“Tolumnius', ‘Vifdius', ‘Votienus’, &e.* The Roman coloriae, however, make a 
miserable showing on the roll of senators (cf. p. 620). 














80. THE NOMENCLATURE OF ROMAN SPAIN 


IMMIGRATION into Spain under the Republic can be documented in various 
wayn.5 ‘The nomenclature of senators adds 2 powerful argument reaching a long 
way back, L, Decidius Saxa (tr. pl. 44) ina Sarnnite, to be sure, a recent arrival ® 
but some of the Bactican familiss of the Empire appear to descend, not from 
Roman citizen soldiers of setlers, but {rom Italian allied troops, or from traders, 
illustrating the mosaic of aces and languages that was Ttaly. 

‘The prime example is the name ‘Ulpius' (App. 81). Half a dozen further 
instances will here be sdduced. The 2omen ‘Amnacus', with 2 non-Latin termina- 
tion, is claimed by Schulve as Etruscan’? itis also—and preferably—to be taken 
as Tilyrian.® Another Corduban family is the Dasumi® Beyond any doubt or 
1d, GRAL 1958, 02. 

ici, observe the high-ranking procurator (CHL xin, 1854: Vienna); the 
‘viicultor from whom Agricel'e parent learaed s0 much (Golumela 1.1. 14)—and, no 
doubt, A. Aticus (apr. 37. ©). 

* e&. App. 78. Herée convinemg evidence for an important personage, Sex. Attius 
Suburanus Aemilianaa: hia tribe ia the ‘Vohinis' (AB 1930.60) 

‘G. Hiseteld, KL Schr (igt3), 36. For stlar reasons Carthego Nova invite 
(end caper) inapection, 1 5, Gabba, Athenacim Mixa! (00$4), 297 

x, Spe, FAS xavit (0937), 127 TEE a6. 

"LH 33, cH. Krahe, Lesiton alillyrischer Personeraamen (1929), 6 f:"The Prebignian 
form is ‘Annaus' or ‘Annaves’. i 

"1. Dasumius the testator makes provision for Cordube (CI. v1, x0229, 1.31): Dasani 
sa Condi (ity 4473) anid elacwhere nv Bartica (1801; 19895 1096; ss0r 8). 
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‘eavil that neme comes from south-eastern Italy.' Hence a Dasumius must be 
assumed somewhere in the ancestry of the Annii Veri (of Uccubi in Baetica), to 
‘explain an alleged descent from Dasummus, a prince of the Messapiens (HA, 
‘Marcus x. 6). The Dillii (Vocula and Aponianus) also come from Corduba? 
“Vocula is enrolled in its tribe, the ‘Sergia’ (/LS98;3), while Aponianusis honoured 
there (AE 1932, 78). That nomen is preternaturally rare. The only other epi- 
‘graphic attestation (apart from the two senators) is in Spain (CIL 1, 287; Olisipo). 
Now it can be presumed that M. Aponius Saturninus (suff. anno incerto) was 
related to Dillius Aponianus, who served under him as legionary legate in 69 
(Gist, mt. 10, 1). A dozen Aponii occur on Spanish inscriptions, the knight Q. 
Aponius, attested in 46 8.c. (Dio xu1tt. 29. 3), may well be a resident of Baetica, 
Tike that Annius Scapula whom the author of the Bell. Al. describes as ‘maximae 
ignitatis et gratiae provincialem hominem’ (55. 2). Observe further that the 
item ‘Aponius Ttalicus’ is part of the full nomenclature of Hadrian's friend, 
Platorius Nepos, whose tribe, the ‘Sergia’, speaks for Itatica or Cordubs.* The 
_gentilicum ‘Platorius’ is flagrantly Llyrian in origin—compare the native ‘Plator’.? 

Finally, there is a senator from Baetica with a pure Etruscan nomen, viz. M. 
Accenna Saturninus (CIL xav, 3585: Tibur). Date not certain: M. Accenna 
Helvius Agrippa (11, 1262: nr. Hispalis) is presumably Antonine, 


‘Tarraconensis is a very different part of the peninsula (anditself heterogeneous). 
“There had been settlement along the littoral, and some of the senators betray an 
Tralian origin. Thus the illustrious Pedanii, of Barcino.* The nomen is probably 
Etruscan! Again, M. Raecius Taurus (PIR, R 9), from Tarraco (ef, AE 1932, 
84, and other inscriptions). “Raecius’ is both Etruscan and Illyrian, soit appears.® 

"The selected gentitcia here registered cannot derive from grants of the 
franchise. No known Roman magistrates of the Republic bore those names. On 
the other hand, many of the numerous senators from both Spains with indistinc- 
tive gentiica like ‘Fabius’, ‘Junius’, ‘Licinius', &., will be presumed native by 
origin ultimately. Furthermore, the roll of Spanish senators could with this clue 
Permit conjectural supplements. Thus perhaps C. Licinius Mucianus (suff. c. 
64) of Q. Junius Marullus (sf. 62). 





81. TRAJAN'S ANTECEDENTS 


‘Cassis Dro comes out with a startling allegation about the Emperor—"Inp 6 
‘Tpaiaréds, AAA” ote 'FraXds 068° "Traduirys (txvIt. 4. 1). Perhaps prejudice speaks 


* Note Dasimii as local magistrates (tx, 415: Canusium; 689: Herdoniae). Iyrian, of. 
Hi, Krahe, 0.7 

¥ Aquileia honours him as patroms (ILS 1052): not necessarily his home. Observe, for 
‘what it is worth, that there are no other Platori on inscriptions of northern Italy, whereas 
Baetica can show one instance (i, 1861: Gades). 

2H, Krahe, a, 02 ff 

+ Compare L. Pedanius L. f, Secundus Jutius Petsicus (11, 4513), and libertine Pedanii 
there (1, 45203 45491 4550 ~ ILS 5485): cited by Groag, P-W xix, 23 £. Add now Hsp, 
Ant. Epigr. 415 (2983/4), 558; 5593; Archivo esp. de Arg. xxv11 (1958), 207 

+ LE 365, © LB 417, ch 445 H, Keahe, on, 97 f 
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there, prejudice against the Roman of the West who was a pseudo-Alexander: 
the Greek from Bithynia is crudely hestile towards Senecs (p. 551). Also ignor- 
ance about norcenclature, Whatever racial admixture there may have been in the 
‘past, none of the notables of Bactica has a native nemen or cognomen. 

‘The name ‘Ulpius’ belongs to one of the languages of ancient Italy, cognate 
ih Tupus’, ol, ‘uk, m Jacob Grime divined long ago. Schulze thought the 
rotion fanciful Ta fac, a strung cave can be made out for Illyrian. Observe the 
place-names ‘Uleinium’, ‘Uleirus', “Uleisa'* 

‘A late and scrappy abbreviator derives the Emperor from Tuder in Umbria— 
‘Ulpius Teaianua ex urbe Tudertina’ (Victor, Ept. 13, 1). The fellow may be 
right, at least for Tuder asthe ‘ultima origo' of the Ulpii. For guidance persons 
tale "M. Ulpius! are no good. They may owe the name to Trajan, of to his 
parent. Examples of praenomina other than ‘Marcus! are exceedingly rare any 
‘where—and are very valusble* CLL XI has two, one of them at ‘Tuder—" 
‘T. £2 (4728). 

“That is not all. The gentilciem “Traivs’ ia also very rare.‘ Perbaps Tlyrian.¢ 
CHL, XI shows a solitary example. Previsely at Tuder (4685). Is no: the peculite 
same of that city Ilyrian? Compare lader and Rider in Dalmatia, 











82, PROVINCIAL CONSULS, 37-68 


‘Tur following twelve names can be adduced of consule from Spanich and 
Narbonensisn families under Caligule, Claudius, and Nero: note also C. 
Hellicius Natalia of Vienna (PIR3, Brot), suffectur in the lsat three months of 
68, who was probably appointed hy Galha. 


1, Annaeus Seneca (rif. 56). Contuba 

Ga, Domitian Afer (jg). Nemusus. Jerome, Choon. p. 179 1. 

L. Daviun Avitus (96), Vaso. ILS' 979, of Ll. de Gale 206 

Mi. Guus) Vestinus Atscus (es. 65). Vienn. ILS! 212, coli, H. 0 

L, Junius Annacus Gallio (c. 55). Corduba 

M. Manilius Vopiscus (?60). From Spain. Above, p. 692 

P. Marius Ceous (os. 62). 1 Nemautus. App. 32 

1. Pedanius Secunda (43), Barcino. App. 80 

Ga, Pedanius Salinator Go or 61). Barcino 

Pormpeius Paulinus (? ¢. 53). Arclate. Pliny, NH sooen. 143 

1D. Valeria Antaticss (35, 1 ord 48). Viena 

‘Valerius Asisticus (between 39 and 45 inclusive). Vienna. JLS 212, col. ii, 
Il. 17 ff. Brother of the preceding. 


* He calls it ‘ein hibscher aber grammasich laum halebar Binfall" (LE ayq). Ie ia 
unfortunate that he failed to register any of the local 

*'J. Bonfante, Latomas t1 (1935), 79 f. There 
form ato, nce slat of uative Ulpit from GIL xs in Baer Jahrbschar cx (959) 190 £ 
"Dlpiue Lupio® (an, 879s) ic in any ease suggestive, 

"Bormann scouted Vietor—'nescio quo errore’ (CLL x1, p. 679, 0n Tuer), 

+ Thus L. Ulpius L, |, Rusticas (1, 1458: Tealies) 

2 Two Spanin Trait can be registered (11, 105: Arva; 5389: Hispalis), Alo an 
smphora stamp (6257: Ii! 

‘Schulze adduces only “Traienus’ (LE so), but he documents “Travius’ (gs). 
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At the same time, though nothing can be asserted, some of the following, 
because of their gentilicia (ef. App. 78), may well be provincial: 

Q. Fabius Barbarus Antonius Macer (c. 64) 

L, Julius Rufus (cos. 67) 

Marius Cordus (under Claudius) 

C. Pompeius Longinus Gallus (cor. 49) 

Pompeius Pedo (berween 39 and 45) 

Pompeius Pennus (39 or 40) 

™M. Pompeius Silvanus (45) 


Five other consuls are worth scrutinizing. M. Aponius Saturninus (suff. under 
Nero), the governor of Mocsia in 68/69, may come from Bactica, like other 
Aponii. His kinsman C, Dillius Aponianus is Corduban (App. 80). That province 
might also be the home of M, Annius Afrinus (suff. . 67). 

P. Memmius Regulus (ruff. 31, with a son who became ordinarius in 63) is 
highly enigmatic. It has been taken as axiomatic (given the period) that this 
‘nocut homo is Italian, perhaps of old Roman or Latin extraction.* Certain facts 
counsel a doubt. Regulus was patronus of the colony of Ruscino in Narbonensis, 
which nothing known in his career explains (Il. de Gaule 633). Further, there 
‘was a Memmia Galla of the early i age, mother of the senator A. Cottius 
ILS 8343: Rome), The nomen 'Cottius’ is native by origin: compare Cottia, the 
‘wife of Vestricius Spurinna. 'The fact only recently emergent that a Narbonensian 
‘was suffectus in 35 (Valerius Asiaticus) renders a predecessor in 31 not beyond 
belief (but 40 far not quite to be established). ‘The historian Tacitus betrays an 
especial interest in Regulus. Observe the remarkable tribute, ‘auctoritate con- 
stantia fama, in quantum pracumbrante imperatoris fastigio datur, clarus’ 
(Gay. 47. 1), Was it all deserved? Regulus agreed to surrender Lollia Paullina to 
Caligula, escorted her to Rome, and presided over the betrothal (Dio ux. 12. 1, 
‘ef, Suetonius, Cal. 25. 2). Perhaps his behaviour was extenuated in Book VII. 
‘The obituary adds an anecdote about Regulus, and a comment that can be 
questioned." 

Finally, it is 2 duty to ask where Domitius Corbulo came from (App. 83), 
‘where Licinius Sura (App. 85). 











If Regulus, Corbulo, and Mucianus are among the new Romans from the 
provinces of the West, a startling light is cast on many aspects and episodes of 
Roman history. Without them, the record is remarkable enough. Annaeus Seneca, 
‘Domitius Afer, and Valerius Asiaticus are shown not to be isolated phenomena 
(like the two Cornelii Balbi of an earlier age). The second consulate of Valerius 
Asiaticus is portentous, it is true. But otherwise the list shows two ardinarif 


* For Annii from Baetica, App. 86, 
+E. Groug, P-W xv, 636: ‘sicherlich ialischer, wahracheinlich sltrdmischer oder 
Iteinischer Abstaramung.” 
Orth (= aC) sd ie eid mid redo Mc Manila 12.8 
61). 
* App. 60. Not a good anecdote (cf, Grotg, o.c. 635). Some, however, both credit and 
exploit it, eg. RS. Rogers, TAPA wxxxv (1955), 194. 
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(62 and 65)—and there are two others (49 and 67) among the consuls whose 
gentilicia are indicative, but fall short of documentary proof about origins. 

Narbonenais advances more quickly than Spain in this period—five consuls by 
‘6. Of its cities, Vienna shows three consuls, Nemausus two, Vasio one, but the 
Roman coloniae only one (Arelate), The subsequent period confitms triumphantly 
the predominance of those cities, the old tribal capitals of Allobroges, Volcat, 
and Vocontii (p. 620), 





83, DOMITIUS CORBULO 


Coxnu to's mother was the much-married Vistilia, the lady of six husbands 
(NH viz. 39). The historian gives most of a chapter (itt. 32) to his father, the 
Uiretome man who got himself appointed commissioner for roads in Italy. Dio 
mentions him, and says that he became consul in 39(t2x. 15.3). Not surprising, 
since Milonia Caesonia, the consort of Caligula, was one of the children of 
‘that Viatilia 

Ti Dio is right about the consulats of the road commissioner (accepted in 
PIR, D 142), the son must have been suffectus not long after, perhaps © 43~ 
Dio nowhere alludes to the existence of two Corbulos. There iss possibility that 
he has amalgamated them. 

Referring to Corbulo, Mucianus, when encouraging Vespasian, observes 
‘splendidior origine quam nos surmus, fateor’ (Hist. 1. 76. 3). The statement 
could be justified by senatorial parentage (if Mucianus, like Vespasian, lacked it), 
even without the parent's consulate.* 

‘There is no hint of Corbulo's origin anywhere. Possibly Narbonensian, If Cn. 
Domitius Afer (suff. 39), whose provenance only a late and casual 
why not Cn. Domitius Corbulo? The only other consular Dorit 
Frincipate are the Akenobarbi: Corbulo might derive from theit old clietela irs 
‘Narbonensis (App. 79). 

“The sognomen ia exceedingly rare. Ut can be Celtic, aie suggested by CIL 
aut, 24r4 (Augustam, in the Allobrogic territory); xm, 5278 (Ssloduram). Te 
ray, however, be Ttalian—ic in often difficult (and prejudicial) to draw the fi 
‘These Domitii might come from Appennine Ttaly. ‘They had property near 
Peltuinam in the land of the Westini: observe TLS 9518, attesting 4 enllgiam 
‘netoi Corbulonis et Longinae’.* 

Corbulo’s daughter, Domitia Longina, became an empress, His wife is nowhere 
attested, Perhaps a lady of the illustrious house of the Cassii Longini (p. s60), 
perhaps aot. 

* ©. Cichosius, Romische Studi (1522), 429 

4 GE Di tatt. 49. a" ob yds Jowenpdr. ‘That raed not mean much, Dio extols the por 
cf Thravea Paetus (ib. 26, 1), the frst consul of his fail. 

+ Schulte (LE 314; 576) cies no inzances, 

4+ ef CI tx 3418 6.15432; 3418; 3409 lider or slaves of Doria Langina). The feag- 
mentary and puting inaription 3426 might rele 1o Corbule, not, a2 Groeg suggested, 
WA. Larcius Pracon, uf. 110 (Jabrethfie xxtx (03). Beiblat 168. 
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84. THE ROLE OF CORBULO’S LEGATES 


AprorNrsn to Cappadocia-Galatia at the end of s4, Corbulo later held that 
‘command conjointly with the governorship of Syria for about two years (60-62, 
after the death of Ummidius Quadratus), vacated it to Cacsennius Paetus, but 
quickly resumed it, and in 63 was put in charge of the armed forces of Syria as 
well, with 2 special mandate and enhanced powers: he kept the northern com- 
mand until recalled and compelled to end his life in the winter of 66/67." 

‘Twelve years with the eastern armies offered an unrivalled opportunity for 
extending a general's clientele among troops and officers.* Syria had four legions : 
IIT Gallica, VI Ferrata, X Fretensis, XII Fulminata. Corbulo took two to Cappa- 
docia (III and VI), and a third before long (X). The needs of the war brought 
three legions from the Danube, IV Scythica (56 or 57), V Macedonica (?61), and 
XV Apollinaris (63). Hence seven legions in the East from 63. In 67 Vespasian 
took three for Judaea (V, X, XV), four remaining with Licinius Mucianus in 
‘Syria: from the latter force 111 Gallica was transferred to Moesia shortly before 
the death of Nero? 

By 68 a number of the legati of the earlice years had gone on to other posts, and 
had reached the consulate;* and some went back in disgrace.* But some of the 
commanders of the six legions (Judaea and Syria) that proclaimed Vespasian in 
July 69 had presumably known the great Corbulo. Not all will have been fresh 
appointments in 67: observe that Aurelius Fulvus (now in Mocsia with II 
Gallica) had been in Armenia in 64 (ILS 232: nr, Harput). In Judaea Sex. 
‘Vettulenus Cerialis commanded V Macedonica, M. Ulpius Traianus X Fretensis, 
‘while Vespasian’s son, quaestorian in rank, had charge of XV Apollinaris 
(Josephus, BF 111. 65, &c.). As for the three legions of Syria in 69, only one 
legate can be verified, viz, Cn. Pompeius Collega, attested as acting-governor of 
Syria in 70 (BY vit 58), hence commander of IV Seythica, the legion stationed 
closest to Antioch. 

Cerialis, Traianus, and Collega look like senior praetorii, Vespasian and Muci- 
anus had been at variance. Titus reconciled them (Hist, ts. 2). Not perhaps the 
only agent. Traianus may have had a big part in the proclamation of Vespasian— 
‘who, it can be conjectured, took him in his company to Egypt. ‘The subversive 
influence of Aurelius Fulvus may be surmised in Moesia (p. 166). Egypt on the 

' For the different stages see PIR*, D 142. 

* ‘The distribution of the legions is furnished by the narrative of the Annalet, For the 
Alifferent items (not that any are in dispute) see E. Rittecting in P- 

"Hic. t. 74. 2, ef Suetonius, Diews Vexp. 6. 3: ‘sub exitu Nezon 

4 viz. M, Vetta Bolanus (ug. 6), L. Veralanias Severus (©. 66), Marius Celsus (69). 
Perhaps also Cornelius Flaceus (ef. PIR*, C 1362). 

* Calavius Sahinus and L. Funisulanus Vettonianus had shered in the capitulation of 
Cacsennin Paetus. The latter did not reach the consulate til 78, i appears. The year of 

ed. He had ean legate of XI1 Fulminata, which was 











CoppadociaGalatia, rather late, in 80 (IES 263). 
a Nuneaton Kas Cena A LES 
- 
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fret day of July out-distanced Syria. The Prefect was Ti, Julius Alexander, who- 
had held a high post on Corbulo’s staf in 63 (Ame. xv. 28. 2). 
‘The promation and subsequent employment of the eastern legat 
Five names testify: 
Marius Celsus (uff. 60). Syria, attested in 72/3 (IES 8003), succeeding L. 
Cacsennias Partus (PIR, © 173). He had been legate of XV Apollinaris, 
in 63 (An. xv. 25.3). See further App. 73 
M. Ulpius Traianus (70). Syria from 74, perhaps previously Ceppedocia— 
Galatia (ef, p- 3%) 
‘T. Anrelius Fulvus (70). Hispania Citerfor (AB 1952, 122) 
Cha. Pompeius College (Pe. 72). Cappadocia-Galuta, attested inthe eet half 
0f 26 UILS 800s), perhaps from 74 
Sex, Vettulenus Cerislis (2c. 73). Mocsia, attested in February 78 (CL 
x4, 28) 





instructive. 





‘Two other names can be brought into the Corbulonian context (one of them by 
conjectura). Fit, C. Rutiius Gallicus (uff. ?73). He had governed Galati for 
nine years as legate subordinate to Corbulo, and was legate to the praconsal of 
Asia for two years, 68-70 or 64~71 (Statius Sidear 1 4.74 f., of. ILS 9499). Hein 
attested a8 legate of Germania Inferior in May 78 (CIL xx1, 23). Secondly, Sex. 
Julius Frontinus (xf. #73). ‘That consular author, who was singularly reticent 
about contemporary warfare (Britain is absent), has notices of Corbulo (Strat. 1v. 
1, 21; 28; 2, 3) and, in perticular, an anecdote about Corbulo at Tigranocersa 
(a9. 9)" Frontinus might have begun as an equestrian officer. The leap in two 
‘years, From being practor urhanus in 70 (Fs 1V. 39,1) to the consulate, is peculiar. 
Perhaps he came very late to tie practorship: perhaps adlected into the Senate by 
Galba (for others, p. 592). Frentinus can be assumed Narboneasian, cf. the 
senator Q. Valerius Lupercus Julius Frontious (CLL x1, 185g f.: Vienna). 

Of the seven men here registered, four are provincial—perhaps a filth, Ca. 
Fompeius Collega (to judge by his gentiliun). One of Corbulo’s legates was not 
named by the suthor of the Annales, pechaps reserving him for a more powerful 
entry —C, Liciaien Mucianus (auf. c. 64)- Mucianus was able to report on the 
sources of the Euphrates (Pliny, NH v. 83), therefore with Corbulo in 58, and 
perhaps Jonger, passing thence to the governorship of Lycia-Pamphylia (IS 
$516: Osnoandes AE tots, 487 Attalis). Speculation aught mot to be evaded 
concerning the origin of Mucins (App. 85), or of Carbulo (App. 83). Corbula, 
whatever his origin, had acquired a powerful following amang his épati—and 
sundry links with groups of reputable persons at the metropolis can be surmised. 
Clearly a menace ta Nero# 











85. SURA AND MUCIANUS 


L, Licitus Sura constructed a triumptal arch near 'Tarracp, on the road to 
Barcina, and a publie building in Barcino itself (CIE 1, 4282; 4508). Even if his 


+ Vahunble because some ange that Strat. vis not by Frontinus. 
+p. sbe. Note also that Verulana Gravli, perhaps the wife of Junius Rusticus (ef, 
ERY, Vain), wil be related to Carbulo'slegute I. Verulamum Severus 
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‘parents resided in either or bath of those cities, neither ean with confidence be 
claimed as his legal ‘patria. They were enrolled in the ‘Galeria’, whereas Sura's 
tribe is the ‘Sergia’" ‘The ‘Sergia’is the tribe of some of the eatlier foundations 
in Ulterior. In Citerior only Carthago Nova can be proved to have it It must 
be added that the evidence is fragmentary and disproportionate —certain of the 
towns in the Ebro valley yield a miserable pittance of inscriptions. For example: 
sca six, Ierda seven, Celsa nine.? The tribe of Osea might be the ‘Sergia’ 
‘That of Celsa (otherwise Colonia Julia Lepida) is not known.* 

Each the maker of an emperor, the parallel between Sura and Mucianus can- 
not escape notice. ‘The former may have been, like the latter, ‘omnium quae 
diceret atque ageret arte quadam ostentator’ (Hist. 1, 80. 2). There was some- 
thing much worse, luxury ancl vice (p. 229). 

‘Sura is a prominent figure in Rome under Domitian (Martial vi. 64. 13). No 
parent is known, no wife—and he leaves no descendants. At the most a possible 
relative can be adduced, Licinianus of Bilbilis (PIR, L 1x3), ef. Martial 1. 49. 40: 
‘dum Sura laudatur taus’. 

‘Mucianus was dead by 77 (as may be deduced from Pliny, NH xxx1t, 62). No 
family known, no heir,” What was the origin of the great novus komo? A casual 
fact could be exploited. His tribe was the ‘Sergia’—for it was taken over by cer- 
tain families in Lycia that owed the citizenship to his agency (JGR 111, 493 ff; 
633) when he was governor there undef Nero. The ‘Sergi’ can mean Appennine 
Tealy. Also Spain, Licinii are common in Spain, but there are no Mucii an the 
inacriptions anywhere. However, a dedication at Tarraco has recently revealed 
the fact that a P. Mucius Scaevola was active in Spain in the last age of the 
Republic.t 





86. M. ANNIUS VERUS 


‘Tate Historia Augusta (Marcus 1) furnishes valuable details, along with gross 
fiction (viz. the descent of a Roman emperor from Numa Pompilius), and a 





P, Calvisius Tullus Ruso). The first senator in the family was ‘Annius Verus 
Praetorius ex Uceubitano municipio ex Hispania factus senator’. ‘The 
Beat ancestor is the ‘cos. ter.". He was adlected into the patriciate in 73 0 74, 





+ ef £, Grong, PW xin, 472. 

1 W. Kubitachek, Imperium Romanum Trbutine Dieriptum (1889), yt. An up-to-d 
account of the distribution of the ‘Serga’ in Spain woald be valuable. 

TOIL th, go0a7 (Osea); soon-14 and 848 (lerda); yorg-a0 and s849-s1 (Cele). 

# cf, 3003. 

+ Tes peshaps worth noting that coins of Celsa name the pair of diumeivi L. Sura and 
L, Bucea (G. F. Hill, Noter on the Ancient Coinage of Hisponia Citeror (1933), 83). They 
might, however, be Cornei, not Licini. 

As Groag suggest (00. 84). 

2 The A. Licinius Mucianus to whom conjointly with Gavius Pritcus an emperor's 
sescript is addressed (AE 1936, 228: Pergamum) cannot belp, for the rank of the persons 
‘and the date of the document bave not been extablished (et. PIR®, G 107). 

"Hsp. nt, Epic. alg 1953154), 40. The other side ofthe black has a dedication to 
Pomipeius Magnus, The Seaevola may be the pentifex attested in 64 (Macrobius ii. 13. 11) 
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preturaably on zasuming the toga virile: compare his coeval L, Neratius 
Marcellus, auffectus in 95 (ILS 1032: Saepinumm), 

‘The year of his first consulate, held with (L.) Neratius Prisous for colleague 
and commemorated by a senatiss consultum against castration (Dig. xtvit. 8. 6), 
was long in dispute (cf. PIR?, A 695). Unnecessarily—and a recent fragment of 
the Fasti Ostiases (AE 1954, 220) certifies 97 (App. 10). 

‘M, Annius Verus married Rupilia Faustina, daughter of the otherwise un- 
sttested consular Rupilius Bonus (App. 87). One son was M, Annis Libo, the 
consul of 128. Another, who married Domitia P. f. Lucilla, daughter of P, Cal- 
visius ‘Tullus Ruso (col. 109), ied when praetor. The son of that match (the 
future emperor) was born in t21 (PIR, A697). 

“The Aanii Veri were connected in some way with the family of Hadrian (Dio 
uxt, 21. 2), Conceivably through the Dasumnii of Cordube—L, Dasumius the 
testator probably had ‘Hadsianus! for cagnomen (App. 87), and his oon, P. 
Darumius Rustieus, stands in prominence as Hadian’s colleague in 119 (p. 600). 
Observe alo, however, M. Annius Afrinus (PIR:, A 630), nifetur c. 67 

jus) Africanus. Hadrian's father was called P. Aclius Hadrian 











‘According to the Historia Augusta, the stock of the Emperor M. Aurelius 
derived not only from Numa Pompilius but ‘item a rege Sallentino Malemnio, 
Dasummi fiio, qui Lopias condidit’ (Marcus 1. 6), Some suppose the Calvisii to 
have transmitted the strain, viz. P, Calvisius Ruso Julius Frontinus (suff. 279) and 
hisson, P. Calvisius Tullus Ruso (cos. 109), who married Domitia Cn. £, Lucilla 
(0 Groag in PIR?, C350). Nothing, however, connects these Calviit with south- 
castern Italy (cf. App. 87). The alleged Messepian ancestry surely comes from 
the Dssumii. ‘Theelder Calvisius might have married a Dasumia; but there could 
‘be some other link. 

‘Sundry other Annii might be worth registering. There is a man from Gudea, 
theconsil L. Cornelius Pusio Annius Mestalla (Ai 1915, 60: ne. Tibut),sufectus 
cither under Vespasian or in yo (ace App. 94)- Another inscription, found at the 
same spot, mentions a military tribune ‘Jius M. f, Faustus! (Not, Seae. 1914, 
102 = Insc, Itt, x, 197) :to be brought into relation (ef. Groag in PIR*, A643) 
with the knight Anniue Faustus, ‘qui temporibus Neronia delationes fectitaverat™ 
(Hist, x1, 10. 1), Add ‘M, [... .. FJoustos’ suffectus in 12%, 


















87. SOME ANTONINE ANCESTORS 


1. P, Aclius Hadrianus Afer, PIR, A 185. ‘Trajan’s cousin, mattied to 
DomitiaPaullina of Gades, Died in 86, when of praetorian rank. Above, 
p. 603, From Italica 

2, M, Ansius Verws (uff g7, 1 ord. 121, 1ord, 126). PIR, A 695, See App. 
86. From Uccubi in Bactica 

‘Antoninus (69, HZ? 97). PIR?, A 1086, Husband of Boionia Procilla 

(B 142), whose genticion is patently Celtic in origin. Probably from 

Nemautus (App. 32) 


3: Arti 
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4 T. Aurelius Fulvus (?70, ?/7 ord. 85). PIR, A 1510, Twice consul and 
‘praefectus urbi (HA, Pius 1.2). For the problem of his second consulate, 
‘App. 8. Wife not attested. From Nemausus 

5. T. Aurelius Fulvus (cas. 89). PER?, A 1509. Married to Arria Fadills, the 
daughter of Arrius Antoninus, ‘Died not long after his consulship, for 
his son (born in 86) ‘pueritiam egit cum avo paterno, mox cum materno’ 
(HA, Piut 1. 9). The passage shows that the pruefectus urbi survived his 
‘ton, was conceivably in office in 97, but was dead by 100 

6. P. Calvisius Ruso Julius Frontinus (279). PIR?, C350. His wife e. 106 (cf. 
AE 1914, 267), was '? Eggial C. f. Am[?bibula]}’, so Groag suggests (not, 
however, registered in PIR? E). Not necessarily his frst, who might be 
a Dasumia, The alleged descent of a Roman emperor from a Messapian. 
Dasummus (HA, Marcus 1. 6) should ran through the Dasumii (cf. 
App. 86), and not (2s Groag assumes) through the Calvisii. The pro- 
venance of these Calvisii js not attested." Perhaps North Ttalian or 
provincial. Sex. Julius Frontinus (suff.?73) can be assumed a Nar- 
bonensian (App. 84) 

7. P. Calvisius Tullus Ruso (cos. 109). PIR#, C 357. Married to Domitia Cn, 
£. Lucilla (D 182), adoptive daughter of Cn. Domitius Tullus (ruff. c.79). 
‘Not her first husband (as can be deduced from Pliny, Epp. vuit. 18. 2). 
‘The daughter, Domitia P. f,-Lucilla (D 183), is the mother of the 
Emperor Marcus. The Historia Augusta not only makes a mistake about 
her name, calling her ‘Domitia Calvila’, but asserts that Tullus was 
twice consul (of which there is no evidence). The passage (HA, Marcus 
1, 3) could further be improved a8 follows: ‘mater Domitia Lucilla 
Caivisi Tulli (lia, avia materna Lucilla Domiti Tulli) bis consulis 
filia” The gain would be double: first, to abolish the second consulate 
of Calvisius ‘Tullus and substitute that of Domitius Tullus (in 98, cf. 
App. 11), and, secondly, to allow the 17 to supply the ‘avia materna’ of 
‘Marcus—for it goes on to name the ‘avia paterna’, viz. Rupilia Faustina 

8, L, Catilius Severus Julianus Claudius Reginus (110, IJ ord. 120). PIR, 

C5558. Allegedly the ‘proavus maternus’ of Marcus (HA, Marcus 1.4; 9). 
As Groag observes, ‘prorsus incredibile’ (PIR?, C 357)— for Catilius 
cannot be the parent of P. Calvisius Tullus (cot. 169). No satisfactory 
explanation can be put forward.* Parentage, kin, and local origin of 
Catilius are also unverifiable. Items of his nomenclature suggest the 
provincial—but not ‘Catilius’, or his tribe, which is the ‘Claudia’ (ILS 
1041, supplemented by AE 1913, 229) 

* ‘They cannot be linked to any descendants of C. Calvisius Subinus (cot. 39 mc.) from 
Spoletium (ILS 925, honouring his ‘picta')e cf. R. Syme, Rom. Rev. (2939), 22 

"This conjecture was put forward ia RS xustt (1953), 56. 

+ Groag felt no enthusiasm for his owa hypothesis that a san of Catilius Severus might 
be the first husband of Domitia Cn. £ Lucilla (ef. PIRS, C357; Fahreshefte xx1x (1933), 
Beiblate 181 £.). He also suggested (C $8) that the xpénow oe gratefully remembered by 
Marcus (4d se iprum {. 4) was Rupiliss Bonus. Now the boy Marcus certainly bore the 
hname of Catilius Severus for a time (Dio rxtx. at, f. Hid, Marcus ¢.), and Catlin was 
still alive in 138. If Cats himself had been the fest husband of Lucilla, ot marred het 
after the decease of Calvsius TTullus, he could function as a ‘substitute grandfather’ 
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TL, Ceionius Commodus (cot. 78). PIR, C 603. Married to Appia Severs 
(ILS 1003 £.), whose father's tribe, the‘ Voltinia’, suggests Narbonensis. 
"The Ceionii are said to derive ‘ex Etruria’ (HA, Aclius 2 8; Verus 1,9). 
‘Theit nomen, which is rase (cf. TLL), is sttested in CHL XI—once for 
Etruria, otherwise only for places in the Aemilia, among them Bononia 
(cf. PIR} C 605). Now Bononia was an old Etruscan foundation 
(Pliny, NAF tt. 119) 

L. Ceionius Commodus (cor. 106). PIR3, C 604. First husband of the woman 
‘who married C, Avidiua Nigrinus (raf. 110) if Groag’s argaments and 
sterma are correct (A 1408). ‘Theson (ers. 136), whom Hadrian adopted, 
had married a daughter of Nigriaus (HA, Hadr. 23. 10) 

Dasumius the testator (?93). PLR, D 13, To be identified with L. Dasurius, 
a Trajanic proconsul of Asis (D 14), attested by C1G 2876; also with the 
proconsul Hadrianus, known. from coine of "Thyatira (aa Groag sog- 
geots, PIR: D, Addenda, p. xi)! His consulate could go in 93, his pro- 
consulate in 106/7 (App. 23). Wife not recorded; the aon whom he 
adopted by his testament ia the summer of rof is clearly P. Dasuaius 
Rusticus (ear, 19), a0 of P. Tullius Varro (J1.S r002), a dear friend 
and prenimsbly a close coeval. Dasumius, it ean be conjectured, was 
related to Julius Servianus (cf. CIL vi, 10229, Il. 6 and 110). See also 
under P. Calvisius Ruso Julius Froatinus. From Corduba (App. 80) 

Cn, Domitius Tullus (c. 79, 71 98). PIR?, D 167, For bis presumed second 
consulate see under P, Calvisius ‘Tullus Ruso, also App. 11. The 
‘younger of the two brothers adopted by Cn, Domitius Afer of Nermausus; 
‘adoptive parent of His niece, Domitia Lucillz (D 182), daughter of 
Lucanus (D 132), who predeceased him by about fifteen years 

F, Julius Lupus (? 98}. PLR3, | 262, ‘The ‘coneulsris' who married Arria 
Fadilla, daughter of Arrius Antonius, after the death of T, Aurelius 
Fulnus, the consul of 89 (74, Pius t. 5). His consulate is attested also 
bby JLS Bgsea. Peshaps at the end of o8 (App. 11). No other evidence 

Ser. Julius Servianus (ga) — L. Julius Ursus Scrviamus (IT ord. x02, JIT ard. 
134), Cf. App. 7. Husband of Domitia Paullina, Hadrian's sister (HLA, 
Hadr. 2. 5 {,). Presumably not his frst wife. See alco under Dasurniue 

(2x) Pedanius Fuscus Salinator (c, 84). PIR!, P x43, His proconsulate of 
Asia, early Teajanic (IIS 8822, and coins eited in P-W xv, 20), dates 
the consulate approximately. Son of Cn. Pedanius Salinator (ruff. 60 or 
61), Wife not known, From Barcino in ‘Tarraconensis (App. 80) 

Cn, Pedanias Fuscus Salinator (cos. 118). PIR‘, P 144. Married Julia, the 
daughter of Servianus e. 107 (Pliny, Epp. vi. 25. 1) 

L, Pompeius. The parent of Pompeia Plotina (only Victor gives her full 
name, Epit. 42. 41). Deduced from the praesonen of ‘L. Pompeius 
Aug. lib, Fortunatis' (ILS 1912). Men called "L. Pompeius’ are not 
uncommon in Narbonensis, the most notable being Vopiscus from 
Vienna (nf. 69). Note further (p. 32, n. 1) L. Pompeius Vopiscus 
Catellins Celer (suff. ? 79). Plotina’s town may be Nemausus (p. 604) 


























"For the coins (or rather peshapa 2 cain) see 7RS 141m (1953); 156 
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18. Rupilius Bonus (anno incerto). PIR’, R150. Known only through ‘Rupilia 
Faustina, Rupili Boni consularis filia' (HA, Marcus 1. 4), wife of M. 
Annis Verus (suff. 97). The period of his consulate cannot be divined. 
Wife and relationships conjectural." Observe the inscription ‘Libonis 
Rupili Frugi’ on a lead pipe at Rome (AE 1940, 39), and the senator 
Libo Frugi, of consular rank in rox (Pliny, Epp. ti. 9. 33); there is an 

and a son of Annius Verus has that 

cognomen (cos. 128). Local origin unvecifiable* 

19, La Vibius C.£. Sabinus. (297). Not in PTR!, His nomenclature, consular rank, 
‘and a priesthood are revealed by fragmentary inscriptions (CIL x1, 
453833 8020; Asisium). Husband of Matidia, daughter of the senator 
C, Salonius Matidius Patruinus (PZR', S 81), and of (Ulpia) Marciana, 
‘Trajan's sister. Father of Vibia Sabina, and of the younger Matidis. If 
‘Vibius Sabinus was consul in 97, he must have died soon after, a8 may 
bbe deduced from remarks of Hadrian in the funeral oration on Matidia, 
his widow (CIL xtv, 3579). Local origin is:not certified. Matidii and 
Salonii are frequent on the inscriptions of Vicetia, e.g, CIL v, 3117 = 
ILS 968 (Salonia, mother of a senator); 3111 (a dedication to the 
younger Matidia) 

20, M, Ulpius Traianus, (? 70). PIR', V 574. See p. 30 §. His unattested 
wife Marcia is deduced from the daughter (Ulpia) Marciana, For a lady 
called ‘Ulpia M. f. Plotina’ see p. 604. From Italica, 












"Teas recently been conjectured that Matidi, the niece of Trajan, was twice married, 
snot only to Ls Vis Sebinus but to Rupilus Bonus J. Carcopino, Rev. ét. anc. ut (1949), 
3r7). Rupilia Faustina would thas be half-sister to Vibia Sabina; and Annium Verus, by 
marrying her, would acquire a link with che family circle of Hadrizn. 

The daughter ‘Faustina might sem to echo the ‘Bonus’ of her parent. That cogmamen 
is not elewhere attested in any senator, of knight of consequence. Could it be ‘Boio>n= 
Gus’, ef Boionia Proclla, the wife of Arcus Antoninus? However, ‘Faustina’ ould 
perhaps derive tram the daughter of an Armius Faustus (fp. 792). Further (as E. Mirley 
suggests), 'Bonus” in the HA might be the compiler’s mistake for ‘Frugi: ef. (above) 
{ibe Frigi and Libo Rupilius Frog. 
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88. FABLES ABOUT TACITUS’ DESCENDANTS 


Tur Hidoria Augusta asserts that the Eoperor Chudius Tacitus claimed the 
historian for ancettor (Tacitue ro. 7). Mast of this Vita ia pure fction.' Even the 
statement that Floriams, the next emperor, was 2 brother of Claudius must be 
rejected (cf. PIR’, C 1036). 

“There was a cenotaph of the two brothers at Interamna, ‘in solo proprio’. with 
their statues, of marble, thirty fect high, The statues were struck by lightning and 
demolished, whereupon haruspices being consulted came out with a prophecy 
about a future ruler who, among other things, would impose + governor at 
‘Taprobane and send a Roman proconsul to Ireland (Tacitus 15. 1 £.). With that 
support end encouragement the manicipal pride of Terni annexes the historian 
Tacitus, 

‘Late and poor writers can transmit items of genuine erudition, For Victor, the 
lineage of Theodosius went back t> Trajan (Epit. 48. 1). That is nonsense. Bat 
YViccor, by stating that Trajan came ‘ex urbe Tudertina’ (13. 1), permits con 
Jecture aboue the ulimate origin of Trajan’s family (ef. App. 81). ‘The Historia 
“Augusta alloges that the Emperor Balbinus was descended fror Cornelius Balbus. 
Absurd. But, by calling the latter ‘Balbus Cornelius Theophancs! (Maximus <¢ 
Babbinzs 7, 3), it discloses a peculiar fact that could only have been known to a 
clove student of Cicero—‘edoptatum .., Gaditanum a Mytilenseo" (dd Att. vit. 
47.6, eh, Pro Balbo 57). An eruslite author. There ie a faint chance (very faint) that 
this seholasticu: was avace of something that connected the Roman historian 
with Interamna, 

Another trail leads to Gaul, so it happens. According to Sidonius Apollinaris, 
Polemius (pradfectus Galliarum c. 471) was descended from Tacitus (Epp. 1¥. 
14. 1). Polemius was Gallic (cf. Garm. xy. 22) Let it also be observed that Leo 
‘of Narbo had for ancestor the eloquent Cornelius Fronto (Epp. vitt. 3. 3)— 
Fronto, who came from Cirta in Numidia. The genealogical claims of the Gallic 
aristocracy cannot always stand up to inspection. There had been a great breach 
of continuity in the third century.? 

‘The historian’s works, after long oblivion, were read in Gaul in the fourth and 
fifth centaries.* 

2B, Hoo, Klioxt (iors) 177 fhs 284 ft Hermer vv (1920), 300. The anecdote shout the 
Emperar vas unfortunately admitted by F. Haverfield (JRS v1 (1916), 198). 

'OE Ltaian origin, according to A. Leven, Sidaine et Uesprit précis en Gaule ose 
drniers fours de Penpire (948), 85. Wy? Appatenily betause be believes Sidonlus, edt 
Tcatae he asitmes thet ‘Tacit wae an Tie, 

°C, Julian, Histir de la Gaile vias (x92), 128 5 K. B. Stroheker, Der renatorsche 
Adel in sptantben Galion (1948), 10 TE, Haverfeld, oc. 199. 
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89, OPINIONS ABOUT TACITUS’ ORIGIN 


‘A FActLEassumption takes Tacitus to be ‘by birth 2 noble’ and leaves it at that." 
‘The more erudite (or the more inquiring) go further and discover evidence in 
support, nothing less than the historian’s scornful treatment of the parvenu and 
the ‘homo municipalis’. Not merely Roman of Rome, buta scion of the patrician 
‘And responsive to the glorious traditions of that ancient gens. Elo- 
quence is added to delusion—'vero Romano antico, pits antico ancora del suo 
tempo; era Tacito di famiglia patrizia et di sentimento repubblicano’.* 

Even if not certified as an authentic descendant of the primeval aristocracy, 
‘Tacitus can be claimed as a ‘Stadtromer’. Or better, a ‘Stockrémer’.* Hence, to 
be sure, his notorious lack of sympathy with provincials.* And Juvenal, a‘munici- 
palis eques’, can he contrasted with the son of the metropolis.” 

Insisting that ‘Tacitus ‘Romano fu di spirito ¢ di grandezza’, a scholar makes 
light of the procurator of Belgica, because, he says, the relationship cannot quite 
be proved." Yet the milieu from which Tacitus issues is plain and clear, on any 
acquaintance (however superficial) with the equestrian and senatorial orders of 
imperial Rome. 

‘What matters most is environment, education, and training. The region (Italy 
‘or the provinces of the West) is not important. Not but what it might present 
‘some interest to keen students of Latin letters and Roman history. But a number 
prefer to evade the problem, explicitly or by total silence.* The more surpri~ 
ing, since one of them spreads himself on the ‘Rassenzugehorigkeit’ of the Roman 











post 
“Italicus es an provincialis?* One school embraces the former alternative, most 
enthusiastically. ‘The age of Nerva and Trajan witnessed a literary renaissance, 
with Italy its alleged) predominant once more, and "Tacito ¢ il genio di questo 
‘Tacitus stands for the reaction against Spain in letters, against the 
“Tberici’.* Wherefore, presumably, the historian can be dubbed an ‘Italico 
giovensliano'.”? Unfortunate, if it were to turn out that the family of Juvenal 
came from the provinces (cf. App. 74). 
* G. G. Ramsay in his translation of the Annales (1, 1904), xviii. 
* R. Reituenstein, Newe Wege sur Antike tv (1926), 7- 
* J. Vogt, Tacitus als Politiker (Antrittarede, Tubingen, 1924), 10, ef. 1: ‘dessen Blut 
‘und! Geiat reGmlich rdmisch war,” 
+ E, Ciaceri, Tacito (1941), 47- * E. Kornemann, Tacitus (Wiesbaden, 1947), 17. 
© H. Willrich, Hermes Lxit (1927), 64. By contrast, 1. A. Richmond, 7RS xomtv (1944), 
43: 00 literary Roman ever published more telling accounts of provincial grievances or 
Rewer enimates of provincial character.” 
1G. Highet, Fusenal the Satirist (1984), 234. 
* C. Marchesi, Tacito® (1944), 9 f. 
* ‘Thus J. Wight Duff, A Literary History of Rome in the Siloer Age (1927), 3591.5 
s» Sikes, CAH x1 (1936), 737 f.; F. Klingner, Die Antike vitt (1932), 151 ff. = Re 
serwelt (1043), 310 H. Howald, Vom Geict antiker Geschichtrschreibung (1944), 193 ff. 
, Bickel, Lehrbuch der Geschichte der r. Literatur (1937), 58 
G. Funaioli, Studi di letteratura antiea tt, ti (1947), 132. 
™ E. Paratore, Maia 11 (1949), 116. 
fn B.Treey it ated Almde «ls Homa upto (1953), 19 And cconding to 
‘A. Garzetti (Nersia (1950), 121), Italian ‘senza dubbio’ 
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If Talian, from which Italy, the old or the new? Thet aught to have been asked 
Harm has been done by the uncritical acclamstion of a Celtic strain in certain 
Latin writers (p. 617). Another false trail is the discovery of Gallcisms in the 
Dialogus of Tacitus." But itis too early to argue that theories about a Celtic origin 
for the historian have been rendered obsolete.‘ That was the assertion of a writer 
whose competence in this matter ean be gauged by his undisguised surprise that 
‘Trajan and Hadrian were diverse in character, ‘although they both came from 
Spain’: 

"The term ‘Celtic’ is both too wide and too narrow for Cornelius Tacitus. A 
careful study of the local distribution of his cognomen suggests a native origin, 
northern Italy or Nasbonensis.* The results of that investigation become slowiy- 
pereeptible.* Indeed, the Narbonensian hypothesis (plausible because of Agricola 
and Agricols's daughter) can now be regarded an reasonable, at least by @ 
ecent convert! ‘The full and proper argument has never becn set down in 
writing.” 


90. CURIATIUS MATERNUS, 


‘Tue Gallic origin of Aper and Secundus creates prepossessions. Gallicisms have 
been opinedin the language of the Dialogs." Fusther, the third ofthe four inter— 
locutors, Curiatius Maternus (senator, orator, and poet) is claimed a Gaal, and, 
lest that be thought hasty notion, facts are adduced—twenty-cight instances of 
‘Masternus’ on the inscriptions of Gaul? 

Tt might have been worth glancing at Spain, where the copnomen is more fre 
‘quent, both relatively and absclutely—over sixty. The genciicum is a better 
guide. It is very ancient in Rome." Probably Etruscan.’ Romans from Spain 
show Erruscan names (cf, App. 80). It would net, however, be quite fair toadduce 
the Curiatius who sbout the year 83 died paradoxically at salubrious Tibur 
(Martial ry, 60), that nest of Spaniarda (p. 602). 

‘A polyonymous senator, consul suffect in 114, is called ‘L, Stertinius Quin- 
tilianus. Acilius Strabo C. Curiatius Matermus Clodius Nummus' (PIR, A 83). 
He hears the tribe ‘Maecis’, and, in so far a8 ‘Clodius Nommu, is Neapolitan. 
(CHL x, 1485). Aciliiare found among the notables of Spain," and there are ele~ 


1 Ap, 00. 
gE Remamenn, oc, 175. Kowtrmann, Basin Feet se i943) 
18. 

7B, Kornemann, Wellgeshihte det Mivelnerraues 1 (1949), $27 

4+ Mi, L: Gordan, JR 3x0 (1930), 145 

1B, Wlleues; Tae Phone et Peer (94058. 

Pune Tia (og) fc 706 a change om hs psn anion aly two 
"pasa Ch NL of thinwonkGompoedin td) wer the basinal deter 
in London in Jane, 1951~ 

7A; Gudeman (ed. 2, Ravin, 1924), 505 235) 307. He auggent ‘substantia facultstum’ 
(8,0), 'seaio (2. 9), “conina! 9. 8). 

WA. Gudeman, 0.66 1° F, Manzer, P-W 1, 1830, 
*s For Hirusean names ia "anise" and “aus! see Schule, LE 343 #. 

1 PIS, Ags 743-791 47. Also Aciian, Fay; P 638. 
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‘ments suggesting Spain in the nomenclature of the man’s edoptive som (C 1423), 
and his relatives (C 1450 £.). 

“There is something better—the mysterious consular M. Cornelius M. f. Gal. 
‘Nigrinus Curiatius Maternus, ‘leg. Aug. pro pr. province. Moes., / provinc. 
Syriae’ (CIL 11, 6013, ef. 3783: Liria). It is most unfortunate that his date and 
period cannot be ascertained (cf. Groag in PIR?, C 1497).' There are no other 
senatorial Curiatii under the Empire.* 


In the year gt Domitian put to death a man called Maternus—Médreproy 8¢ 
aoglorp, 511 xard ropdwan ehnd ri dandy, émdcrewer (Dio LXvi. 12, 5). Is this 
the poet Curiatius Maternus? Some assume it.’ Others deny firmly,* and PIR?, 
C 1604 dismisses by omission. It was a little late in the day for Curiatius Maternt 
10 be practising the art of declamation. The man for whom a bad end was waiting 
(if hint in the Dialogus be taken), is not the poet, but Eprius Marcellus (p. 111), 





91, MARCUS APER AND JULIUS SECUNDUS 


Aven describes himself as ‘homo novus et in civitate minime favorabili natus’ 
(Dial,7.1)."That would not exclude one of the minor places in Narbonensis, such 
as Carpentorate or Alba Helvorum. But Aper employs the phrase ‘ne quid de 
Galliijs nostris loquar’ (10. 2), which would speak rather for Tres Galliae, For 
the emendation, and for the meaning of ‘Galliae’, see above, p. 456. Aper's 
_gentilicium might be ‘Iulius’, but it might be ‘Flavius’. There was a Flavius Aper 
senator in 105 (Pliny, Epp. v. 13. 5), alsa M. Flavius Aper (cos. 130);* but the 
item ‘Tulius Aper’ recurs in the portentous nomenclature of the grandson of 
Q. Pompeius Falco (suff. 108), the consul of 169 (21.5 1104). 

‘Aper had been in Britain. He there met an old man who made no secret of the 
fact (‘qui se fateretuc’) that he had fought in defence of the island against the 
invasion of Julius Caesar (17. 4). If the effort be of value to sharpen the dramatic 
propriety (and to extenuate insular vanity), it could be conjectured that Aper 
went to Britain with the army of Claudius Caesar in 43. The victory honours 
wete lavish, Towards the lower end of the list, some equestrian officers may have 
been granted the latus elaous and admission to the senatorial career. Observe two 


* Dogeatsl puts him in the late frst or early second century (FC 120). 

* And no Curiatii of consequence except Curiatius Cossnus, curator of Caere in 114 
(ILS sora, ef, CIL x1, 4347: Ameria): not in PIR*. 

* Thus E, Norden, Die antike Kumstprosa 1 (1808), 524 (but retracting in his Nocktrdge 
(190g) 18); R. Reizenaein, Ga. Gul, Nach. 1944, ant; E, Pastore, Tac (195), 
t93 6 

+ A, Gudeman, o.c, 67; J. Strows, Philologus xoxevt (1931), 338. 

4 "The MSS. vary between ‘Flavius’ and ‘Fabius’, No Fabius Aper is attested, 

* ‘This man (PIR, F 208) or his son (205) inherited the brick factories of Flavia Seia 
(2 Servilia) Isaurica (PIR*, F 288), ef. A. Stein, PW v1, 2737 £.; E. Groag in PIR? F 209. 
‘There was also a Plotia Servilia Isaurica (PIR", P 399). Observe that the item ‘Servilius 
atin’ (preudaristacratic rather than authentic descent) occurs in the nomenclature of 
‘T, Julius Maximus of Nemausus (ILS 1016), consul sufect in 113. 
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instances of this type of promotion under Nero (ILS 978; 81). Under Claudius 
the Narborensian M. Julius Romulus may have been thus promoted—the last 
line of his fragmentary inscription permits the supplement ‘[praet. fabrjum, 
trib. {milliculmP (Nor, Siav, ag2g, 346 = AE, vo25, 85: Velitrae). Similarly, 
L.. Coiedius Candidus (ILS 927: Suasa) was pethaps honoured for a loyal 
attitude in Dalmatia in 42 wher Arruntius Camillus made his abortive proclama- 
tion (ef. PIR, C 1257), Not perhaps a lat-laviur but an equestrian tribune: he 
enters the vigintivirate with the least resplendent post (that of Lfeir capitals), 
but is quaestor at once, in 44. As relevant to this subject it may be noted that 
Sex. Julius Frontinus (praetor in 70) may conceivably havestarted as an equestrian 
officer (App. 84). 

Aper was certainly not an adlecied senator: ‘non eumn diem laetiorem egi quo 
mihi Iatus clavus oblatus est? (7. 1). He may have held the quacstorship before 
the censorship of Claudius Caesar. ‘That would be of interest if be is a Gaul of 
‘Tres Galliae, not a Narbonensian, 





Julius Secundus is registered along with Julius Africenus on Quintilia's short 
list of the best orators he had heard (X. x. 178 .;xH, x0, 11). Africanus, deemed 
thepeer of Domitius Afer, is mown to posterity asthe author ofthe loyal address 
to Nero—‘togant te, Catsar, Galliae tuae ut felicitstem tuam fortiter feres’ 
(vat. 5. 18). 

Secundus came of an eloquent family, as witness his uncle, Julius Florus, 
‘in eloquentia Galliarum, quoniem ibi demum exercuit eam, princeps' (%. 3,13). 
He wrote a biography of Africanus (Dial x4. 4). Secretary of an emperor, he was 
present at the seat of war (Plutarch, Otho 0). 

“Tacitus will have known descendants of Julius Africanus, sach asthe barrister, 
his grandson (Pliny, Epp. vit, 6. rr fi). Coming across an earlier Africanus, he 
could therefore furnish the note ‘e Santonis, Gellica civitate’ (Ann. vt.7.4)."There 
is no evidence about Sccundus’ ‘civites', Possibly the Bituriges. C. Julius 
Sccundus, 2 practor, left money for an aqueduct or public bath at Burdigala.* 








92, TWO FRIENDS OF TACITUS 


WartiNc on behalf of the quaestor Asinius Bassus to Minicius Fundanus (suff. 
107), Pliny adés the fact that his father, Asinius Rufus, 2 senator of pruetorian 
rank, in a friend of Cornelius. Tacitus (Epp. 1v. 15. 1). What is the family, 
and whence deriving? Clearly not of the descendants of Follio. A certain L. 
Asinius Rufus is attested as fegatus in Africa under the proconsul Q. Pomponius 
Rufus in rog/10 (FR 537). These people might come from Acholla in Africa 
(which is probebt; a colimia of Caesarian or Augustan date). Observe M, Asinivs 
Sex. f Hor. P .nnus Valerius Verus Sabinianus (AE 1gs¢, 54), suffectus ©. 18g 
and father of M. Asinius Sabiojanus (PIR?, A tags). Asinius Rufus had masried 





¥ CLL rate, 596 (ltteris bonis saeculi primi incipienis, Not noted under PIR’, J 361, 
Avsenator i atesed in 55, Julius Q. € Qui. Secundus (ILS 6103) The tribe ‘Guiria® 
‘could perhaps ft Tres Gullne—but the namenciature cannot be ealled distinctive, 
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the daughter of a certain Saturius Firmus—perhaps the procurator ‘C. Saturius[’ 
attested a8 governor of Ractia in Bo, and perhaps Picentine, from Asculum.' 

‘The family circumstances of Asinius Rufus (but no local affinities) are elako- 
rately explained to Minicius Fundsnus. Where did Fundanus himself come 
from? Hardly from Fundi+ Transpadane Ttaly is plausible. The nomen occurs 
frequently there; and observe the aspirant to the senatorial career, M. Minicius 
Annianus (CTL v, 6360: Laus Pompeia); Minicia L. f. Pactina, the wife of the 
consular Rutilius Gallicus (6990 = JL.S 1008: Augusta Taurinorum); Minicius 
Macrinus of Brixia, ‘equestris ordinis princeps' (Epp. 1. 13. 5); Minicius Justus, 
who married a Corellia (vit. 21. 4). The surmise now comes close to certainty. 
An inscription reveals the tribe of Minicius Fundanus 2s the ‘Papi’. There- 
fore Ticinum (in what can be regarded as the ‘Pliny country’). 

‘What is said to Fundanus about Tacitus lacks warmth or colour. It seems 
formal—‘idem Cornelium Tacitum (scis quem virum) arta familiaritate complexus 
est. proinde, si utrumque nostrum probas, de Rufo quoque necesse est idem 
sentias’(1v, 15, 2). At the least, nothing to encourage any theory of a Transpadane 
origin for Cornelius Tacitus. 

‘The other reference to a third party also concerns, though indirectly, the same 
Minicius Fundanus. Pliny earnestly requests his help for Julius Naso, a young 
‘man embarking on the senatorial career, and furnishes full details (vr. 6). Naso's 
father had been a man of great distinction, and devoted to oratorical studies. But 
he had long been dead, and the son needed more help than the memory of his 
father’s glory could provide. Pliny himself had not enjoyed the friendship of 
‘Naso’s father—he was too young at the time. 

‘Now the nomen ‘Tulius’ suggests an origin from Narbonensis or from Tres 
Galliae, It is a material fact that not a single specimen of the numerous ‘Trans- 
padane senators in the early Empire is a Julius. It is appropriate that Pliny, in his 
epistolary art at least, should assume that Julius Naso is a stranger to the Trans- 
padane Minicius Fundanus. This Naso crops up again a little later in the corre- 
spondence. Tacitus has commended him to Pliny. Pliny protests in a brief note: 
he knows the young man—'Nasonem mihi? quid si me ipsum? fero tamen et 
ignosco, eundem enim commendassem tibi, si te Romae morante ipse sfuissemn’ 
(vr. 9. 1). Tacitus was absent from Rome (cf. tv, 13. 1). He was pethaps away for 
some time, hence unaware that his Transpadane friend knew (or had meanwhile 
‘come to know) the young Naso.* 

‘Not many Narbonensians can be certified among the correspondents of Pliny. 
Old Arrius Antoninas receives three letters (iv. 3; 18; v. 15), Valerius Paullinus, 
close friend, five (tr. 2; rv. 16;¥. 19; 1X.3; 37). The Ruso of mx. 19 should be, not 


* Vollmer, Incr. Baiv. Rom. 257b, ef. 196 (77/8). There was a family of Saturii Picentes 
at Asculum (CHL te, $243, ef. x2, 143 

* Groag admits Fundi ts « possibility (PW 

+E MiniioU- Alo Pop. | Fandane’ VIN ar cpletm, eb, leg. VEU Pulminatae/ 
quaestori,tribuno | [pllebis, praetor, leg. | [lew XV Alpoliinans |. 
pine /- | -~ ! Found at Sipovo, near Jajce in Boenia, and published 
by D. Sergejevski, ‘Museja xexvitt (1926), 155. There is 2 lnpicide's 
error in. 4, VIP for ‘XID. 

“Pliny knows the family and laments the death of Naso's promising brother Avitus 
ata) 
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Grematias Ruso (vt. 23. 2), bur P. Calyisius Ruso Julius Frontinus (suff 279), or 
his son, the consul of 109 (for these people, see App. 87). Otherwise only some 
minor ‘characters, such as pethaps Julius Valerianus (at. 15; ¥. 4; 13)! oF 
Attias Clemens (1. 10; 1V. 2) 


93. TACITUS ON TRANSPADANA 


Igo 8.0. Caesar bestowed the full franchise on the Latin commuities in Gallia 
Cisalpina north of the river Fo (Dioxtt. 36.3, ef. CIL #, 600: Ateste). But Gallia 
Cisalpina was still kept in the anomalous status af a province. In 42 after the 
Buztle of Philippi the Triumvirs, invoking (and perhaps inventing) a design of the 
Dictator, agreed to abolish that province (Appien, BG v. 3. 12, cf, Dio xivirt. 
12.5). 

‘Tacitus in his version of the Oratio Claudé Carsaris has a statement most 
enigmatic, Tracing the growth of Rome's power through the incorporation of 
men and of peopks, the imperial orator, after a brief allusion to the remoter past, 
comes to the list age ofthe Republic, when men from Etruria, Lucania, and (rors 
all Italy were brought into the Senate; and iinelly, he says, the boindarica of 
Italy iteelf were extended to the Alpi—'pootremo ipsam ad Alpis promotam ut 
‘non modo singuli virtim sed terrie gentes in nomen nostrum cozlescerent (xf. 
24. 2). The next sentence proceeds: ‘tune solida domi quies et advermus externa 
flomimus, cum ‘Transpadani in civitatem recepti, cum specie deductarum per 
orbem terrae legionum additis provincialium validissimis feseo imperio sub- 
ventum est’ (ib. 3). Now the trouble begins, Does ‘turc’ refer backwards or 
forwards? To what date and epoch is the unification of Ttaly assigned?! 

"The Principate of Caesar Augustus is unequivocally designated, namely the 
cera of peace and order after the Civil Wars. Also, 90 it should seem, viciories 
abroad, inevitably balancing peace at home, How, then, does the grant of Roman 
citizenship to the'Transpadani come in? What the commentators offer is ame and 
confused.* And ‘Tacitus himself is guilty of confusion, it can be argued.* 

‘There is a double danger to be watched. First, the original of the speech = 
‘Claudius Caesar may have chosen to glide unobtrusively over the twenty years 








+ CLL sir, abo (Ganayn) ecards an inoportane knight with this mane (which fenor very 
disinetive). However, his “patri’ appears tobe the colonia Neviedunum, which les just 
foutside the frontier of Nucbanensie 

"Compare CIE. x1y, 90: (Pracheste):‘.. «jit Cry f Tro | (+ -JH Viennenst / 
Tprsel] abe. bist, to,"Atiur’ ie siath in order of frequency among Nasbonersian nemina 

> oe ‘tune’ looking forward to’ cum’ the Lexiron of Gether—Greef cites nly tha passage 
‘and Hirt. v. 25 shine infensos Batavia deos cum abtiderentu Iegiones." Ibis presuppored 
in the transition of G. G. Ramagy (It, 1909), 31% ‘peace was-assored at home, and fisirs 
lbicnd were prospering, aben the Tranopadanes received the otinenahip.” 

"Thus Nipperdey (ed. 10. revited by G. Andresen, 192s) and Fomeaux (wt, :907). 
G..G. Ranay (0.c, note 3) grasped the main Hine of srgument (i. peaceful change, ot 
foreign or domestic pressure) but argued over-bollly tut ‘solide domi quies’ is sppr0~ 

1049 86, 
1G. EE. Chilver, Cualpine Gaul (2940, 191 both Strabo und Tacitus confuse the 
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cf tribulation from 49 to the end of the wars.' Secondly, on any interpretation 
of the passage, Tacitus may have created a problem for the reader by his conci- 
sion and rapidity—stages in argument suppressed, and latent antithesis in his 
mind. 

Perhaps Tacitus is not wholly at fault. ‘The punctuation may be wrong. All 
modern texts link ‘quies’ and ‘fioruimus’, putting a comma after ‘floruimaus’ (as 
cited above). Now ‘et’ need not be a mere copula. [tcan have a dynamic function, 
carrying argument or narration a step forward. There is a good example in the 
preceding chapter—multus ea super re variusque rumor. et studiis diversis apd 
Principem certabatur adseverantium’, &c. (23. 1 f.). Ought there not to be a pause 
before ‘et’ in the passage under debate? A semicolon would do. To make the 
‘contention clear, let it be 2 full stop, reading ‘tunc solida domi quies, et adversus 
‘externa florins cum Transpadani in civitatem recepti, cum . . . subven- 
‘tum est’ 

On this reading, of what nature is the orator’s argument? Clearly that the 
unification of Italy is not due to compulsion—‘internal or external. And observe 
that, previously, he had suppressed all mention of the Bellu Italicum and the 
consequent enfranchisement of [aly up to the Po, He expounds a process of 
peaceful change. To it belongs Italy's extension as far a the Alps. ‘That process 
4s completed in a time of peace—‘tune solida domi quis’. Then, as suggested 
above, comes the beginning of a new sentence. ‘The orator, proceeding with ‘et’, 
‘carries the argument forward a step-—but backward in time. The words ‘ad- 
versus externa floruimus’ describe the external condition of the Empire when the 
‘Transpadani received the franchise in 49. The link in meaning with what goes 
before is furnished by a suppressed antithesis, The orator means ‘it was not a 
-season of peace then, itis true (for the civil wars had begun), but Rome stood 
glorious and powerful as confronting the outer nations,’ and the grant to the 
‘Teanspadani was not caused by any foreign danger’. 

‘The phrase ‘adversus externa floruimus’ also covers the military colonies 
referred to in the second of the two clauses introduced by ‘cum’ (for the Parthian 
incursion was only a brief episode in twenty years’ history—they were quickly 
dispersed by Ventidius). One does not have to think mainly or solely of the 
Augustan colonies (down to 13 1.c.), though the argument can be understood 
to move forward and include them. The process begins earlier. ‘There are the 
numerous colonies of the Caesarian and ‘Triumviral period—and the latter 
period can be prolonged de facto down to 28 n.c., ef. Ann. 111. 28. 2.* 

‘The next sentence brings confirmation. The orator i still in the age of tribula- 
tion—'num pacnitet Balbos ex Hispania nec minus insignis viros a Gallia 
‘Narbonensi transivisse” The cardinal dates of the two Balbi are the quaestorship 

* Claudius omiteed Caesar's new senators from the municipia, ef. R. Syme, BSR Papert 
sev (1938) 

1 erin th spech—‘cpi a Gla aman: el et Toca shadea dedi’ 5s 


+ Especially after the conquest of Gaul, ef, on 51 1.c., Sallust, Hist 
Romana plarimum imperio valu.” 

* ‘Phe continuity of this process, like the continuity between Triuravir and Princeps, is 
not always emphasized enough; and a Narbonensian senator would know that Forum 
Jali was 2 colonia of the Trumviral period. Observe further that the author brings out 
the admixture of natives. 
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of the younger in 44, the consulate of the elder (not hitherto a senator) in 40. 
And the excellent Narbonensians are those brought into the Senate by Caesar'— 
and sorne no doubt by the Triumvirs? 





So far so good. But, it will be said, if Tacitus is liberated from the reproach of 
confusion, he is still involved in error. He puts ‘postremo ipsam ad Alpis pro- 
motam’ after the end of the Civil Wars, when there was ‘solide domi quies 
Bur the Cisalpine province had been abolished long ayo, in 42. 8 material fact, 
and ever-present in the minds of commentators on ‘Tacitus, 

‘The Teiumyies' decision was not prompted by benevolence towards the Cisal- 
pina. Their purpose was to rernovs the region from political and military com- 
petition! Tt might fairly be contended that if provincial status and the subjection 
to military government was the principal grievance of the Romans in Cisalpina, 
they were not likely to find much alleviation or advantage under the dietatorial, 
régime of the Trivmvire, when Ttaly itself was treated in no ather fashion than if 
it had beens province. ‘Non mes, non ius’ (4an.111, 28. 1). The full consumma~ 
tion of Italian unity might without impropriety be essigned to the return of 
civil government and normal conditions in 28 3.¢. On this view, Tacitus has 
abbreviated history rather than falsified it. 

‘Tacitus omitted (and discountes) the Triumvirs' act, Such may have been the 
doctrine followed by Claudius Caesar. ‘The historian’s procedure is compre~ 
hensible. Any gross error about the earlier history of northera Italy might 
be of interest as telling ageinst the view that his family derives from Italia 
‘Transpadana. 











94. SOME CORNELII 


Foun Corelii deriving from the ancient patrician gens (plood, adoption, or 
deceit) find a place on the Fasti from Vespasian’s reign to the accession of 
Hadrian, Namely, Dolabella Petronianus (cas. 85), the son of Galba’s relative; 
Dolabella Metiianus Fompeius Marcellus (cs. 112); Scipio Salvidieaus Orfius 
(suff. before 87); Scipio Salvidienus Orftus (ens. 110). See PLR, C 13515 (3505 
14455 1446. 

‘Nine other Cornelii resch the consulate, A heterogenous collection—and not 
at all responsive to inquiry about antecedents family, and exploits By far the 
mest importart is the marshal of Trajan, A. Corneline Palma Frontonianus (con, 
99, and again in 109), from Volsinii (of. PIR, C1412). Next Cn Pinarius 1. & 
Cornelius Clemens (sxff. c. 71), and his son Cn, Pinarius Cn. f. Cornelius 
Severus (suf. 112), whose honours (ILS 043) show him patrician (PIR, 

Syme, oc. 15; JAS xevir 1937). 131. 

2 "The frst admision of provincia tobe reitered by Dio iain 99.6 (Sum 34 9h 


3 of, Din xii. 12.5. 

* Bxetuding 'Q. Cofejnelive Fal" (CI 1, 4748, of. PIRY, C 1354 and 1362), who may 
be late Neronian, and °Q. Col’, suffectus in 116, who might not be a Cornelius, anc 
cannot be Q. Comelius Senecio Ariianus (GUL tr, 1939), <f R. Syne, JRS aust (953), 
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© 1341 and 1453 respectively). These people are enigmatic.* So is C, Cornelius 
Rarus Sextius Na{?00), suffectus in 93, proconsul of Africa, and a member of 
‘Tacitus’ sacerdotal college (IRT 523),* whereas Cn. Cornelius Urbicus (suff. 113) 
is only a name. 

For two Cornelii 2 northern origin could be surmised, for C. Cornelius 
Gallicanus (suff. 84) because of the cagnomen, and for (L. ?) Cornelius Priseus 
(suff. ?104) because of a Brixian inscription that names a senator ‘Jelius Q. f, 
Fab’ along with his wife ‘Secunda Prisc{il’ (CIL ¥, 4364, ef. 4363: not noted 
under PIR, C 1420). Then the last two Cornelii, of a Gaditane family, viz. 
L, Cornelius Pusio, consul with Pegasus in an unknown year under Vespasian 
(Gaius. 1, 31, &:),and his son L. Cornelius Pusio (revealed as suffectus in go by 
the Fasti Potentini), The former is amalgamated by Groag (PIR®, C 1425) with 
the consul and proconsul L. Cornelius Pusio Annius Messalla of an inscription 
found near Tibur (AE 1915, 60)—who, however, might be the latter, A legate 
of a proconsul of Africa, M. Annius Messalla, has recently been disclosed at 
Lepeis (RT 516). 

Finally, the Spaniard M, Cornelius Nigrinus Curiatius Maternus (PIR®, 
© 1407), deserves an entry somewhere. He governed two consular provinces. 
Unfortunately, he bafftes dating (see App. 90). 

So far, nothing relevant to the origin of Cornelius Tacitus. The gentilicium of 
the great jurist Pegasus happens to lack ittestation. Nor, indeed, is the cognomen 
‘Pegasus at all common.‘ Worth noting therefore is an inscription at Vasio in 
‘Narbonensis, C1L xr, 1297: ‘Marti | ex voto / T. Cornelius Pegasus.’ Another 
dedication to Mars is set up by a man called Tacitus (1301 = JLS 4842), on 
which see p. 622. The nomenclature ‘T. Cornelius’ happens to be very rare. It 
recurs with a senator's son T’. Cornelius Anneus Fuscus in 170 (CIL v1, 1978 = 
ILS 5024), possibly, so Groag suggests (PIR?, C 1321), a descendant of Cornelius 
Fuscus, Vasio, however, could not be the ‘patria’ of Fuscus, which was 2 colonia 
(Hitt, 11. 86, 3), perhaps therefore Forum Julii (ef. App. 33). 

‘According to the Digest (1. 2. 2. 53), Pegasus was appointed praefectus urbi by 
Vespasian. ‘That might be wrong. The words of Juvenal suggest Domitian— 
‘Pegasus attonitae positus modo vilicus urbi (1v. 76), c€. App. 66. The dramatic 
date of the satire is 83. At that time Fuscus (of senatorial stock) was Prefect of the 
‘Guard (ib. 111 £.):since when, there is no evidence. Pegasus (perhaps a Cornelius) 
and Cornelius Fuscus, high dignitaries in office and in command of patronage 
early in Domitian’s reign, that is a fact of relevance to the fortunes of Cornelius 
‘Tacitus, himself (it should seem) deriving from a city of Narbonensis, Afranius 
Burrus, who came from Vasio (ILS 1321), may have helped his parent 
(p. 623). 

+ "The former, legate of Germania Superior im 73/74, has the 'Pepiriafor tribe (ILS 997: 
Hispellum, the tribe of which town, however, is the “Lemonia’). 

2 ra be identified atthe ‘Corl’ of the Fanti Potentini, of. B. Syme, 0. 153. 

+ For Annii from towns in Baetica, see App. 86. 

ankel (Herkunft w.sosiale Stllung der r. Puriston (4os2), 33) adduces the fol- 
lowing instences —CIL is, 4150, col i, 23 (Savaria); vit, 128 (Capsa); ait, 1297 (Vasio). 
‘Aad it, 56864 (amphora stamp in the Vienne Mureuim)—but neglect wilt, 44184 £ 


(Gn the Christian cemetery at Carthage). ‘There are no instances in the Italian volumes 
of CI. 
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95, TACITUS’ KNOWLEDGE OF NARBONENSIS 


‘Tue narration of the march of Fabius Valens through the Allobrogic and 
‘Vocontian territories is full and accurate (Zfist. 1, 65 £.). A good source coule, 
explainit(p. 171)—and, for that matter, dhe account of Caecina's dealings with the 
Helvetii near Aventicum is admireble, with local detail (Aquac Helveticae 
alluded to in peripheasio (67-2), and the mountain Vocetine (68. 1), and ako the 
name of an eloquent native, Claudius Cossus (69). 

‘There is something else, the feud between Lugdunumn and Vienna, ‘uno amne 
diseretis conerm odiumn’ (1. 65. 1). An ignorant or careless writer might rot be 
aware that, whereas the Altar of Rome and Augustus was situated at the con- 
fluence of Rhodinus and Arar, the Roman colonia of Lugdunum (the modern 
Fourvigres) was in fact on the right bank of the combined streams, Vienna being. 
further down, on the left bank. Tacitus reproduces in vivid language, deliberately 
exaggerated, the anger of colonist against native—‘irent ultores, exscinderent 
sedem Gallici belli. cuncta illic externa et hostilia. se coloniam Romansm et 
pastem exercitus et prosperarum adversarumque rerum socios’ (65. 2). The 
histontan would know chat if Wienna helped Vinder, it was not for Gaul against 
Rome (p. 493). 

‘Oda facts might be instructive. Tacitus can add the detail that T. Vinius (cos. 

69) had been governor of Narborensis—and a good governor (t. 48. 4): notin. 
Suctonius or Pluearch, Moreover, Valerius Paullinus, procurator of Narbonensia 
in 69, 4 citizen of Forum Julii (and presumed parent of the suffectur of 107) 
‘Pecitas knows that he had previously bees a friend of Vespasian, and 2 tribune 
the Praetorian Gusrd (it 43. 1) 
“More significant perhaps is that which can be omitted from sheer familiarity. 
Regixcering the uffectiof 69, Tacitus notes that L. Pompeius Vopiscus’ consulate 
‘was reckoned an honour ta Vienna(1.77.2). Nothing, however, about the origins 
of Arrius Antoninus and Marius Celsus (probably both from Nemausus, cf. 
‘App. %2). That omiesion can have a plain reason, itis truc—distaste for excessive 
annotation, But there is the unnamed colonia of Cornelius Fuscus (111. 86. 3), 
which, it can be argued, was Forum Julli (App. 33). Further, the author of the 
Annales has neglected to publish the notable fact that Sex. Afranius Burrus was 
2 Narbonensian from Vaio (12S 1321). That is encouraging (p. 623). 

Cereain senators from Narbonensis are depicted in a wery sympathetic fashion, 
notably the great Valerius Asiaticus and M. Julius Vestinus Atticus (cos. 65). 
Both were victims of emperors inferior to them in courage and honcur—and 
hhence not safely to be invoked to commend a hypothesis 

‘The earliest Narbonensian senators and their descendants carn a remarkable 
tribute from the historian in hia version of the Claudian oration (Xi. 24. 3y 
adduced and exploited at the end of Ch. XLV). That tribute winds up one stage 
of the argument, and it would stand in high relief if modern editors (since 1607) 
had divided the oration at that point and ended 2 chapter there: xr. 24 4 incon 
veniently long for a single chapter. 

















‘There isa negative clus—ignorance about northern Italy or 2 lack of special 
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interest (Ch. XILV). The fact that Tacitus calls Verona a ‘colonia’ (Hitt. 11.8, 1) 
hhas no significance (the language is not technical or juridical): but he falls into 
confusion about places and distances near Cremona (App. 30). 

A Narbonensian senator might sce the valley of the Po seldom or never. Tt was 
preferable to go to the ‘provincia’ by sea, taking ship at Cosa or Pisae. The 
mother of Agricola owned Italian property very close to his home: Albintimilium 
(Agr. 7. 2), a the extreme end of Liguria, is not more than seventy miles from 
Forum Julii. Tacitus (it will be presumed) inherited those estates, The pr 
‘owned by the Ostorii Scapulae cannot have been far away—‘apud finem Liguriae’ 
(Ann. xv1. 15. 1). Tacitus shows some interest in that family (p. 303), which is 
Tealian by origin. 
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‘Aemilius Lepidus, M’ )ynot the 
Stapar leper aa ne sty 
Aemilius Lepidus, M. (G03. 78 8.¢,), in 
Salant, 144, 149-30, 198 68-8 
Aemilius Lepi 
the Triumvir, Teng 1 569; his sory 
373 n.; his nephew, 8a. 
‘Acmilius Lepidus, 


30.2.C, 372 0. 

Acmilius' Lepidus, M. (cor. 6), 28 ., 
279-80, 574; his pedigree and career, 

as “capax imperil, 380; his 

children, 383: as depicted by T., 384, 
382, 383, 526, 548. 

Acmiliis “Lepidus, M., husband of 
Drusilla, 257, 383. 

Aemilius Lepidiis, Paullus (suff. 34 

379. 382. 
Aemiiius Paullus, L. (cor 1), husband of 
‘Tula, a581n., 979... 382, 385 9.404, 
Aemilius Scauirus, M. (cos. 115 8.0), the 
Princeps Senatus, $67, $68, 571. 

Aemilius Scaurus, Mam. (suf. 21), 316, 
323, 3367, 410 1; his tragedies, 
336-7, 362 no; his Vices, 571; his 
death, $74. 


























M., executed 
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Aequitas, 7. 

‘Actarsa mitre, 7), 82, 360 1. 

Aerertem Satori 7 bs 

Actervitas, 47, ae 27 ae 

ftamin,L (em 

‘franius, Burns, Sex, Guard Prefect, 
261, 462, 28,343,347, 890-1, 1971 
ite origin sor, zai ay porraved by 
IB, a4 349,610,623. 

Afranias Dexter, Cn. (aiff. 105), assas- 
snaed, 48. 

Ades, procoraile of, 43, 76, 81 m 
te ny se 8, 44 480 500 My 
Soa; wars, 26, 985, Sea Fat on, 
$24, arvematerbune tho ge tee 




















rejan, 222; consuls from, 507: 
geography of in'T., 194, 

Agricala, see Julius Ajricola. 

AGRICOLA, 19-295, its purpese, 26, 


29, Fas, 129, 132: innuendo in, 67, 
124; echoed by Pliny, 121; subject. 





Agriculture, 20, 84, 448, Goa. 
‘Agrippa, see Vipsanins Agrippa. 
‘Agrippa’ Postumus, 261, 426; in T 
306-7, 399 478, 482, 484-55 
re false Agrippa, 307, 











ay the Elder, 284, 25%) 40 

Tocka a husband e7)-Gy 800 bes Oh 
fous; dent, tay) tlersed to. by 
ii ihe Elder, 276 

Agrippina, the Younger, 258, 262, 293, 
Soh pf; mariee Doms Abra 
Petey, Peete Ccrpens ach 
128; Claudine, 39, 330-1; 

her infiaence on govemarent, 439~ 
40; her peaition under Nero, Sor, 
585, sre 9 mere ob 

et meme, apr ne 377 
chataces 77 43; 635; Sepik 
byt gags tub as 4s, 30h 395-7 

Atbnevstue Ted, Spi pecs 977. 

Albinsimiiom, 538. 

Alceander, the Matedonisn, extolled by 
‘Grecke Writers, sr2j_in’ tasion 10 
‘Praja, 294,220, 470-1 ate 

Aletandes. Wajanic Gonealer oF tee 
stocks si0 n. 

Alexancda, miracles at, 06, 310; si00, 
siyr ie te Arora 

Alecsdra, inthe Towa, 84. 

‘Alfenas Varus P(e. 3), 580 9. 

‘Alimota, $1 ty 35 284 

‘Alobrones, 455-4, 550 




















INDEX 


Alphabet, the, Claudius on, 55. 

‘Alps, pasbes sexess, 157-9. 

Amiia, German river, 395. 

‘Arniternum, 146. 

AMMIANUS: MARCELLINUS, his 
torian, 315 m., $03 

Armymtan, niler of Galatis, 507, 

“Ancyra, §09 1. $10 0; 

‘Anecdotes, suppressed by T., 189, 342 
fiked by Dip, 38 

Anicius Cerialis, C. (ff. 65), 407+ 

‘Annaeus, £99 0. 

Annaeus "Mela, brother of Seneca, 











480. mee 
ANNALES, ttle, 453; point of incop- 
tion, 365, 427: total of hooks, 211 
263, 361; missing books, 456-9, 269 
6, 449, 458: end of last book, 265-0; 
whether completed, 61-2; date of 
Somporition, "380, 47137 contem= 
‘porary relevance, 301-1, 447-8, 470— 
4 418-50, 485-8, 495-8, 517-19, 

Baa, 583-45 atin 

_Prologwe, 304, 3643 snnalistic tech 
nique, 256-70, 3593 style, 339, 349— 
63, 476; change in style, 458-61; 
ertory. im, 378-95 subjecss omitted, 
443; detec, 379-1, 374-7 383-4 
387, 392, 305-6. 307, 411, 418-10, 
424, 427; bias, 300-8, 418-19, 421, 
Sa1~2, 434, 481-2, 498, 519-14, 853, 

















Gio, 625; ostensible moral purpose, 
20-t 
Annalistic structure, 266-9, 295-6, 305. 


Annalists, Republican, 133-3, 135. 

Anoia Faustina, wife of Antoninus 
Piss, 605. 

Annivs Bissus, L. (aff. 71), 178 0. 
593 7 

Annius Gallus, Ap. (suf. €. 66), asa 
general, 159, 16%. 

Annius Pollio, exited in 65, 560-0, 

‘Annius Verus, M. (suff. 97), 72, 88 n. 
24 a, ATS 1305 Re OOS; ls 
Sharsctery 4771 iterated consulaten 
bop: relatives and descendants, 60s 
origin, 603, 

Annius Verus, ML (pr. 6.130), 805, 

‘Anaius Verds, M., see) MARC 
‘AUREDIU' 

Annius Vinicianus, L. (? smff. ann, 
inc.) 569 n. 

Annius Vinigiarws, son-in-iew of Cor 
blo, 560 

Anmoné, 54, 269 2. 

Anteia,’ Wife of | Helvidius Priscas, 
‘B15 Bey $01 Ny 
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INDEX 
Anteius Rufus, P. (uff. ann. inc), | 


559 1. 561 n. 

Antioch, 7. in error about, 465 0. 
Antioch, Pisidian, 597 n. 
“Antiquatianism, $02, 514. 








Antiquities, in T., 31-12, 
207-8. "i 

‘Aaitus Labeo, M., Republican jur- 
at, 313 By 


Antistius Rusticus, L. (uff. 90), 69... 


‘596 n. 

Antistius Sosiamus (pr. 62), rig 

Antitiue Vetus, L- (ct. ss). in Ger~ 
‘many, 452 0.; proconsul of Asia, 21 n., 
298, 560; prosecuted, $59. 

Antonia, wife of Ahenobarbus, 379, 380. 

‘Antonia, wife of Drusus, 282," 379, 
‘406 1, 436, 508; her court and allies, 


607 
daughter of Claudius, 290, 


Antoni 
a8s. iP. 

ANTONINUS PIUS, the Emperor, 
88 n,, 251 n.; his consulate, 600 
adopted by Hadris 
tion and relatives, 695. 














Antonius, Tullus (cos, 10 0.C,), 313, 368° 


379, 382, 404. 
dagen, yooh Til, “te 6 
‘Massil 





Antonius, M: tot, 99 2.,), the orator, 


109 n. 
Antonius, M. (con Hf 34 nc), the 
“Triumbir, 1415 180, 507, S08; is 
descendants, ry as8, 9795 feputation, 
43%, 4333 an depicted by T., 385. 
Antoni Juliana, M, writer'on Jews, 
uF 
Antonius Primus, ova will, 301, 
ayo, tog rebabliaael, goat ep 
367°8, 172, 175; demoted, 593% his 
character, 169, 177, 195% OFM, 177, 


502; his eloquence in ., r93, 193. 
» (ue 83), 
1 38s 755 2035 

















$96. 

Aas cece i Bis 8, 46a Ns 
in the Dialogus, 104-95 his character, 
108, 109; origin, 107, 46a n., 615. 

Apicata, wife of Seianus, 402. 

Apollodorus, architect, 249. 

‘Apollonius of Tyana, $37 9. 

‘Aponius Satuminus, M. (suff. an. inc.), 


594. 

Apronius, L. (suff 8), 405. 

‘Apronius Cacsisnuis, L. (cos. 39), 388 n. 
Aquileia, troops there in 69; 165-7. 
Aquillius Regulus, M, (suff. an, inc.), 


827 
100-2, 116 n., 176, 333; his conduct 

tacked in 70, tor, 188, 
ths conduct ta of, 771 
decease, 97 he, 102; 

eran orator, rez, 108; his views on 
oratory, 04, Foz; on Pliny, 94, 113: 
| as depicted by ¥, 97; by Martial, 

G7 presuesebly judged by T, 109. 

Aquinum, domicile of Juvenal, 6 
Aquitania, 22, 54, 462. 

Arabia, annexed, 53, 222, 238. 

‘Aaausb, bare 

‘Arehalam, 135, 347, AS0-1, 360, 02-2: 

| Mn Tiberi, 284, 435; in Hadrian, 

se; under the Antonines, soz. 

Asthives, of the Senate, 120, 185-6, 
278-85, 295-6. 

Acelate, $91, 603, 620. 

‘Ariminum, 595, 809, 

aes tuler of Cappadocia, 507, 

508 
| Areus, philosopher, 507 n. 
| Armenia, campaigns in, 239, 242, 376, 

Sor-a, 395-5; Roman policy about, 

236-9, 241, 376, 390; geography of, 

in T., 395-6. 

Arminite, 393; his. vicisieudes and 

‘death, 490; the obituary in, 366, 
eis 
| Arrecinus Clemens, M. (suff. I ? 85), 

395 0. 
Arretium, s99 1. 
‘Arria, wife of Caecina Pactus, 298, 559 
‘Atria, “daughter of" Caccina Pact, 
5, 580. 

‘Astlis Antoninus (nuff. IT? 97), friend 
of Nerva, 3, 7: his Lome ES 
176; poems, 4 n., 90; 
$92 n., 60s; relatives oad descen- 
| Sten bos. 
| Arruntius, L. (cos. 22 2.c.), historian, 

200, 382; his origin, 620 n. 
Arrant, L, (cor-6),in A.D. 14, 322-34 
380-1; his absentce governorship of 
Fatraconenis, 381, 442-3; i 3%, 
2384, 388 426 mi nie, 3963 
his pedigree and descendants, 382, 
Bg; origin, G20 ne; oa depleted by Ts 
3S6, 540. 
ion Aquila, M. (aif? 77), 619.0. 
‘Atruntivs Camillus Scriboninet Le (cor 
33), 18, 257, 360, 38s, 350, 8 his 
Partisans, 559-60; hs pedigree, B20, 
‘Asmuntius Stalls, Le (adh. ? ten) qui 
eed, 66 ws hie carer, 8 fan 
poet, 88; his marriage, 97; origin, 88, 
bron, 
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‘Arabanus,Panhian nes, 236-7. | of Siria, Go n., 75 2.5 his origin, 
‘Armenian ruler, 500 1, 596 8. 

‘Aruna dite otis eapute by Corbulo, | Autti, 106, 114, 

sore | Auiue ‘Suburanos Acmitianne, Sex 
Aremidorus, philosopber, 75, 76. (Gos. Tk 04), ‘Guard Prefect, his 
‘Ariculeius Pactus, Q. (eos 100), 31 n. | cartes, $5'm 56, 394 2.3 promoticm, 
Ascibsrgiom, 138 1, $0, 225 te; Onin, 599 7. 
ASCONIUS PEDIANUS, Q., 88 2, | uetiritas, 936, 425-33. 

86 ‘Aufidienus Hut officer, 375 n., £43. 


Asis, proconsuls of, 21, 2¢ n., 30, 33, | Aufidius Bassus, historian, tar, 274-6, 
7H 2., BU A., 89, 330, 201, 439, 442, | 288-9, 291, 294 Ny 3373 On Cicero's 
466, $06, sou; T's proconstiate, 72, | _ death 275. 

{66-70} ite local aratacracy, 405-7, | Auguste, atte, 293, 246, 8 
$05-11; orators, 115, 468, 504-6; | Augusta Taurinorum, 8, $99 0. 
consuls from, 53. 510, 5073 wealth, | Augusta ‘Trevirorum, bi 











466, 506. | Augustoaunum, 454, 459. 
Acinil, Sor m., goa, 313, 322-5, 381, | AUGUSTUS, the Erepevor, his rise to 
477, 576 1. $82. power, 141, 160, 425, 431, S889; 


Asma igria, Miteas.28),30an..324. | fn relation to, Caesar, 43274, 606; In 
Aanivs Galka, alleged conepitston, | views about Porapese snd Cato i403 
Maat cam © tn tne) ing epi yostin' 3 
siniia Gallon C, (or. nc), in-an. | 3656, 369, 72 40RD, 449 fe $9 
‘380; as qundecincir, 281; | 430; ouctortan, 4r2-143 cardinal Vi 
. y24: his ate, 425, $63; | fica gractos tor legit, 371-3 
his political importance, 381, $73; 432; foreign policy, 296, 37e-15 
sone and dessendanta,30"'my 308.81 | aittude”omarda the Greck™ East, 




















31 507; the Reman West, 588-0; 
Asmnius Marcellus, involved with fore his treatment of Tiberius, 423-6, 
Bers 402, 479. 483; she lase decade of his reign, 373, 
Asinius Marcellus, M. (cos, tog}, 303m. | 427) alleged visit to Agrippa. Post 
Asinius Mareelas, . (ruff. ana. ine), | murs, 305, 418; decease, 272, 207. 
ge2n. as} testament, 425 11, 482). Ret 
Asinius Polio, C. (cos. 49 8.) t31 | Gotar, 272; funeral “and consecra~ 
"29, 582; ofigin and career, 136; in | tion, 278, 435; necrulogy on, 372) 


‘Pranspadana, 137; his Historian, "36, | 4857 43"7 
140, 142, 14b, 297, 474 $09; a8 an |" a5 depicted by'T., 409, 412, 431-2, 
craton, g24 on Livy, 262 ny hie | 48pns. 

‘haracter, 138, 575; descendant, set | Adrelilr Couta Macimus Messllinus, 
dein ‘ME. (cos. 20}, 40m of Corvinus, 333, 


























Asinius Rufis, obscure friend of Taci- | | 408, 574 
as, 112 n, $42 1, 616 ‘Anrelius Pulvus"T (cs, I ? 83), 6053 
Asinius Saloninus, 302 a. ‘as legionary legate, 166, 593: Brache= 
‘Aaisium, 92 hur trbiy 330 8, Gog ls second 
Actos $08, 23-8 so, | Senge $98 iin and descn 
ology, 193, 285, 395-400,437. 465, | _ dants, Ges, 
4870, 523°6. Aurelia, Fuives, T, (es 89), 69, 6os. 
‘Acciug “Capito, C. (yf. 5), lawyer, | Aureus’ Pulvus, ‘T. (ear 120), see 
git, 313 95 hi obituary, 997, ft) ||“ ANTONINUS PIUS, 
sheracter, $81. | Autobiographies, 8, 277, 206, 297,42, 
Ateste, 80.8 ‘00. 
Athenoderus, philosepher, so7 n. | Aventing, Seianus’ pageantry there 
‘Athens, horoured by Demitan, sro; | 4os-6; Sure's mansion, Gos. 


by adrian, sto; Hadrian perhaps | Avidius Nigrinun, C. (ad? 110), 223 7.5 

there, s13; consuls from, S05; as | 2z5n.,229 n,, 233; legate of Dacia, 

depicted by Roman historians, $12, | 243;allegedconspiracy, 244, 435, 599 

513. his ‘charaeter, 245; origin, 599 1 
Acliius Rufus, 'T (euf.e. 75), governor | in relation to Hadtian, 600-1 














INDEX 


Avidius Quietus, T. (naff. 93), his con- 
slate, "$a nf governor of Britain, 
152; his nephew, 245, nz his, 
rather, 503. f.; feiendship with 
Plutarch, “505 n.; with ‘Thrasca 
Paetus, $2 n. 

Aula, roe of, £4. 


Bacbius Macer, Q. (suff. t03), es an 
‘orator, 103 m3 Prarfectus urbe, 230 N., 
244, 475, 477 

Baebius Massa, prosecuted, 76, 120, 


199 0. 
Mactica, 30, $873 proconsuls of, 76, 78, 


its nomenclature, s90;_ senators 
Eee 3oy ($87, 589-90, 602, 603~s, 

bio. 

ails, strologe,s08-9, $25 9- 

Bale men, ne treated by histor 
343 388, 

Barcino, 48 n., 59t n 604. 

Barea Soranus (suff. 52), as proconsul 
‘Of Asia, 467 n., 560; prosecuted, 187, 
263,394, §54,_$573 hia friends and 
Telatives, $60; Rest eppesrance iT, 
44, By bie full rare, @. Marc 

orea Soranus 

Batavi, their status, 127 9.; role in 
69-70, 172-5, 340, 46%, 

Hathos, in T., 349-50. 

Bedriacum, site of, 160, 162, 177 8; 
‘ttle ar, 163-5, 193. 
slgics bang yeaa $4-55, $6, 60, 6t, 
147, 452, 614; governors, 70, 73. 

Belts Natal, C. (aff 68), 592 0. 

Bel Team, 136, 136, 1395 388, 
386, 

Eecheventum, alleged conspiracy a, s60. 

Berenice, Jewish princess, 110 n., 310, 

Baty, 469 
tus, 467 1. 

Blas, in finforians, 203-6; in 'T, 204~ 
11, 418-19, 420, 429, 435, 6ro, 623. 

Bilbilis, 446, 618 n, 

Biography, 91-92, 121, tag, 177 n., 227, 
270,277, 301-3) $04. 

Bithynia, proconsuls, Ged 223; Pliny 
es 37, 81, 468; Cornutus there, 

‘i 
Bites Proculus, Q. (suff 798). 78. 
Bohemia, Germans in 32, 48¢ 127-8; 














189, 























Boudicea, 21, 317, 391, 395, 529 
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Brigantes, 22, 122, 304. 

Britain, i ecogeaphys 122, 293, 304-8; 
ca 7 invasion, 260, 386, 431 
the army there, 14-1 
warfare, 











‘governors, 20-23, 51, 122 








‘character of Roman rule, 123, 449% 
‘T's knowledge, 122, 395, 459. 

ARITANNIA, coin-type 18 119, 490 n- 

Britannicus, 262, 540, 551. 

Bructeri, destruction of, 46, 48 n., 128. 

Bruttedius Niger, dlator, 326-7, 368 n, 

Bruttius Praesens, C. (cos. i 139), 
83n., 235 nin Cilicia in 117, 2900.5 
bis career, 242, 245 0. 477. 

Brutus, see Junta Brucus. 

Buildings, of Trajan, 226, 








| Bureaucracy, 38, 54, 251. 
| Byzantium, ‘43; digression on, 354 


| Caccilii Meteti, 567, $70, 
| Caccitius Classicus, proconsul of Bac 
| ica, 78, 103. 
Caceilts Meteitus Numidicus, Q. (cor, 
109 11.) in Sallust, 569. 
Caceitius“Merellus Pius, Q. 
), in Sallust, 354 n., $65. 
ina Alienus, A. (nf. 69}, general of 
ie 
‘as depicted 


sor, 
wT. Ts 169-70, 1Bo, 181. 

Cacia Pat Ac (afl. 37), 287 9.4 

Cactina Severus, A. (aif. 1.6), 303, 


inus, delator, 302, 306, 

| (307m, 326 0. ; 
Caepio Crispinus, A. (suff. ann. inc), 
326 n. 

Cacpio Hispo, Ti. (aif. ¢. 101), 77 
103 n., 336.0. 

Caesar, ie Julius Caesar. 

Sa, Som S06 age seh 
Armenia, 392, 396, 493; rehabili- 
‘ted, 504; hin omtin and kin, 598 m. 

Calagureis, 618 n. 
aledonians, 23, 123, 124. 

Galestrus ‘iro, cocval ‘of Pliny, his 
slow career, 82; proconsul of Bactica, 
So; origin, 82 n. 


(cos, 
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Calgscus, his oration in T., 528-0. 
CALIGULA, the Emperor, his birth- 
‘lace, 379) life with Antonia, to 

Erecmeed i 91, 4061 sources for 
‘en, 287) hi en in, 256-7 
His wile, 289 m1, 38 
freetmen, go8; Greeks, $0 
princes, 308, Go7; Agro 
his forcign policy, 438; trouble 
vith Jews 264; his ast fo Gaul, $005 
x Lugdunum, "459; seensination, 
257,287, 482; charac, 436, 
Calputnia, third wife of Pliny, Gov x. 
Calparnia’ Hisplla, related ‘vo. Plins, 
son i260, 
Calipari Pisones, 9518, 35% 384 M4 


285, 598. 

Calpuinius Crassus, C. (nuff 87), con- 
spires. against Nera, 9; executed 
237, 24%, 245, 485; bis lineage, 
477, S78 

Calptonius Fabatus, L.. grandfather of 


























Pliny’s wife; 86 n,, 137 n., 302; fom 
‘Comum, Sor n, 
Calpurnine Piso, nobilis in Pliny, 578. 





Calpurnius Piso, C. (suff ann. 122.) his 
‘conspiracy, 21, 61, 253, 290, 300-1, 
361, 497, 417, 878) chatacter-sketch, 
at, 

Calpnrnian Piso, C. oe 


oda 





ut), 57, 
» Ca, (@. 65 BC.) in 


Cx. (cos. 7 Be. & 
“uD. 14, 3803 at Athens, 613; in Spey 
35%,-4p3; hia tid, ory advocates 
fran sine, 335, 3275 an alleged 
docament, 299, 4083 hie euilt, 4255 
his brother, sas: wife, 524; his 
character, 492, 540 
Calpuenius’ Pit, Li (es, 15 9.2.), his 
tee, 2993 ancestry end eater, 383; 











receives ‘aserein mandata’, 401 1; 
2 frtend of Tiberius, 385, 571 1; 
approved by 'T., 549} the obituary 


‘pobice, 313 a 349 By 383- 

Calpuentus Piso, C. (auf 0.0), 325; 
his 'ferocia’, sa4 n. 

Calpurnius Piso, L., assassinated in 
Spon, 354. 442. 443 2 

Calpurniie Piso, L. (eos. 27), 300. 

Calpurnius Piso, L. (cas. 97), 199°, 

Calpumnius Pao Frugi Liciniarus, 
lee Piso Licinianus. 
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INDEX 


Calvisius Ruso Tullus, P, (ces, 
99 8. 605. 

Campari, Hadrian's viss, 487, 523. 

Girnulodiiui, ts foundetion, 34) 
‘haviour of veterans a, 325 

Caninius Rebus, C. (uf 39), vicious 
lawyer, 2m, 303 My $71 

Capes inpert, 38, 130,380, 485-6, 579- 

Caprot, burning of, 47, 193. 194, 2007 
digression on, 310. 

Cappadocia, statis, 237; governors, 16, 
SE Py $1, 9 hey 233 ny 24, 245 fey 

Frey mdiee 
reac, Tiberius there, 355, 423, 525; 
1 reasens for his sjourn, 4e2; other 

persons there, 277 ty 200) 425 $28 

Ebominotions there, 4any,enierania= 

ents, sta; Tus deseription of the 

fsland, 949. 

Capta, iot'm, 562. 

Garatatus, 259, 394, 395% 929. 

Caristanius Fronto, C. (sf. 90), $97 1. 

Carmeades, shocks Romans, $27, 

Carthago Nova, 463. 

Crsperite, ceneerign under Corbula, 
352. 

Casperius Actin, Guerd Prefect in 
97, 1.13; hs fate, 273 career and 


Origin, 35 7. 
CASSIUS DIO COCCEIANUS (cor. 
TI 220), his life and career, 277, 


109), 








ci 








503 a; on the Augustan wars, 275 2 
OM AD. Bh 27I~3, 394-5, 367 Bey 
Git a, $2") 48a; 00 Tiberias, gar 





Space given to Caligula and Clacdiue, 
356 ny 260 n. 262.n.; on Neto, 437! 
fon Plko's” conspiracy, 407 013 on 
Seneca, 550-1) on the Plavian’ em 
peromy tem, 215 5 

‘on imperial history, 365-6; con 
spiracies, 403-4; philosophers, 55 
Niserrors, 388; Omissions, 388, 898 
4855, 

tikes the Tit, 2150.5 common 
sourees [oF A.3. 14, 27¢7%, 421; DE 
haps uses nn 482, 

(Cassius Longines, ©. (br. 44 86), 587% 

CC ee as 
Cassius Longinus, C- (aff. 30), just, 
212 R300, 447-8, 475 0, 500-1; 18 
Byrn "sear 404 his aevetity, 497-8, 
sts hit ey gp: be oration nT 
320. 356, 533: hs wife, ort, S61; 
idatives, shor; an depiied by, 
354-5, 503-4. 











| 
Calvisias Ruso Julius Fromtinus, P. | Cessiue Lengiaus, L. (cot. 30), 384 45 


(uff. 170), 78 a, 99 Na, 505 T 


376. 


INDEX 
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Cassius Severus, great orator, 106, 326, | Cinna Magnus, see Comelius Cinna 
‘Magnus, 


37°. 

Catilina, see Sergius Catilina. 

Catilius Severus, L. (cos. IT 120), 243, 
245 M., 246, 47, 600, 605. 

Catius, Ti,, Epicurean, 88 n. 

Gatius Asconius Silius Talieus, Ti. (cos. 
‘68), see SILIUS ITALICUS. 

Caius Caesios Fronto, Ti. (ff 98), 7. 
JOM $07 Rs 
Sitius'tealicus, 88 1. 

Cato, see Porcius Cato. 

CATULLUS, imitators, 90; his charac 
teristics and origin, 617. 

Carullus Messallinus, see Valerius 

catia Messalinun. 


$3n. 

Ceionius Commodus, L. (cos. 
‘609 n., 601 

Celtiberia, 6x8. 

Celtic nares, 563, 617, 621-2. 

Celts, their alleged characteristics, 616- 
a7 

Census, in Gaul, 74, #o, 81; in Spain, 
‘Gin, $94.2. 

Chaeremon, tutor ro Nero, 387. 

‘Chaeronea, 504. 

Chanelle, imperial, its prove tte 
47-38: 

Character-shetches, in Ty, 143-3, 183, 
199, 195-6, 314, 338-9, 383-6, 
574-5, $79, 388-1, 

Ciartcterzation, indirect, 314, 3165 ia 
‘ancient historians, 42 

Chatei, 25, 48, 128 ny 204, 297, 450. 

Chosroes, Parthian monarch, 239. 

hrc, 467, 48-9, 532-3. 

Chronology i 396 

CICERO, his augurship, 78; career, 
‘566-7; political role, 133, 430, 81-2; 
fis oratory erated by Pliny, ¢3 








is Commodus, L. (cos. 106), 


136), 














discussed, r0$-6, 116; as a 
114; his style, 3445 ‘be Po Maral 
De re publica, 132; De legibus, 


95) 





1587; his political theory, $49 0-3 
SS eae by Sls 2055 by Lh 
141; his dialogues sudied by 











Cites, governors, am, 24, 69. 

Ciloius “Proculus, C. Guff. 87). 52, 
230 n.; his origin, $99. 

Cingonius Varro (des. 68), 333.0. 











134-43; 183-5, 205-6. 
Claron, oracle at, 460-70. 
Citi sie Spe Quin, 
Claudia Pulche, grandnicce of Augu- 
stu, 327. 
Claudia’ Secrata, mistrese of Petillius 


Cerialis, 175, £900. 482- 
their characteristics, 4247-5. 
CLAUDIUS, the Emperor, bis reign, 
357-60; character “of government 
438-40, 607; foreign policy, 260, 
338-9, 497; in Gaul, 459; his censor 
259, 260, 337, 459) $903 on the 
Gallic principes, 317-9, 459-60, 633 
4; favours Grecks, 508; the last years, 
Bio, 439-40: his decease, 259, 4823 
Funeral 93, 436; 
his writings, 296; erudition, s14- 
1s asin histo 436; ie orton, 
2095, 317-18, 460, 624; their veracit 
298; a8 a oiree of 286,29 
397-19,.278 396 2. 
wt Suet 436-7; a8 depicted 
359, 205 34 19, 529, 
Cauaius Anion of Ephesus, 467 m. 
oe = bly identical 
$09; presumably identi 
with the astrologer Balbillus, 08 n. 
Claudive Consus, Helvetian orator, 
7A. 
Claudius Beruscus, 











imperial freedman, 


97. 

Claudius Herodes Atticus, Ti. (cos. 

43), 595 

Cisudius Livianus, Ti., Guard Prefect 
under Trajan, 36 1, 

(Claudius Marcellus ' Aeserninus, 
(or; 30, orstor, 335. 

Claudius Nero, Ti. 


M. 





Cluaius Poor - 
CLAUDIUS TACITUS, Emperor, 59. 


Claudius Timarchus, ‘magnate, 
467 2., 536. 

Clementia, 387, 414. 

Glientela, in the East, so7; in the West, 


‘585-7, 588, 606, 614; of the Caesars, 
607, 65. 

‘Chuvius, senator in Josephus, 286, 294. 

Chuvius Rufus (ruff. ann. inc.), his 
torian, 145, 178-9, 181, 286, 
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289-94) his age and identity, 294; | 
character, 178) perhaps a source of 

Josephus, 286,/295 n.; valued by, 
178.304. 

Coceeli, 1, 576. 

Cocceius'Nerva, M. (ler. 36 8.6), 
371m. 

Capita New, Mt Cf a4 ox 22) 
jurist, 1,575, 377 n.; at Caprese, 200, 

Coclias Abtiputer, historian, soz. 

Coolias Rufus, 1. uff 119), 245 0 

Goqnomina, 623, 627, €2t-2, 

Colm Terends, under 'Tiberivs, 3873 in 
68, 7, 207; under Nerva,”7, 207; 
under eau 13, 49 1, 250} rela 
tive to Briain, 450. 

Colonia Claudis, #5, 452, 4535 Trajan 
‘there, 17; T.'s knowledge of, 6x4. 
Coloniae, 447, 483, 597) admixture in, 

“447 386,020" few senators:rorn, 623, 

COLUMELLA, 602 1. 

Comimagene, dynasty of, 508 n. ston. 

Commentaris, 157, 298 n.; of Vespasian, 
778, 297; of Trajan, 228 

Covnmissionets, imperial, Bo, 234, 252. 

Comin, 66, 86, 615: visited by Pliny, 
79; benefactions at, 84; the library, 
944 people from, 6o, 221, Gorn, 

Conca, provincial, 445 0. 

Concordia exeseitaum, 7, 8. 

Coneiaria, of Traian, 226; Hadrian, 245. 

Consensus, 207. 

Conservatism, Romsn, 27, 36, 564. 

Consiiane principis, §,'18, 67)'15%, 234, 
385, 487 9..537 

Conspiracies, 3, 9, 15, 66 9, rot, 181, 
244, 255, 257, 259, 366, 38, 403— 
485, 560, 599. 

Gonstontia, $35, $44, $61 

Consulate, age for, 67, 82, 233; num 

89) 693 promotion 

3 69-76, 78, 251, S80; in 

ence, 353. 
from 37 to 68, s90-2: jn 
68, 592; in 69, 70, 593; Vespasianic, 
$93, $95; under Domitian, 69, 597; 
sn 90, sah in 97, 3,8, 12073 in 98, 
34 & 18; under esian, 
Estba,asb e77s carl Hadsanic oo. 

Consulates, terated, 3, 4, 51, 531 $7. 
13, $39) £84 84 3455 477 8 S77 39% 
594-5, 590. 

Corba, "$87, 590, 663, Gre m, 618, 





























623, 
Corelia, wife of Minictus Justus, 177 n, 
Corellnts Rufus, Q. (auff. ? 78), under 

the Flavians, ‘590, 597; a counsellor 





INDEX 


of Pliny, 77; survives Domitian, 3; 
his crigin, 86, 610; wife, 3426's 
Kinafolk, 86 fay 177 ne 
Comelia, wife of Paulus, 382 
els, Vestal Virgin, £97 8 
Gomeli, 382, 387, 612, 621. 
Comeli alii, of Gades, 318 n 587, 


ea. 
Comelii Lentuli, 380, 384, 567, 571, 

387, 6 
‘Balbus, L. (suff. 40 B.c.), 


coma 

CcatiosRatbus, (7), s80 
ral Balbus, 1 (2 nf), $80. 

Comeliua Cinna Magny Ca. (os. 5), 
‘lleged. conspicitor, 382 hy 404, 
fig 572 

aa Beata, Carn 
‘phew of Gals, 152, 526° 

Camels Dolabells B fot 30), 574. 

Comets Frosto, iM. (rf. 143) tee 
FRONTO. 

CComneive Fuseus, Guard Prefect under 
‘Donstian, in 6B and Go, 167, 59934 
Dotnet nsdn 675 8 cane 
Bete fe Thad a5, topes areas} 
Finvcrigin, goz'ns Soa" ae treated 

















by T., 377, 623 9. 
Comelits ‘Gallicanus, C. (off. 84), 
7h 


Corin Galln, C., poet and Prefect 
cof Egypt, 587, 580, 620 n. be 
Ccomellan Lazo, Guatd foc, xs hia 

Slenaser tsi 
Comalin Lette, Cau (er 24:00, 
rd ny abs my s7ts his weal aad 
‘Comelius atthe) Cossus (cor, 1B, 
ts 3 ey 570 
Cdneiiag tacts! Gretalinas, 
(et, 8), 367,970, as, 4e 
Cornelius Lentulus Maluginensis, Ser. 
(suff. 10), the flamen Dialis, 280, 281 
coihictivs Heros, hse 
Gelsleg bales eos 
TBiny 1 87 ne 28,230; goveroroh 
‘Taricoserain’ gha1t conquers 
‘Asbin 55,224; hiltecond conadae, 
Zoe; eked, aya; hi or, 08 
Contos Peteaas Eat Vane Gorn. 
Cornelius Priscus, ? L. (suff, ? 104), 
Carrbline: Pinoy 1, nf. aides Ver= 
Pasian), 602 n. 
Cornelius Pusio, L. (suff. 90), a 
Cornelius Sienna, L. (pr. 78 b. 
Toran 195, 134 01. 
Comal Sulls 1 Gor If fo 2.6), the 
Dictator, his policy, 566-7, 570; a8 





ca. 

















INDEX 


treated by Sallust, 144, $67: by Livy, 
$40; by Lean, 217; hie descendants, 
382, $55, 573, 574. 

Cornelius bull Felix, Le (cor. 32), 
382 

‘Comelius Sulla Felix, Faustus (cos. 52), 
victim of Nero, 555, 873: 

‘Comelius Tacitus, procurator of Bel- 
ica, 60, 63, 239 m., 452, 6x3-14, 
623. 

Carma, Terai (af och 
74 mt, 78, 98; in Bithynia, 
career r, Ba-B3; sur 
vival, 476; fuller nomenclature and 
possible origin, 82 n. 

‘Cos, men from, 308; Ciaudius on, 515. 

Cosnutianus Capito, delator, 329, 331: 
denounces Thrasea, 332-4, 539, 557. 

Cotta Messallinus, ree Aurelius Cotta. 

Crassus, see Licinius and Calpurnius. 

Cremona, 158-65, 167-8, $89 n.,617 
‘the battle at, 167-8, 173, 201; sack of, 
201; digression on, 310. 

Ctesiphon, 239, 

Cremutius Cordus, senatorial historian, 
4 fy 309, 367 ty 500; ration of, 
bzehs S17: admired by'T., 546, 
Guratores, of municipia, 224. 

Guratre lot Fibers. 7,79, 
luratores aquarium, 3, 72, $93 1» $04 

Guratores fablicoram, 71. 

Curiatius Maternus, in the Dialogus, 
Toq-tt, 220; his Cato, 104, 11 
313 ni, 963; his Thyestes, tog, 1 
362 nj his Domitius, 110; his f 
215 ear etiviy, 19; his origin, 

14. 

(Cursus honorum, a2, s0~$1,63~74,82-83, 
433. 

Curtius Montanus, attacks Regulus, 
188, 209 n. 

Curtiue Rufus (nef. ¢.43), in Germany, 
450; his character, 544, 563; career 
fund origin, 63, so, 621 n. 

conttus RUFES" @, 
a1Bn, 56: 

Cyrene, a colony a8, 4472. 























historian, 





48-49, 134, 214-18; 
‘Trajan’s wars, 52-53, 71, 221; an- 
nexed, 53; its garrison, 53, 245, 480 
governor $3.04 
strategic role, $7, 489; 
Hadrian's policy, 489. 

Dalmatia, army of, 1 
162; governors, 52, 257, 





; 495 8. $93- 
‘Danube, legions on, 14-15, 57, #24, 238; 















833 
wars, 11, 17, 23°24, 32, 34, 48-49) 
S253, 124, 214-15, 361, 596. 

Dasumnii, off bos. 


Deon. Eo. 7 93), 88 n., 600, 
603-4, 609; his testament, 112, 
177 84 179%, 293.8. 

‘Reaticun, P. (cos, 119), 600, 


Decebalus, Dacian king, 33, 48-49, 52. 
48 n., 138. 











146. 





139, 82, 100, 326-7, 385, 423. 
Demetrius, Cynic philosopher, 187, 


54 
pEaLoGus, summarized, 104-7; 
dedication, 104, 112; dramatic date, 
| 63, 104; characters in, 63-64, 104, 
108, Gx4-1; echoes of Quintilian, 
x14: Ciceronianism, 116, 168; in 
favour of modern style, 126; style, 
98, 340; date of composition 63, 
42-13, 16, $41, 542; historical 
interpretation, 107711, 220. 
Didius Gallus, A. (of. 36), 386 n., 39%, 


5941. 
Dignan, 27, 95,433, 6, 366, 870,372 
Digressions, ia’ Salluse and Livy, tas; 


TaLiny, 09 n-7in 185-5, 205,26, 
Bos, soot, 389-4, 7, 378 3, 
433, 445, 449, 470. 93, Su8- 

ils “Apontants, "Co (ah «. 73), 
1167 Py $93 Ma. $94 9., 610 7. 

Dillius ocala, C., on the Rhine, 173-5, 
610; his oration, 201, 610. 

DIO, of Prusa, life and writings, 504; 

‘20 Trajan, 40,504; on poverty 04 

on Nero, 518. 

















Disillusion, alleged, of T., a19-a1, 
475-6. 

| SL De 

Doctors, parodied, 206; imperial, so8, 
315. 


Demitia, aunt of Nero, married to 
Pussicous Crispus, 258 1. 328 0. 





» 214, 560 n.; her survival, 300. 
Calf. Lucila, 478, 605, 609. 
Domitia P. f. Lucila, 60s. 


245-6, 600, 603. 
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DOMITIAN, the Emperor, his reign | 





umurized, 214-16; hi fiends, 
Ministers 4-6, 61, 233, 37; chore 
af tevernon, $1. 598; an) Aare 
23-2, 122-3; and the opposition, 
25, 70, $90-7; and the nobiles, 3773, 
‘ud the soldiers, 135 his wars, 22~ 
Be ah 38, 33,48, t24, 284-15, 596) 


‘as an udminist-tor, 8; role of the 
Senate, 224; character of his reign, 
13%, 310) $40, 505-75 

his tastes, “jo, 423 0.4 hairstyle, 
48; reading matter, 285;  philhel- 
lenism, 509-16; interest t2 seligion, 
653 astroiony, 524; i. 

‘a depicted by T., a1o-11, in relan 
sion 4 Tiberius, 48% 

Domitii, r, 110, 

Dams 'Afer, Ge. (auf 39), wreat 
orator, 90, 315%, 327-8, 382, 381, 
$00, bo8:' his wealth, 440, Gos! 
Geeease, ‘608; origin, 456, 589; 
descendants, 478, 595 n., 605% "T: 
verdict, 328) 348) 478. 

Domitius Ahencharbus, Cn. (eos. 
B.C), 110, 379, 414. 

Domitius Ahenoburbus, Cn, (cas. 32), 

















a8, 267. 
Dati Ahanabarbn, Ta or 16 
NE, 91) my 479 M983. 

Dmiti Bulbul his tatainene forged, 
47. 


Demitivs Corbulo, the elder, 386, 544: 
Domitivs Corbulo, Ca. (uff? 30), 
39 My 43, 124, 262, 386-73 in Ger- 
many, “349, 451, 490; his eastem 
‘sermpainna, 37%, 397-2) 395-5, 493- 
‘his legati, ‘207, 503; his fate, 

360 





a importance, 5795 his kinsfol, 

373 1, 386, $60; frends and 
360, $931 hus crigin, s9t n, 

his memoirs, 98, 207; cited by ‘T, 

2975 38 depicted by T., 492-3, 579; 
chiveized BY T., 407, 495, 544. 

Domitius Decidiua, Narbeneastan se 

Domitius Lucanus, Ca. (suff. €. 79), 
109 B., 595 8, 605. 

Dornitiun Tulivs, Cn. (2 suf 11 98), 
4% $8 1.478, 305 n., 605, 608-9 

Dramatic technique, 306-8, 396-7. 

Drink, tiked by Trajan, ” ari _ by 
“Tiberius, 342; by friends of ‘Tiberius, 
3859, s71. 

Druids, 457-8. 














DEX 


Drusilla, daughter of Germanicus, 257, 
a8, 5764 ‘ 

| Dexia; brother of Tests, 367, 425 
Druius, son of Tibenos’ 234! 
death, gor, gox-2, 4455 honouta for, 








so ttt. 

Drisus son of Geemaaicus, 38,385. 
6,434 

Ducenius’ Geminus, A. Gu. aen. 





), £30 2 

Ducenius Verus, P. (suf. 9), $970. 

Dumnerix, Aeduan nobleman, 455- 

Duis Avitus, L. uff: $6), governor 
of Lower Germany, 6on., 4520., 
391, 623; his origin, 592 


Egonomy eommiaon, 7,129, 

essa, 239. 

| Bact, style of, 1 38, 435, 487 n. 
Education, 20) 34, "39-40, 62, 1005 
‘political vatue of, 6083 of the Cacasra, 
bc7; among provincials, 608; of 
women, 535. 

ignatius, ¢"Celtiberian’, 587 n. 

Egmutiue’ Celer, By treacherous philo- 





sopher. 187, 345, 286, $54: his 
origin, 467m. 
Egypt, strategic role, 16; status, 54: 


Teligion, 63, 40s, 468; visited by 
Germacictn 490" See further Pr 


esti Aegvoti. 
Elections, consular, 256, 266, 279, 359, 


| tr 

| Biansia, 328, 358. 

Elopeia, 30s 

| epee males, 
| 








Emigration,’ 0 the East, 507; % the 
‘West, 326, 

Enoia"“Phenaylla, wife 
‘Macro, sof n, 

ENNIUS"Q., 110, 502, 582.0. 

Ephesus, 466, 467 n., 509. 

} Epic, bisorical, ro, "42-3, 363: 

| Epicharis, freedwoman, 532. 

| Epictetus, philosopher, ar friend of 

‘Hadnan, $38) on Sure, 4th. 


of Neeviase 


Epicurean, 276, 459, 525, 538) 557: 
Epierams, in historians, 143, 182 106, 
"198200, 417. 
penis Matetilas, T. Cf. 174), hi 
‘arly career, 594 mj fits consulate, 
58723 protecutes ‘Themes Pacts, 
in 69 and 79, 101, 187-8; under 
fespasian, K6Omr, 195, 212, 594; his 
feud with Hlelvidis Prscus, 101, 187, 
2:23 hie cetartropho, 4) $y 40%) 38, 
381; his origin, 362; 











INDEX 


Eprius Marcellus, T. (cont) 
hia eloquence, 64, 111, 333+ 348; 
omitted by Quintifian, 116 a_shis ora 
tion in T., 26 n., 109, 192, 209, $45, 
547; in the Diai., 105. 
rutile Clarun, Sex: (cor 11 146), 83 m4 
87 na 242 477. 
idition, mocked by T., 4723 $1415; 
in officials, 607-8. 
Ethnography, 125-6, 174, 310-11, 443. 
Euphrates, portent at, 494. 
Euphrates, philosopher, 75. 


Fabii, 318, 579, 578, 6:5. 

Pabids Justus, UC. (iufl- 102), 746 
his consulate, 3, 12 
of Syria, 53, 74, 228; decease, 476; 
origin, 615; 

A friend of Pliny, 87; in relation to 
the Dial 112, 615, 

Fabius Maximus, Paullus (cos, 11 0.0.), 
418 n., $70. 

Fabius Petsicus, Paullus (cos. 34), 20.0.5 
‘his edict, 331 n.; notorious vices, 573. 

Fabius Rusticus, historian, 89, 141 0., 
145 n., 179, 181 n.; identity, 293 n.; 
‘origin, 179 f., 293, 6095 in relation to 
Seneca, 389, 293,300; cited by T., 
ally-99, 293} as source in Amn., 289 

300; on Britain, 293. 

Fabius Valens (suff. 69), general of 

Vitellius, 137-62, 169-70, 191 n. 

Fabricius Veiento, A. (uff. IIT ¢. 83) 
hhis career and character, 4-s, $0430 
relation to Nerva, 4-6; in a debate, 8; 
‘at Moguntiacum, 16 n.; his decease, 
1 178; 

ss indecinir, 66; his infhvence, 
16-17, 67, 213.0; pamphlets by, 5, 
296, 301; his extraction, 594 n. 

Fania, daughter of ‘Thrisea Paetus, 
92 n., 535... 559 0. 

Fannius, €,, author of 
125 n,, 298 n.. 559 n. 

Faustina, wife of M. Aurelius, 605 0. 

Fasti Ostienses, 226. 

Fatum, in T., 46-87, $37 0. 
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Flanen Dialis, 65, 280. 

Flavia Domitill, wife of Vespasian, 
43.0. 

Flavia Domitila, wife of Clemens, 216, 
5320, 

Flavi, their origin and kinsfolk, 43-44, 


so. 
Flavius Clemens, T. (cos. 95), 216, 


yan. 
Flavius Sabinus, T. (suf ? 45), 176, 
184, 194, 387 n.; the character-shetch, 
295- 
Faia sabinus, (cr. 83),214,216m, 


ribius, score epitomizes, $03; 
rajan, 22 
Fortuna, worshipped by Sclanus, 406, 
Forum Jubii, 20, 159, 172 1 $87, 592, 
620, 633 n. 
Franchise, extension of, 461, 585-7; 
individual grants, 386-7, 613, 62 
Fratres arvales, rank and ‘occupations, 
66. 








Freedmen, 447, $32, 612-133 imperis 
Ss9, 381. 

Freedom of speech, 28, 90, 313, 6175 
338. 

Frontinus, se Julius Frontinus, 

FRONTO, s02-3, 505; on style, 353; 
fon history, on; the Roma stor 
Ercy, 335. 

Enugu, 26-2, 40, a4 
let Ti, Ls Gh" 31, ator, 
367, 337, 399 

Funisulands Vetionianus, L., (nuff, 278), 
24 S06. 

Furtus Camillus, M. (cos. 8), proconsul 
‘of Africa, 449, 572. 


Gades, 318 n., 470-1, 587, 596 n., 602 
1. 


Gaius, mysterious philosopher, sas n. 
Gaius’ Caesar, grandson of Augustus, 





368, 425-6. 





can, 205. 
Favorinus, sophist, 249, sos, 511. 
Felicitas cemporum, under Netva, 7, 19, 
70, 220. 
"erocia, 323, S44 
Fetiales, 381. 
Fildes, 535, $44, 562. 
Fi governmental, 7, 150, 416-17. 











advisers, 150-1; adopts Piso, 182, 
207; his oration, 148, 182, 191) 
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Galerius Trachalus, P. (cof. 68), reso 
ant onater, 64, 184, 192 933; 
econmal of Alte, 504; itn, 


Gnttlus, ., Prefect of Eayp, 126 m4 





536 
Gale Cisatping, star of 84. 
Gillis, see Gaul’ Gaul, Ageia 
Tice, Lugdunentis, NarBonenas 
Gatlin, senna of, 456-8 
ml cong ty Be fe: ebalion, 
458-9.400-4: iy, 
sees, 6h: pee 
BE Yss- contrasted. with are 
forendis, 455-6, 614) senators from, 
483, $88; fn Ty, 451-5, 633 7. 
Gls, pase Pistory, #647; resemble 
Germany ras; dis orttoceal pro 
feiency, 455, 615, 643 rs oo weated 
by Ta sat, 639, 
Geography, 1a temed by historians, 





Bel- 














125-7, 10-11, 453, 302-6; exotic 
geography in'T, 355, 494. 
GERIMANIA, daie and relevance, 46- 


48, 129; character, 126-8; purpose, 
480,120; sourees, 127; anachronisms, 
127-8; contrasted with Historias, 74) 
style, 198, 549 331+ 

Germania Inierior, yovernors of, 15 8.5 
29493) 46 6073, 127.4273, 1755 
24am) 24s, 247. 289, 485) 450%, 
50. 

Germania Superior, governors of,11,17, 
32, 60, 7%, 127m, 130, 257, 405, 


45h 
Gésmanicus, his adoption iT, 378 1.5 
roconsulir impersum, 4113. eamh~ 

les, 275, 278, 357, 9H 49% 

398) 

a Athens, $13; Claree, 479; in 
Egypt 311, 4701 ediots theres 3895 in 
Armenia, 4967 Syria, 40%, 492; dien 
and is praised at Antioch, 315, 493, 

the funeral honours, 240, 412% his 
daughter, 258, 555, 576; hi 

4325; writings about, 2 

Bon about, 

254, 376 41 
Germanic, 4s cognorton, 13,233. 
Germans, Roman relations with, 47, 

menace, 45; idealized, 135, 

Seti not idesiined, 174, 483% 

FR Tateret, 129 
Germany, role of the armies there, 13, 

“440, 454, 454% their strength, 14.72, 

Téa, 22a; prestige, 15, 15,370; 

‘Augusta campagns, 47, 






























rat 





INDEX 


224-4, 260; Germaticut operations, 
Sock phi cho armies in 69, 102 
1g fo: Donita’ s war 48, 2842 
fronton, 47-48, 1273, 200; Ro 
poley, 46-48, $7, 222; the geography, 
6-8 154 

luda ae 

Glitius Agricola, Q. (muff. If 103), his 
career, 7a, 238 

nein, ae 7 
Pantha, 17 second 
sees, $35 eee urbi, 230 7 
7s: hs ori 87,505, 

iets, 90, $55, $6. 

Gree Ee erapley, S079; in 
the Benete; $05; sopreis oe ale 
Phillis senptab 

Gphnuny odes boon sy 











Hairia, in Picenum, 604, 
HADRIAN, the Emperor, his patria, 
603, 614 n.; family and kinsfoll, 83, 
479-80, 600, 603-4; sx military tri- 





bbune, 31, '34, 2475 his career, 233), 
consulate, 232'h.,'233; in relation 10 
Sura, 232 n., 253 n 000; archon at 
‘Athens, g13/ influence in 116 and 17, 
243s Bye, 290; ntensibly adopted 








domestic policy and legals= 
tion, 647 oy 8 ne 487, 623 at 
‘ls ‘perogrinations, “51,4867; 
foreign’ policy, 247, 488-91, 496-75 
eastem policy, 241, 247-3, 471, 488, 
Soo-7; and Britain, 247, 490 
“Hiudrianus Augustus’ 248, 496, 
last yenrs, 600-1; the succession, Gor 
hie Torary tastes, 249 S02) $0 
Autobiograpiay, 232%, 600%, BAe 
illeriam, $08, 513; egalitarianism, 
240,487: astolonical skill, s24! 
character, 248-9, 472, 488. 
contrasted with ‘Trajan, 248; 
pared wth ‘Tiberius, $177 with Nev, 




















517, $19; not named by Pliny, #8; 
43 presumsbly regarded by T,'493, 
517, $19. i 

HABRIANUS AUGUSTUS, 23, 
496 

Hantipices, $32, 


Haterius, @. (auf. § wc), exuberant 
orator, 116, 323-4, 338, 344, 580, 


624.0, 
Hatetius Agripps, Q. (cos. 22), 324, 327, 
345, ton, 


INDEX 


Hiaterius Antoninus, Q (or. 53), 324. 

Hatem Neps, ‘ot Egypt, 

Hate, yen may 405 

Heliopolis, oract 

Helvet, in Caesar's BG, 455; in 69, 
170, 171. 

Helvia, aunt of Seneca, 126 n., 536. 

Helvia'Procula, wife of Dillius Voculs, 
1750. 

Helvidius Priscus (suff. ann. inc.), his 
cucmale, Ha pecmeosed and eae 


his wife, g6t ns daughter, Ba n.; 
friends and partisans, 92, 120. 
Helvidius Prisca, (pr. 70), is youth 
ful pursuits, 63 .; under Nero, $44; 
fn 69 and 70, 30%, 187-8, 209: hes 
feud with Epriuy, 101, 109, 110, 187, 
‘ara; his fate, 213} partisans and rel 
tives, 35, 76, 212 n., $59-61, 596-7 
‘origin, 55 
his ‘love of fame, 99... $545 a 
depicted by T., 189, 554. 
Hercules, Trajan compared with, 57- 
‘38; of Gades, $8, 470-1 
Herennius Senecio, victim of Domitian, 
25, 76, dan, 83, 177n., 1900, 
208 n. 
Hermunduri, 127 9. 
Herod, king of Judaes, 507. 





























Hispania Citerior, ee ‘Tarraconensis. 

Higpll, wile of Coretisa Ruf, 85 
36. 

Historia Aupusta, 59, 503- 

HisTondae, fiat tink of, 





i et hint of, 08, 117; 
te of composition, 118-19; comple: 
tion, 120; total of Boks, 211, 363 n. 
structure, 118, 213-14; missing books, 
211-16; fragments, 215 1. 4895 fol- 
lowed ty Dio aig 
prologue, 145-6; point of depar- 
ture, 145; Book I, 150-6; Book II, 
156-67; Book V, 218; sources, 1717 
90; style, 197, 340-1, 330-2; narra 
tive power, 193-43 imitation of Sal- 
lust, 196-9; of Livy, 200-r ; parallels 
to Panegyricus, 207'n.; corrected in 
Ann, 290; bias, 204-115 
‘contemporary relevance, 120, 129- 
38,156, 156, 206-9, 229; reception 
at Rome, 201-2, 229 
Historians, Roman, 12§, 130-1, 132-50, 
178-81, 196-204, 222-7, 287-94, 313, 
337-8," 338-9, 420-1, 433, 443-3, 
474-3, $03, 520-2, 526-9, $40, 545-6, 
506-9, $70=1. 
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History, beginnings at Rome, 132-3, 
3 





Pliny’s,117;Fronto’s, s02~3;imperial, 


its character, 125, 145, 304-8, 
$20,435, 3-5, 49 70-1 


HORACE, ‘echoed by T, 357; on birth 


snd rank, $70, 

Hlordeoanus ‘Fisceus (off: om, inc), 
os 

Horoscopes, 524 

Heras late ‘Ni geandion of 
the ortor, his peliiod and erston, 
335, 436, 372 

‘Hortensius Hortalus, Q. (cos. 69 8.¢.), 
his ostentation, feng 109 n.; his ora~ 
tion ings Boe 
Human pobre in Gaul, 457; at 
Home, 458. 

Hiumout, in Te 206, 349-50, 472,476, 
339. 

Hypocrisy, official, 410, 411, 423, 427. 


Testa, isedmien of Gabe, 199, 
Leeni, ‘3 


= 











a7, $7 

fis 7 Atguae 73, 430, ok 
$57; Augustus, 373, 431, o 
rusticity, 39, 446; of Roman im- 
perialiam, 528-9; of natives, 126, 174, 
30-t. 

Idistaviso, battle at, 393. 

Tenotus, historian of 69, 180-90, 199. 

Tgnotut, consular from Nemausus, $3 0., 


fo4 1. 
Iijura, Nero's oration on, srs. 
Llyricum, insurrection of, 275, 369. 
Tmitation, literary, 198; of Cato, 121 1. 
435%, 356; of Sallust, 196-200, 353-6, 
$45; Li, 00-1, 357: Viel 194 4 


| tin Roman, 496-7, $06, $27 


Eniperium consulare, 409, 41 0, 
‘Imperium proconsulare, 429,410; ranted 
to Germanicsis, 4113 #0 Seams, 425; 
ee, 9 
pictae, 485. . 
Tneest, 301, 315, $43; alleged against 
ppina, 290, 370-7. 
Enconeinaity, 135, 347- 
Insubres, #6, 624. 
Irony, in T., 206, 320, 349, 472 494 
497, $15, S24, $30, 542, 623-4. 
isis, cult of, 65, 468. 





$38 


Isseus, shetorician, 115 n., so4. 
Italia Transpadana, see Transpadans, 
Tealien, 305 247; 695. 

Tay, unification of, 8s; and Augustus, 
‘slo, 613; iature in, 613; 
nder the Empire, 42, 445-0, 621 
voi homines fram, 589, 61213, 
Sao- jae treated by, 616. 

Iuridici, 32 n,, 68, 73. 

Tus Lait, 586, 

‘sisi, 7, 415-16. 


Janus, Teenple of, 211 

Javolenus Priscus, L. (sdf. 86), jurist, 
his career, §2'69 0, 127.04) at a 
recitation, 91, 97- 

Jews, in revolt, 239, 264, 467, g383 and 
the Roman goverament, 467-9; at 
Rome, 468; their Sibylline oracles, 
‘518; waiters on, 178; T's digression 
fon, 310-11} a8 depicted by T, 468, 


50. 
JOSEPHUS, on the sieusination of 








Caligula, "287; on Cluvius, 287, 
293-43 on the hittorians of Nero, 
204. 

Judiea, amy of, 16; warfare, 30, 2545 





governars 222 f., 242% conhticns i 

je abo Jew 

rd Sere of Augustus, her dis- 

‘race, 368, 403-4; death, 707, 423; 
ae depicted by T., 358. 

Julia, granddaughter of Agustus, 2582, 
28t t 398 Oo 379) 985 nj her dine 
race, 371, 403-4. 

Julia, daoghict of Brusus Caesar, 258, 
425, S55, 576. 

Jullny eBuapbter of Teun, 95, 204 

Julia, eee of Hadrinn, 88'n., 247, 480, 
‘600, 6: 

Jl Ageping, see Agsipgina, 
‘yours 

Julie Hatills, poets, 538 n 

Julia Livilla” daughter of Germanicus, 
258, 385 h. $50, 570. 

Julia Procilia other of Agricals, 20, 
534, 535- 

Julisa’ Africanus, Gallic orator, 282, 
337 Me, 609. 

Julius Agricola, Cn. (uff. 2 77), his 


wl 





the 








‘parentage, 203. extraction, Gao; 
‘wealth, 26; marriage, 21, $42 0. his 
daughter, 64, 6145 


This career, 20-22; consulate, 22; 
1s governor of Beitain, 22-23, 1283-4, 
‘ars; allegedly offered Syria, 23, 123) 
bis relations with Domitian, 23-25, 





INDEX 


673 sboeive prochnalate, 24, 67 my 
1a) ney death 24,0 
in charneter, 133-43 his influence 
gn Ta caren, 67) be prec Trae 
fan, 295 compared with Verginius 
Ruta fat 
Julius Alexander, Ti, Prefect of Beyer, 
509, 502 
Joliut Alexander Berenicianus, Ti suf 


116), s10n., 513. 
Julius’ Alexander Julianus, Ti. (suf 
la, C., Prefect of Egypt, 














a7) $8, 


Juliut Aq 


509 0, 

juhus “Auticus, writer on viticulture, 
foam, 

Julfos Bassus,C.,proconsul of Bithmi, 
Beh 

Julius Caesar, C,, the Dictator, his 
eure, 9gcr'clintla ad policy, gt 
fis Cotipentord, 1973 on weston, 
168; on Gallic nobies, 4sa-st as 3 
sniltary historian 393 . 

his postharrous reputation, 149, 
dors Sale seg gees gat ek 
Runwiten literate, 14,4331. in 
Lucan, 142, 439) in Senet, 433) 

‘as wet in Peaton to Trans 235, 
4343 a depicted by T., 434; by 
pu Rapinieras 

Julius Candidus Marus Celsus, Ti. 
(cos, Jf 105), 230 n., 599 n. 

Juli Coles Fabemacsnty Te ef 
92) ere senator, 7 my 487 Ms 
So0-r0, 307 

ular Chile, Bstarian, his rebellion, 
12h, 172g, 204) Bia fate, 400) ah 
senting Sattoces opp 

Tal Classctsmas, C, procurttor of 
‘Briain, 452m, 496 0 

Jultor Classica, reveran, 173,456 m 




















4. 

Jolt Ruryeles, C., dynatt of Spares, 
507; his descendants, $10 n. 

ult Feror, Fi (ug? ? 99), 722. 

Julius ‘Flora, Gall rebel, 268, 286, 





459. 
Julius Frontinus, See, (cs. HEE 100), in 
70, 76m, 214. in Britain, 22, 68, 
24, 242; on the Rhine, 127 n., 
5 im charge of aquedwet®, 3) 795 
onan econeray commission, 7 ht 
conjectural role in 97, 17, 25) third 
consulate, ¢7, 18; guevivaly 176; 
Hecease, 785 
‘his nipport of Pliny, 78; hia Strate- 
gemata, 68; views on fame, 99; 











INDEX 


Julius Frontinus, Sex. (cont) 
his villas, 176 n.; relatives, 99 n.; 





daughter, 35 m., 53; Presumed origin, 
sozn. 
Julius Graccinus, L., father of Agricola, 





20, sin. 
Sette ledun Treveane 436 
julius Indus, Treveran, 436 n., 459. 

Julius ‘Marinus, equestrian friend 
“Tiberius, 302, 

Julius Mass? Ls (nf, ? on) stm 

Julius Marinus, L. (suff. ? 101), 302 0. 

Julius Maximus, 'T’. (suff. 112), 239.0. 

Julius Nuso, young friend of Tacitus, 
63m, Tan, s42n, 616m; his 
parent, 462 n. 

Julius Pardalas, of Sardes, 467 ». 

Julius Philopappus, C.” (suff. 

rename gia 

jlius Proculus, 10), 71 ny 
Stn, 234 n,, 228 n, 

Julius ‘Quadratus, ‘A. (cos. IZ 105), of 
Pergamum, his career, 68 n., 69... 
§09-10; first consulate, 510, 597; in 
Syria, $3, 72; his benefactions, 466 0. 

Julius Guadratus Bassus, C. (nf. 108), 
eneral of Trajan, 54, 232... 243-4) 


0. 
salle &s 
Julian Sacrovis, Gallic rebel, 268, 280, 


59 
Jullds’ Secundus, Gallic orator, with 
‘Otho, 164 n., 174m. 177; as source of 
Bice pai Sale 
106, 107, 615 
Julian Severus, C. (ou e138), of 
‘Ancyra, $10 8. $11 1. 
Severus, Sex, (raf. 27), 245 n. 

“Julius Servianus, Ser. (uff 99), see 
lus Urmus Servius, 

Julius Ursus, L., Prefect of Egypt and 
of the Guard, 61 n.,67, $96; hiseareer 
and influence, 55; t be identified 
with the consular Julius Uxsus, 5s. 

Julius Ursus, L. (? suff. IT 98), 4, 
35.n.; to be identified with the fore? 
going, 55. 

Julius Ursus Servianus, L. (cor. HI 
134), his first consulate, 961.; in 
Germania Superior, 17, 34, 813 
nonia, 18; in the Dacian’ War, sz; 
left behind by Sura, 57, 2323 

sghin ems sori 77, Sao 

486, 598; his attitude to 

Hirdsan, 333° 01 488, 600-r; third 

consulate, 246 n., 600: his end, 600; 





109), 








jabinus, Lingonian nobleman, 
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4 bisa wile gs deve, 
5 relatives, 34, 55. 604. 

Julius’ Vestinus, 1, of Vienna, men- 

tioned by Claudius, 338, 602 1. 

Julius Vestinus Atticus, M. (cos. 63), 

ly Republican, 548; his fate, 

his wile, 357, G03; an depicted 









ge 





‘index, C., governor of Lugdu- 

enaln, hin rebellion, 170, 173, 279, 
265, 46-3, 331, 592; his origin, 462; 
cognomen, O21. 

Junia, widow of Cassius, her funeral, 
266, 300, 313; 

Jala Eis, enced snare. 


*, 

Junie’ Lopida ‘wile of Cessiva Longi- 
im, ag6 0 156 

Junius Annacus Gallio, L. (suff. ©. 54), 
brother of Seneca, 467. $50. $91. 

Junius Blsesus, senator, praised by T., 

Jantar Hinan, Q. (nif. 10), uncle of 
unkoe Biddoas, C. (ad. 10), uncle 
‘Seianus, 280- 





1, 406, 449. 
Junius Brutus, M. (pr. 44 3.c.), his 
‘memory honoured, 137; his philo- 





sophy, $57; vies on imprilia §36 








ri al D. (pr. ? 
Be), $38. 
Juni Shite, senator from Spain, 





Jutt Hea M. (nto, 

unas om, M. (£03), 232 

Sinise Maurie, senator under 'Tbeel= 
os, 

Junta Raurious, Ia 69,176) In 70, 
187-8; exiled, 25, 76, 77; at Nerva's 
dinner party, 6; his origin, te his 

Junie, Modsiens Colom 
Italian estates, 602 n. 

Junius Otho, delator, 326-7. 

Junius Rufus, M., Prefect of Egypt, 
16 88. 

Junius Rusticus, Tiberian senator, 303. 

Junius Rusticus, Q. (suff. 92), as 

tribune, 21 n., 298; as practor, 206; 

his consulate, 83, §59n.; executed, 

35,78) 

S2 biography of Thrasea, 298; a 
pamphlet against him, 102; his full 
‘nomenclature, 83 n.; origin, 559 n. 

Junius Silanus, C. (cor. 10), 466 0. 

ery ‘Silanus, C. Appius (cos. 28), 
th 

Junius Silsnus, D., paramour of the 
‘younger Julia, 284, 336 n., 371. 

Junius Sitanus, L.. 48), betrothed to: 
Octavia, 315, 385. 

















Bo 


Janigs Silsous, L., vietin of Nero, 
‘298, gatn., $89, S610, 

Jonius Sinus, M.Gufl 15), 200, 
af. 

Sans Sianos, M. (on. marin ta 

feruilia Lepida, 385 1. 

Junius Silanus, M. (cor. 40), descendant 
of Augustus, 261, 388, 465. 

Jurist, +, 52 7a 98,3370 447-8 
8e 


$65 





JOVENAL, age, stato, and life, 499- 
‘500; chronology of his poems, soo: 
fa satirist, 490, srt 








Domia's ‘cabinet, 5. 67 

reeks, 12; on pedigree, $70; in 

relation to T., 500; his origin, 616. 
Bs. I 129), 





“jurist, 235 0, 


Kingdoms, vassal, 236-9, 243, 496-7, 
37, sel 

Keighes, their social position, $5, 
135 officials, 54-56, 61-62, 87; their in- 
dustry, 623 accomplishments, 93, 
607-8; sons of, 55, 63, 607, 613; see 
also Militia equestrs, Pracfects, Pri 

‘uratores, 


Laberius Maximus, L, Prefect of 
TEarpt $5 2., 6! Au 67 0 
Labertes Maximus, MY (cor. ID 109), 
his achievements, 52-53: his disgrace, 
peste a epee 
‘a0 eter from Pliny, 879 

















fone i 
ERTAN es Baie, 
ati, 


(88. 140 8.0), 567 

Yeas Balbus, Dy oretar, 329 2. 

Tambecsis, zn. 

Canuviurn, 82. 599. 

nodes, 505 

Canna "Mtr (suff. I 08), 
Tete of Germania inferiot, 32, 31+ 
127 ha 228 0 

Lari, frida in Tarn 

Larcius Priscus, A, (auf. 109), emes- 
gency governur of Syria, 16; consul, 
Sin, 

att lant 64, 344. 459, $08 

Ecgari, conser, t4-t8, 98, $1733, 67, 
By, ‘060, 166, 228, 230-1, 242-3, 
244-5, 381-7, 441-3, 451-2, 400-1, 
S44, 50%, 503, $96, 558-9, 63 

Lagat legion, 21-23, 53) St, $3- 
‘97-68, 77, 85, 166, 292-3, 453, $93 























INDEX 


Lagati, rastorian, 23, 33, 50-81, 67-68, 
3. 

Leges Juliae, 271. 

‘Lego TX Hispana, its fate, 247, 490. 

Tepons, total onder Vespactan, ha ns 
“under Trajen, 57, 238; distribution ia 
63, 159-67, 176 ne; des, Trajan, 
238, 243) destruction of legions, 33, 
235, 247, 4901 creation of, $7 %y 438 
Feenukmons, 452-6. 

Legislation, social, 24, 
487, 533.7. 

Lepel, bon n. 

Lex Papia Poppaea, 268, 271-2. 

Libertas, 4 32, 19, 24, 37, 0, 1365 
151, 207-9, 323, 250, 4t5, $47-8, 





a7, 444. 





56,591, 570, $5. 
alo Prag (ti Before 109), 10a. 
Licinit, 914, 380, 38, 578. 





Licinite Caccins, 

Cieiniie Cracas, 
orator, 208 

Linh Crags, ML (os 2, 85 m6). 
his descendants, 9, 15t, 3660, a8 
375, 578, 

LLicinias ‘Crassus, M, (at. 30 86), 


rom Spain, $93. 
(eos. 9S RC), 





385 0. 
Licinite’ Crmous Frugi, M. (cor. 27), 
2g0, 985, 57171 hin decerdans, 


Bs. 

Licinius Lueullus, L (ces. 74 3.€.), in 
Sallust, s60. 

Licinius ‘Mucisnus, C. (suff. 111 72), 
in Armenta, 297, 308; his role in 69, 
166-7, 264, 508; his dispatch to the 
Senate, 187, 188; in 70, 209, 593, 
594; suaiust philosophers, 2tz, in 

jeopaaian and to Titus, 

5 234, 29%; his writings, 178, 

origin, $08. 

‘oration in T., 166, 102, 106, 

1995 character in ‘T., 195-6, 229; 
compared with Sura, 229, $98. 

Licinius Nepos (pr. 103), 225.0. 

icinius Proculus, Othe's Guard Prefect, 
160, 161, 163, 172. 

Licinius Silvanus Grantenes, Q,, from 
Tarracenensis, 592.2. 

Lirintia Suing te (eat, TIT san), 
‘enigmnas in his career, 95,73: his role 
in 97, 38, 08; in Germania Inferior, 
7A. in the Dacian War, s2; second. 
consulate, $3; third, 53, <7; favoured. 























by ‘Trajan, 45, 59, 430 
23-2, 233 8 


INDEX 


Licinius Sure L. (cont.) ! 
‘his social distinction, 598; tastes | 
and morals, 49, 41, 73, 230, 608, 
609; mansion on the Aventine, 602; 
Spends, sg, Go no nom re 
ves, 35, 600 





Rpscsed by. Martial, 3. by 
Pliny, 73:87; compared with Micia 
rus, 229, 598. 

Lingones, in revolt, 173, 461. 

Livia, het ancestry, 424 0. marriages, 

ted Tiberisy "jor", 483; 








425; 
dislikes Agrippina, 417; protects 
Agrippina, 405; her — 25 





in, wife of Drasus Caesar, 4or, 

495, 536 1. $63: 

LIVY, origin and life, 137, 337, 61 
Purhote of his history, 138-9, 20 
$305 peranal motives, 38," 475; 
infeed by the pes, S465 ove 
his history, 429; the Pragati, 148, ab 

ipressions, 125, 309 n. 

312; style, 137, 200 

other writings, 
quality of his history, 139, 362, 

398; lack of structural power, 148) 

as 8 per aes, 136; equity, 

139, 398; veracity, $295 
‘on Marius and Sulla, 140; Pom- 

plus, 140, 433; Caesar, 140; Cato, 

etic 43s oo the eign of 
. 22%, 366-7, 3 79% 
tn Greeks, $12; rodigt, $23; Roman 











hare 











imperialism, §281n., $393 nobiles, 
369-70. 
alluded to by T., 146; praised, 202, 





372; perhaps envied, 474 n. ; imitated 
in Hist, 197 Bi 200-%, 350; in Ann, 


7. 

Lali Paulina, af, 579, 602. 

Lollia Satumina, 602 n. 

sells M. ee nee BC.) in the East, 

7 44 

ats Patan ME. (or 135), bia 
Tull nonsencatiee, 477 5. 

Londinium, 395. 

LUCAN, his epic, 110, 142-3, 363; 
on Pompeius, 143, 433; Caesar, 











Iitated by 1 143, t46 me 367: 
iis compositions shout” Octavius 
Sagitta, 296 n.; as a conspirator, 








‘Sgr 

Lucceius Albinus, ? Ca, (suff. before 
103), 63 2. 133. 

Ligue Baten,” Sex, sdlecied by 

Lueilius Junior, friend of Seneca, 
608 0. 

Lucilivs Longus (aiff 7), 313.0. 

Tucius Caesar, grandson of Augustus, 
368, 371, 425-6. 

Ludi 


Capitolina, 509. 

Ladi Sovcadarer, 65, 215,217, 260,472, 
s8rn. 

Luigdunensis, 54, 461. 

tunum, in 68-69, 170, 463 2. $9 
caligula there, 459; Claudius’ refer- 
ence to, 318, 460; its status, 460, 
620 n.; few senators from, 620. 
308, 545. 

Lusivs Quieras (uff. 117), Moorish 
chieftain, 232., 239, 242) 243, 
2531, 475, 600; executed, 244, 

Luxury, under the Empire, 373, 444. 
S73. 


Macedonia, 365, 442. 
Maecenas, C., 374, 384, 4135 433. 
‘Magia, mother of Virgil, 617 8. 
Mastic, 497, $23: $37. 
anim, 27, 41, 417 0., 567. 

Mores, woop thy 8h 419. 425 Gs 
317; promotes oratory, 108, 326. 

Manilius Vopiscus, patron of letters, 
921, $98 0b vill, 97, 602 n- 

Maniliss Vopiscus, P. (cos. 124), $05 1, 
602. 

‘Mantua, 617. 

Marcia, mother of Trajan, 603, 

Marcians, sister of Trajan, 231, 233, 
246 n., 603. 

‘Marcius Barea Soranus, Q. (suff. $2), 
‘ce Barea Soranus. 

Marcius Philippus, I., (cot. 91 3.¢.), in 
Sallust, 150, 192, s69. 

Marcius Turbo, @., Guard Prefect in 
119, 244s 245; 246, 488. 

Marcomani 92,128 218,274 

MARCUS AURELIUS, the Emperor, 
sited, 251 m., 498; hi extraction, 601, 

5 8. 

Marius, C. (cor. VI186.2.0.), his educa- 
tion and character, 40% political role, 
366-7; ws odaed by Livy, 1% by 

Sallust, 568. 

Macon Coos eager 168 n., 
200; in 65, 159-63, 165 n., 1713 per~ 
hhaps an historical writer, 297, 495 1; 
his origin, 592 0. 











Se 
Matius, Sex, mine-owner in. Spein, | 
388, bos 

Mars Mico, biograpier, 505. 


Marg Paso Gul 8s) proconeal | 


of Africa, 70-78, 78, 102-2, 112, 
‘6093 in Juvenal, $00. 

Marobocluus, rulerof the Marcomanni, 
49%, 274-5, 28}, 369, 496. 

Mariage, age for, 643 soc! purmee, | 


‘Mars, the Octavil Leenstes from, 576. | 

MARTIAL, 93, 88-89, 499, 6:8: 
compared with Pliny, o7: on feicinius 
Sura, 733 on Satlust, 2923 0n Bilbiis, 
446; addresses Pliny, 07, 618; 1d 
teases 2 Cornelius, 619 m 

Mamtlia, 0, 315, 687, 

Matis eee of Trajan, 231,283, 240, 

03. 

‘rand-nicce of Trajan, 251 n, 

‘Maine, postion of, 128, 

Mauretania, 215 n., 222, 257, 186-7, 
438. 

‘aaUrious, see Junius Mauricus, 

“Maxima, sent to Achaia, 853 hia iden- 
tity, 84. 7 

Maximuss, consular legate in 116, 239, 

‘Mediolaniurm, 86, 88 1., 137. 

Meberdates, ul of Pasis, 497, 

Meliene, 395, 493 

‘Memmius Regulus, P. (oil. 42), 267, 
1343 Mey 327, 442 es $40 My $795 tHE 
anecdoe about, 357, 486, $79- 

Menemachus, of Sarsce, 467 = 

‘Mesene, region in Mesopotamia, 470 

Mesopotamia, annexed, 230, 248; its 
Dourdacies, 471; fite of Jews there, 












poi | 

Messina, her crimes, 258-0, 414,439: 
folly, 375, 407; werden party, 348, 
539; 882,437. 

Manlua Flere, Le, (fl 6,79 frend 
of Plurch, 17! my S04 a S05 ms, 
$06. 

Metaphor, 38 

Metellus, sce Ceeclivs Metts. 

Metrodaris, of Sespa, 327. 

Metius Carus, delatar 82. 

Miles, <09 n 

Miltary ‘history, in Ty. 157 
3905. 

Miltia equeriris, 60, 486, 08-2, 607 

Milonia Carson, consort of Caligula, 
289, 374. 

Minicius Fundanus, C. (suff. 107), 114, 
488) 4773 a8 proconmal of Asay 438) 
fis sep of oratory, 104; a friend of 


yea, 
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Plusarch, 505, 5381.5 his daughter, 
wasn. 

Miniciua Talus, ©, Prefect of Egypt, 

6. 

jus Justus, knight, 74 0,177 2. 

Miicius Natalts, L (riff. 108), 232 m4 
243 245, 295 Fy 006 1 

Mian Ratti Luff 19), 38 my 

Miniscers, imperial, 4-6, 55, 67, 101, 
405, 215, 330-2, 255, 259, 268-2) 330, 
372, 387, 485, $503 563. 39% 594 

Maogyny, S34, 

‘Mithridates, ruler of Bosporus, 354,497. 

‘Mederatio, 387, 410. 

“Moesia, its stistegic role, 14-15, 18; 
tinder ‘Tibentus, 442; lesions in 69, 
163, 166-75 legates, 23 m, 280,405 0, 
442°, 879, 593- 

Moesia "Inferior, governors, 51, 5% 
343, 245 2 

Mesie Superior, governors, 24m. § 
legions, 34. 

Moguntiicur, 14, 162, 32) 34) 145. 

Mona, 458. 

Monarchy, its merits, s49. 

Mons Graupius, 24, 124 

Montanus, in’ Domitian’s cots, 
3370. 

Moratity al 

Morality, of  senstors, 
476-7; of families, 238 

Manisipcles, 445-7, 583, 561, 612-13, 

Mamicipia, life in, 10-20, 445-7, 

Musonius Rufus, C., philosopher, 75, 
187; on 4 peace-misicn, 200, 554, 
$64) ha tenets, 535-6 

Momslamii, 222 

Mutinies, in x4, 270, 375 0. 
































Naevius, Q, epic poe, 130, 
Nocwiue’ Macw, (Q, Guard. Prefect, 
on. 
ho, 329 $36,630. 
Narbenanly i ergty 385 atetuce ia 
8 snd oy 78483, 5955 
ian taal Capa, 9, bao, 6235 
colin, 026; calry $87; warner. 
Clare sp, 019-20; Contant with 
Tes Gallet asp to yo reopened 
ih "ranapadann Sro-ans 
people from, 26,307 418 485-6 
8%, 8, sbo-93, s95°8, 00% F039” 
Soto, ing ne, Si how tty 
Ea teandtey ty era Gaye Ee 
EEnilieiy with the princi a3 
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Nercinous, imperial freedman, 40, 

261. 

Narnia, 576. 

‘Nasamones, 215 n. 

Nationalism, Roman, 218-19, seo, 512. 

‘Neapolis, Nexo there, 516, 

Nemauaun, 436, s89, $92, ers, 622m. 

‘Neologism, 3 

Neratis Mattelivs, L. (auf. 95), 69, 
71 My OEM 230, 477, 599. 

‘Neratius Priscus,' L. ‘uff. 97), the 








7s 73, 3304 246 Ds 477» 
allegedly’ capable of empire, 
233-4 486, 





‘Nero, son of Germanicus, 404, 406. 

NERO, the Emperor, his accession, 
450; reign, 261~5; its character, 440, 
549-50, 455-62, sox; his coun- 
‘ellore, 261-3, 387, 549-50, 555, 59 
crimes, 55, 538; proposal about 
taxes, 4r6-17;dnterview with Seneca, 


3353 
ionic displays, 515-16; as 
an‘artfex, 4ty the Hellen four, 4, 
178) 364-5, 254, 816-17; his phi 

hellenism, 437, $09, 515-17; 
neglects the armies, 440; deserted 
by the Guard, 153, 155; his fall and 
death, 265; false Nerones, 516-17. 
his tastes, $17; poems, 296, 349, 
igs eharacies, 475 w= depicted by 
43, 349; compared with Hadrian, 

















517, 519. 


Neronia, 516. 

NERVA, the Emperor, ora; his 
ancestry and relatives, 1, $76; aie, 2; 
enteer, 2, 67 0., 30r; conduct in 65, 2, 
575 8., S04; 

ends and allies, 3-4, 577; ad~ 
ministration, 7-8, 130-1, 577% his 
dinner party, 3; plot against, 9; and 
the Pructorians, 10, 136; adopte 
‘Trajan, 11, 35 
his providential death, 12, 19; deifi- 
cation, 12; character, 1, 2,'6, 7. $77; 
his opinion of Pliny, 76, 78; ‘com- 
pared with Galba, 130, 150, 576. 

Nestor, tutor of Marcellus, $07 n. 

Nicaea, 271. 

Nicetes Sscerdos, of Smyma, 115, 
1466 2. 504. 

Nicomedia, 243. 

Nigrinus (ir. pl. 105), see Avidius 
‘Nigrinus. 

Nisibis, 239, 295. 

Nobiles, 1, 7, 0, £1, 27-29, 365-83; and 
‘Augustus, 379-Ho, 570; and Tiberius, 
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428, 572; decline of, s62, 572-8 
Gre! inder Trajan, 577-8; charac 
teristics, 42, $35, $44, S7I-2, $80; a8 
depicted by Satlust, 567-9; by Seneca, 
S71; by Tacitas, s63, $71-7- 
Nomenclature, Tein, 613 of ‘Trans- 
‘padana, 639-20; Etruscan, 617, 621; 
Celtic, 563, 617, 621-2; provincial, 
479, 386-7, $90, 63, 618 0. 
Nomentum, vineyards af, 335 n., 448. 
Norbanus, Guard Prefect in 96, 10. 
Neci homine, $64, s78-84, 613-13, 
20-1. 
Numidia, see Africa, 
Narsia, 44, 569 
Nymphidius Sshinus, C., Guard Pre~ 
fect in 65, 26s; his role in 68, 10, 
153, 265-6. 


Obituaries, 266, 312-13, 542.0, 546, 


‘sBof. 

Obsequium, 27, 28, 88, 227, 415 1.5 $47- 

Octavia, daughter of ‘Claudius, 262 n., 
263, 290, 296, 376 n., 385, 542. 


Octavii Lacnates, $76, 
‘Octavius Sagitts (67. pl $8), 296 ny 310, 
4 
Sri Tigellinus, Guard Prefect, his 
first emergence, 363, 387; honoured 
sn 65, 2; against Seneca, gsr; his 
influence’ with Nero, 3583 his end, 


10) 

tls. aderent of Seamus, 405 m 
mnomatopocia, 348-9. 

Oppius Sabinis, C. (cor. 84), legate of 
Moesis, 23 n. 

Optinus, 36. : 

Oratio Claudi Caesars, 317-19, 350, 

Oetice: 
eaters, 63-64, 100-4, 112-14, 212 0.4 
229, 322-36, $80-r, 609, 

‘Oratory, of the Republic, 105-7, 324; 
‘Augustan, 322-43 impetial, 100, 104~ 
thy 333-335 36-37. 330% 
under the Flavians, 64, 103-4, under 
‘Trajan, 103, 229; decline and obso- 

103-4, 107, 115; of the 
Caesars,” 3343 of Seneca, 334-6; of 
Pliny, 93-05, 102-3, 113-24; of Tach 


























ix, in Caesar, BG, 455. 
Ostorius Scapula, M. (suff. 30), 208, 
atria Sopula Me ade # 9 

ris . (suff. ? 97): 303- 
Ostorius Scapula, P. (suff. ¢. 44), 297, 
301 my, 387 Day 391, 394-5. 


4g 


Otacilius Catulus M. (suf. 88), 69 n. 
OTHO, the Emperor, “and 'Poppaca 
Sabina, 181, 299, 378; as governcr of 
Lasitania, 308, ‘545: his seizure of 
power, 152-6; oration to the Cusrd, 
184-8, 183, 192, 200, 350, 58: 





departure from Rome, 184; strays, | 


3501 gener, 159," 160; forces 
sér-a; the Battle of Bedsiacu 








1ars; his suicide, 164, 205: his 
character, 205 

OVID, 336, 357, 574. 617. 

Paccius Afticamis, C. (suff. . 66), 
233 Fa $04. 

Pectumelus, first consul from Attica, 


97. 

Pacligni, a8 origin of Ovid, 617. 

Pageantey, importance of, 41, 235-6. 

Pallas, imperial freedman, "259, 261, 
440) 508) 539 

Pannonia, army strength, 14; strategic 
Position, t3; legions in, 162, 169; 
governors, 11,35, 24.0, $2, 73, 75M 
330 Fy 243, $93. 

Pannenis Inferior, 233 

Paphos, visited by Titus, 310 

Papinius Allenivs, Sex. (cot. 36), 543 7. 

Partharmasitis, 239. 

Parthernaspaten, 299, 471. 

Parthenius, imperial chamnberiain, 12 

Parthia, end 36-8, 44, $7 
495-8, 538; Trajan’s warn 238-40, 
495; sad Hadsinn, 241, 247, 496-71 
fot so dangerous as’ Germany. 47, 
494; a8 treated by T., 470, 530. 

Parthicus, 239. 

Parsenniun Pallas, Cus poet, 9t- 

Passiemun Crispus, (eae 17 44), 
‘orator and wit, 328; his marriazes, 
358, 328, 3301.) full nomenclature, 
nan, 

Paravinitas, 203 my 617. 

Pataviaen, 88, 499, 10, 202 m, $43 
$97, 617, 622. 

Pater patria, 387. 
Pairia, meaning of the term, $14 
Patrieince, its testoration,  s70: 
Torieal role and habits, 611-12 
Patricate (new), 22, 30,65, 67, 69,225, 
3 

ete, Reran, 218-44 500 
532; local, 86, 446, 615-16, 618, 

Pas, 218, 248, 

Pax’ Romana, 829 

Pedaniste Fuscus Salinstor, ? Cn. (uff 
6-84), 232 n, $05 1. 
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| Pedaniin Fuscus Salinator, Cn. (cat, 
118), husband of Julia, 88-n, 239 n., 
| 2470 #82, 488, 600, S045 his sen, 


| Pedanive Secundus, L. (aiff. 43), Pree= 
‘ects uri, 479, 364, 59%, 602, 609) 

his onigiay 480 n- 

| Pesan (fh. 73), traefectu uri, 6, 

‘pn, 306; possible nomencla~ 
| , tute uid origin, 6arn., 622m, 

| Pergamum, 53 n., 466, 509, 

| Berge ia Pomphylin, 620 
Perteie sentences, 136, 107, 347- 

Perusia, sack of, 201- 

Pessznitn, in historians, 136, 196, 266, 
“874 498, 5a S45. 

Petltue Cerialicy Q. (eu. IT 74), 30 
Tegionary igeaie, 395; on the Whine 
‘73, 175; es consulate, 252 13 1h 
‘seal, ¥2, 122, 124, 2027 his origin, 
395 json, "93ne mistre, 175) 
top nu asa" 

his oration in T., 441, 453, $29; a8 

| depiered by Ty 173 
Petilhus Rufus, Q. Gere IT 83), 179 

PETRONIUS, hie dene” yn 
338-1 in Bithynia, 4s; the Sat 
a dongs in ty hay 538. 

Pecronitn, Caf’ 19), 331%, 386, 
“i492 he comnenionay 386m, 

Petronius Niger, T. (suff. ¢. 62), 387 n. 

Petronius Secundus, T., Guard Prefect 
in 90, 36, 

Pecntee impli, B: fens $j 
ta2T, 391 

Phithellentim, 0, sog-17,, s30;_ of 
Nero, 437, 545-17; of Hadrian, se6, 


Pillesophers, in Syria, 75; Asia, 467, 
‘469, 5071 in. governmental employ, 
or, $33; a dilatores, 467, 5543 th 
vices and hypocrisy, 554-5; on Blory, 
991 on fate and free will 525, 

Philosophy, thought dangerous, 20, 40, 
6gn., 212 552, 537-8; new interest 
1m, 337; a8 regarded by Romans, 
352-35 by To 583-4 

Phoenix, the, 311, 471-2, 

Pictas, $n, 13 11, 34, 101,225, 256, 325, 
415, 472. 

Pisaurun, 595. 

Pao Liciriamn, adapted by Calta, 
145, 151-2, 575; his lineage, 9 n.. 
150} charaeterin T., 195, 4260.; Ora 
tion in T., €32, 192, 207. By his full 
pate, be Clown Pie "Pragt 
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Placentia, 159-60, 171. 
Planasia, 306, 307, 482. 
Planciue Varus, Mi. senator, 509 n. 
PLATO, cited by T., $32. 
Platorius Nepos, A. (auf. x19), 242.0., 
1245 n.: in Britain, 247. 
Plautie, wife of P. Petronius, 386 n. 
Plautius, A. (suff. 29), 260, 386, 390; 
hia wife, 300, $32, 
Plautius Silvanus, M.(cot.20.c.), 3127. 
Plautius Silvanus Aclianus, Ti. (cos. J/, 
areas 
', THE ELDER, life and career, 
Meal, 127, 178 1. 289, 292, 207 2, 











172, 174, 179-Bo, ai 
bias, 180, mat by 
90; eri 1 "4200 Son $435, 
ieee pein, 
ark; 
ye gat 











leglonary legate, 8 me 
cgionary legate, 68 n; reasery post, 
7p. 7: tacks Public Cr 
2; Consulate, 1,78; in Bichynis, 7, 
Sr; dealings with Christians, 464-97 
Patrons, 77,78, 86; friends, 82-83, 
es 7308-8 
wealth, 843 benefactions, 84, charac 
‘ter, 84, sg2; veracity, 33-34, 79, 95 
‘as an advocate, 70, 78-79, 103-3; 
is "peeshen 93, 94 f43, 30; the 
Pane a es, 49 
S738, 94-950 ag 
baie 


to 
9% , 
date ie em 98! contents and 
character, 95-08; quality, 542; the 
orespondencewith Trajan. 37, 84m, 
4685 
his leters to, 113, $42, 615-16; 
emulation of T., 66 0,,'r¢4: relations 
with T., 113-20, 542 
his portrayal of Trajan, 12, 31-34, 
36-42, 57-58, 223-6; of the Senate 
under’ Trajan, 233-7; opinions on 
history, 117; 00 mobiles, 578. 
Plotina, becomes ‘Augusta’, 233; her 
influence on Trajan, 232 2.; role an 
117, 240, 482, 484; in relation to 
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Hadrian, 246,249, 482, 4843 decease, 
246; origin and parentage, 6o4-s 
site Biterary tastes, 40, 90, $37 9.5 

oor es 3 

PLUTRNGHY and ney 909; 
ina blebel on. bs Rotman 
friends, 271 n., feligious anc 
Goto aoe et 
el, tbo-oe; slogan 

182, 189; his full nomenclature, 











Fiavians, | 88-89; 
under ‘Trajan, 90; written by con- 
4, 96, 93; by a young. 
5; by Pliny, 93, 118: vindi- 





7 
Polemo, ruler of Pontus, 506, 507. 
Polemo; sophist, 505, s11- 
= 7,196, 207-8, 217~ 
395, 412-16, 481, 547, 549. 
Political theory, ‘s6-29,t5i-2, 204, 
306-9. 289°30, 234,374, 49) S47°80, 


5 
| et ee Asinius Pollo, 

Polyelitus, feedman of Nevo, 413. 
Pomerium, 378, 314 

Pompeia Celerna, 78 n., 84.0. 
Pompeia Paullina, wife of Seneca, $36, 





hs 
Pompeia Plotina, see Plotina. 

Pompetun Iv parent Ploting, 604. 
fan Co ns, 
Pompeius’ Galles, Cn. (uf €- 73), 

on 
Pompelin Falco, Q. (suff. 108), his 








reer, aaa, aah 430. ‘343s 

245, 2461. 247; long survival, 477) 
nomenclature, 76 n., $101. 

Pompeius Longinus,” Guard tribune, 
1762. san. 

Pompeius’ inus, Cn. (suff 90), 


‘governor of Pannoni, 17%, 50%. 
St, 1760.; perhape in Dacia, $2'n- 
Pompeius Lenginus Gallus, C. (ct. 4), 

ston. 
Pompcius Macrinus Theophanes, M. 

(aif. 100 oF tot), 238 ny 510 n- 
Pompeius Magnus, Cn. (con IIT 52 

his carect_ and importance, 

405 thd comma, "217 343 
GBentla in the East, 5 West, 
$87, $85, 623; descendants, 9, 382, 
385, 400%, 404, 433, 5591 














‘Magnus, Ca. (cont) 
as depicted by Salli, 136, 4 
ass, 68; by Livy, 149, 433 
Etat 143, 4331 by Seneca, 35; by | 
T., 289, 355, 3742, 433~4 { 
Pomspeius Magnus, Cr, son of Crassus | 
Frugi, 259, 385. { 
Pompeitis Pauilinus, praefectus armonar, | 


59% 603, 

Pompei Paulinus (sf. ? cs), 60: 
fovernor of Lewer Germany, 60 
fsin. 407; hi origin, 620. 

ronapt Hat Cree of Ean, 

the ne of Racca, 17h 

Ponpelne Silvanus, M. (uff, 402 75), 
legate of Dalmatia, $93; procenaul 
of Adven, gon, 448, 4807. 

Pompsian ‘Crop, SNarbonenaian hire 
torlan, 58; hig ancestry, 629, 

Pormponia Gravcia, wire A. Piutiu, 
700) $33. 

Pempoais, Sex, dignicary in Tarr 
conensin 593 

Pomponion Bass, suf. 04), 14 my 
erty aad ne 475 ne 

Potnponias Rats, G.<ufl 99), his post 














in 68, 176m. soan.; subsequent 
career, sn. "52, 69m, 710.) his 
origin, 592 n. 





Pomponils Sccundus, P. (if. 44) 
onaulst drenatist, in Germania 
Superioe, 62, 297.91, 337. 4503 a8 @ 
trapedian, 36a; Pliny’: ography, 
297, admired by T., 3389, $28, 546; 
is ‘mother and big relaves,” 280, 
279 na; bs fall nomenclature, Gon. 

Pontius Pilitus, 441 n. 440, 469. 

Poppara Sabina, 260, 291, 308, 310, | 
“49: she upheaids Nero, 310-17; het | 
Ustoreal importance, 336: 

‘the discrepancy shout hermarriage, 
290, 379; her beauty nT, 343, 5364 
sharacter-aketch in, 314, 37-17, | 














353: 

Poppacis Sabinus, C. (ot, 9), legate of 
Morsis, 286,050, 442; hiscampaign, | 
380, 364, 304; his charscter, £30. 

Porciuis Cato, M. (cos. 195 B-), $66: | 
His Origines, 128 nn 566; eaploiced | 
by Sallust, 356: 0m Greela, ger on 
Roman imperialism, $27; 0 philo- 
sophy, 555. 

Porcius Cato, M. (pr.s4».c),in Salust, | 
202, 526, 367-8; praised by Livy and | 
by Augustus, 141: in Lucan, 110, 
143; dramatized by Curistius Mater- 
145, 1045 his true politcal role, 557. 
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«| errs 
entia, 372, 384, 413, 427. 

| Bower, maxims about, 437. 

Prat, of the Teese, 78, 7-78, 





Pradecti Aceybti, 16,411. 55-86, 61, 
7, 126.1., 246 n., 285, $09. 

Prarfectt amenas, $6 m,, 61, 89% 2. 

Pradfectipractorio, 2, 20, 55-86, 6%, 
Gyn. 87, 181, 160, 240, 246, 284 
365,385, 487-8 508 n, 509, 390-4, 

Prasfecti urbi, 4, 73, 1300, 84, 230, 
a4t, 3820. thy, 3850, 443, 475, 
479, 591, 695, 








| Prasfecté vigilum, 56.n., 62, 87 0. 93. 
Praefectura urbe, origin. of, 43 7 
Practorians, Prefects of, ne Pratt 


‘rontorin 

Praetonans, steus, 183; concentrated 
nag, 286 mj 41, 2473 In 68, 265% 
agsinse Gals, #524, i556) anal 
Otho, aga—s, "159, Hl4, 1833. their 
oficers, 183. 

Pracronsbip, 65,67. 

Precontyy of 2316 £08 340, 35% 

Prieethoo 3, 5,"a3, 33; 65-66, 78, 
185, a8, 280-1, $23. 

Prifernius Paetus Rosianus Geminus T. 
(Gaff €. 125), 83 0. 

Principat, constitution of 365 f% 369, 
‘aebainy theory of, a8, 36, 158 
So6-a, 10-30, 249-4 abn, 18, 438 
427, 547-803 25 judged by T., 27—2 
400, ft, 434, 647-30. 




















Pina ob Gao 37-98, 480-, 

Pricusy army commander solicited by 
Finy, 970, 

Priscus, commisiones in the Tranaps 
‘Sana, 334 

Proconiulats, consular, 23,24, 65, 67, 





72, 330, 279-80, 441, 405-6, 594; 
ee also Africa, Asia 


| Proconsulaten, practorian, 65, 67, 68. 


Prociratares, 54-58, 61, 25%, 440, 448, 
455-6, 462, 509, $91, 607-8. 

Prodigia, 312, 522-3. 

Propagenda, imperial 7, 208, 411-16, 
549. 

Prophecies, 518, 522. 

| Prologtes,ofhistorians, 198,144-8,204, 
338, 16), $20-1. 

PROPERTIUS, x desendant, 
alieged racial characteristics, 617. 

Prosecutions, 25, 70, 79, 103-4, 268, 
325-5, 337-3, 557, $59°60, 381. 





on 
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Providentia, 416. 

Provinces, "government of, 37, 223, 
439-50, 527-95 8 treated by T, 
445-6, 449-50, 463. 

Provincialis, 639. 





Provincials, of the West, their mixed 
origins, 42, 386, 604-5, 618, 620, 624, 
wealth, 26-27, 602, 608-95 education, 
20, 587-8, 6o8; morality, 19-20, 26 
27, 42-44, 440-7, 609-10; ideals, 
ab-ap; patriotism, 5117 pride, 29, 
42-45, Gat, 624: social prestige, 43 
‘iy fear, 60-1 a » 445, 


soles Mates 58h, 9-9, 
in government, 
Prusa, in Bithynia, 505, st! 
Preudo-nerones, 33, 214, 18-19. 
Prolemseus, ruler of Matiretania, $08 9. 
Publicius Certus, practorian senator, 
‘attacked in 97, 8, 77-78, 120; Pliny’s 
wective, 93, 04, 112 Mas 120, 
ied to Cicero, 388 n. 


(cos. HT 113), 53, 
Ban, ajo, 232; executed, 244; his 


















‘Quadi, 32, 128, ats. 
Quaestores Augusti, 65, 75. 
‘Quacstorship, 65, 75-76. 
ey t, 8, AO, 27, 83, $79. 
juinctlius Valerius Maximus, Sex., 
senator, 84 1. 








Quinctilius Varus, P. (cor. 13 ), his | 
disaster, 275, 387, 37 
Quindecntcint soc Jockaoa, 6-66, 


a8, 381, 456 n., $50.0. 
inguenonium Nevonis, 262, 3 
QUINTILIAN, 89," 618; ‘his doc- 
‘rine, 114; on corruption of style, 
115; pupils, 83 n., 103, 1143 on the 
fret oratory, oq; on, coming ory- 
tors, 103; on philosophers, $53; on 
archaism, 351; on historians, 143, 
201-2, 274-5; on Sallust and Livy, 
401-2; on Sallust, 336; on Domitius 
Afer, "100, | 362; on Pomponius | 
Secundun, 363; 08 Seneca, 118,236; 
‘obliquely’ criticized by’ T: 
42-3; confuted by T., 115; 
his ‘age, 108 nu: his Tife, 446 
‘592; his origin, 638. 


















Race, alleged influence of, 617-18. | 
Rammius Martialis, Q., Prefect of 

Egypt from 117 to 119, 246 n., 487 0. 
Reate, 43. 








847 
Recitations, 90-91, 94, 112, 118, 120, 
150, 276, 78. 
Regulus, see Aquilios Regulus, 


Religion, Roman, 65, 280-1, 523. 

Relirions, foreign, 467-9, 518, 532, 

Religiosity, growth of, 37. 

Republicaniern, 28, 140, 312, 250, 257, 
's47-8; bogus, 92, 324) 548; in North 
Italy, 137; sentimental, 137, 433, 557- 

Re Geitae, kmown 10°, 372, 

Res publica, in T., 27-29, 130, 412, 
547-9. 





names in 
whe 4g d 
“G2 485 4a, sag ator a8} 
Rigaduturn, bates) 
lum, battle at 173, 175. 
Rowds, administration of, 72,2420, 54. 


Romanius Hispo, delator, 336 n. 
Rosianus Geminus, friend of Pliny, sce 
Prifernius Pactus Rosianus Geminus, 
Ribas Bios, (eat. graebegionr of 
“Tiberius, 5 
Rupellss Bein; Roesan knight toma 
‘Tibur, $63, 577. 
Rubellius Blandus, in Juvenal, 576. 
Rubellius Blandus, C. (uff. 18), 258 n., 
$55, 563, $76. 
Rubeliius Plautus, great-grandson of 
‘Tiberius, 3§5, $60, $76. 
mare, 472. 
Rumores, 315-16. 
Rusticus, see Junius Rusticus. 
Rutilius ‘Gallicus, C. (suff. €. 71), 97. 
270 N,, $96. 
‘cour 


1616; peopl 
le 
Sabrats, 43.7. 
Sabrina, British river, 3 
Sacerdetia, see . 
‘Saccutum, 287. 473. 
Saguntum, 83'n. 
SALLUST, his career, 
origin, 136; character, 135, 136, 
520-1, 540; the monographs, 18, 
134, 383-4, 474, $67-8; Historiae, 
as8, 149-50, 354, 474, 568-95 


the prologue, 1. 

his structural power, 148; digres- 
sions, 125, 126, 35343, character- 
sketches, £96, 353, 367-95 style, 135, 
1974 201, 349-2, 344, 3474 351 Me 353, 
352-6, 545; 


,, its moral standards, 
Om, 43-44, 595- 


133-1495 
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SALLUST (cont.) 

‘as amilitary historian, 136; his bias, 
203-4; political opinions, 14s, 149, 
204, 567-9; use of political language, 
45; 

2h Maciuy, 68; Sertorius, 149, 

ius, 136. 1 on 
Saree, (223, ab, 5b om 
Cicero, 203; on ‘Catilina, 353, 536, 
, $68, s7an.onGreeks, 
ap Rana espe, 528;00 
5 
ancient verdicts on, 201-2; his 
influence, 200; a8 esteemed by T., 
196, 337; imitated by T., 146, 149, 
496-9, 215 1., 283 m., 140-3, 347, 
353-6: compated with'T 545-6. 
Sallustius Crispus, C., imperial minis 
ter, 306-7, 312, 388. 399, 413, 
asthe abiuary, 937, 378; his adop- 

ve wor, 32 

Saltur Teuioburgienss, 309. 
Salvius Julianus, P. (Cos. 148), jurist, 


Salvids Liberals, C. (suff ¢. 84), ort- 
tor, 68 n., 70n., 104 0. 

Salvius Otho, M,,' se OTHO, 

Salvius Otho Titianua, L. (cor. 52), 
‘as proconsul of Asia, 21; his role in 
69, 160, 161, 163, 171. 

Santoni, Gallic tribe, 28a. 





















48 85. 

Satire, 5, 499-500, st1 

Satrius Secundus, informer, 406 n. 

lianus, Asiatic orator, 466. 

Seribonia, mother of Julia and of 
Cornelia, 382, 

Seribonia, wife ‘of Crassus Fru, 259, 
38s. 

Scribonius Libo, L. (cot, 16), 382 n., 


400. 
Seribonius Libo, M. (pr. 16), his 
prosecution, 279, 327, 399-400; in 
relation to astrologers, §23; his pedi- 
free, 400 n.; character, 400, $721.5 
eee; 
eta mandate, 241, 401, 484. 
Securitas, 227, $83. 
Segestes, German chieftain, 531. 
Seianus, see Aclius Seisnus. 
Seius Quadratus, obscure person, 282. 
Seius Strabo, L., Guard Prefect in 14, 
eattiaE er 
cleucia, on the Tigris, 237, 239, 494- 
Selinus, in Cilicia, 240, 492. 





INDEX 


Sempronis in all 553, $7, 
foverof Julia,423. 
pacer aia 83.78, 317 453: 
‘site, 50; sugmented by Cacat, 388; 
boy: Ange, stay by lace salad, 
$09-10, s9o-5; function under the 
‘548, 558; under Tibe- 





223-5; behaviour in 69-70, 1 
195, 208-9; under Domitian, ‘25, 


224, 540, 

SENECA, THE ELDER, his writings, 

277, 337; on the decline of oratory, 

115; Bis austerity, 535, 533; origin 

SENECA’ Sigin and family, 5 

‘origin ily, 

stunt Helvis, 126 n., 536; his wife, 

, 126; quacstor- 

society, 5361 

aged ‘edakery, 596: sear, foam 
exile, 590; 

role in 54, 261-2, sor; hie policy, 

549-53 his ‘allies, 387, 

jt} lered & conspirator, 497, $753 

‘hours and suicide, 309, 336;,hi 

testament, $43; wealth, 335; vine- 














yards, g 
bs on Toda and it, 125; 
De vita pains, 277; te 


ies Seg 200 De dene 95. 95 
336. 414s $515 

336; Say; remedies, 336) 2025 EP 
‘Hulae morales, 95; ovations, 333-4) 
hin address to Nero in'T:, 3354 


is views on Sallust, + ns Pen 
peius, 433; Cato, 57.0.5 ¢ 

Tiberius, 27 n.} on Claudius, 461; 
Aufidius Bassus, 274; literary style, 
145; erudition, 514; riches, 335; pedi~ 
Pep secadence, $65 n.; women, 


‘his optimism, 2 
hh influence ot historical Prose, 
141, 199-200; hie sententiae, 200; 

sole blame 336; not named in 

















judged by the Cider 

BlatyPaga, stm: by Quinton, $83; 
as depicted by T., 538-9, Boot 
Sern, Gro; eadused by Bos, 30-1. 

Sententiae, we Epigrams 

Seatetlan ser 

Sopucin Chara? € Guard Prefect in 
119,87, 246, SOX. 


INDEX 


Seprimive Severus, knight from Lepci, 

‘Serapis, 65, 178 n., 310, 465 

Sergius Catilina, L~tpr. 68 8.) 
picted by Sallust, 353, $26, 567. 

Sertorius, allust, 149, 283 n., 
+369; Civilis likened to him, 199. 

Servacus, Q., legate of Gemanicus, 
302, 335, 

Servacut Innocens, Q. (if. 
yon, 3250. 

Servenivs Cormutus, L, senator from 
Pheyrin, g09 2. 

Servilius, M. (cos, A.D. 3), 276 n. 

Servilius Nonianus, M. (cos. 35), his- 


fo apd A Mae a 
fecite history, 118 nj on Sal 


























Rite‘and Livy sg; his legantie 
vitae’, 338, $38. 

Servius’ Tullius, in T., 397; in relation 
att sens 406, 

a in, $43- 

Bibiline Gotles,og, 28, 518, $81 ~ 

SIDONIUS )LLINAR' 
“Tacieus praenomen, 9'n on 8 letter 
of Pliny, 117 n. 

Sillus, C. (des. 48), ¥ 

Siti) Deciana Elf 00), 60. 
1 $97 

SILIUSTYALICUS, Ti. (cos. 68), 


‘BB-By, 594, $97, 6095 a8 an orator, 


64, 333.065 poet, 89, 363; his role in 
69, ‘of Asia, 89 

5943 | 176, 238 9.5 a8 
a sn Hannibal, 526; his 





sons, 69, 88, 597 n.: his origin and 
full nomenclature, 88 1. 

Silures, 394. 

Slavery, 447-8, 532-3, 564, 612-13. 

Smyrna, an incident there, 6. 

Snobbery, ostensible, 562-3, 612. 

Social distinctions, $5, 80," $87, 6 
mimicry, 92, 563, 612, 621; lapses, 
8c, 96-97; prejudice, 42-43, 612. 

Sophists, 467, 504-6. 

Sosius Senecio, Q. (cos. 17 107), 18 n.. 
228, 233, 476; his governorshif 
33, 72; in the conquest of Dacia, 


friend of Pliny, 87; of Plutarch, 
$05, 603; his relatives, 35 n., 222 n., 














‘nomenclature of, ‘590; poets there, 
387; men of letters from, 589-90, 
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‘592, 609, 6185 alleged Spanish charac- 
‘tents, 618; 

senators. from Spain, 318, 588, 
390-2, 595-7, 599, 602, 603-5, 608- 
19, Gig-ts, 633." See also Baetica, 
Lasitania, 


“Tarraconensis. 

Spare, dynastic families at, so7-8, 

‘$10 n.; its historical role, $12. 
Speeches, in historians, 144, 147, 150, 

ast-3, 154-5, 173. 184 101-3, 
seas - 

jonna, ice Vestricius Spurinna, 
‘Statilia Messallina, 537, 60: 
Suis Taurus Corvin, Teor 43) 


STATIUS, 88, #5, 6093, hin Bellum 
Germanicum, §; compared with Pliny, 


7. 

Stertinius Avitus, L. (ff: 93), perhaps 
from Africa, 597, 

Stoics, 523, $25, 555, 557: 

Sitoieut, $54.1. 

STRABO, on Druids, 457. 

Style, of T., 125, 191-201, 330-5, 340- 


63, S44 S450 
, tribune in the Guard, 


‘Subrius Flavu: 
300-8 

‘Suetonius Paullinus, C. (suff. c. 43), in 
‘Mauretania, 297; in retirement, 387; 



























source, 297, 
SUETONIUS TRANGUILLUS, c. 
his life and career, 91, 491, 50x 
origin, 610 n.; writings, 50 
ADT 486 i 41 noon Tiberi 
271, 431,423 n., 424 1.) on the birth- 
place of Caligula, 3793 on Messal~ 
lina, 375 n.; on Claudius’ censorship, 
46rn.; on” Nero, 437, 463.n.; on 
Vitellius, 189; his sources for 69, 
Bo n., 181 my 189 
his "methods, 271, sot; inade- 
quacies, 463 0, 490; errors, 388, 
399 n., 400; omissions, 380 n., 488; 
in relation to T., 421, 502. 
‘Suillus Rufus, P. (suff.c.44), prosecutor, 
429, 338-3, 881, his invective againat 
332, 346, $51; relatives, 373m. 
Sulla, zee Cornelius Sulla, 
Sulpicii, 575. 
Sulpicige Galba, C. (car. 22), 426 n. 
Sulpicius Galba, Ser. (cos. 33), see 
‘GALBA. 
Sulpicius ‘Similis, Ser. 
Egypt. under ‘Trajan, 
Prefect, 241 n., 246. 




















Prefect of 
36; Guard 
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Sulpicius Quirinius P (os. 12 3.c), his 








tip semiy, *4, 755 governors, 8, 9, 
35-16, 30, $1, $2. 63, 69 0. 72, 76, 
‘750., 78, 106, 238, 243, 245 1. 264, 
300, 355 986, 44275, 504% 

ite role in 69, 166, 170; affered to 
Agricola, 23, 143; in T, 449% Pliny 
‘there, 75; 7. never there, 465. 


Tutuda Febana, 279.1 389-90. 
‘Trefarinas, Numidian ineurgent, 268, 
363, 280, 353, 971. 104, 
Tacs’, G22 
‘Tact, distribution of, 628. 
TACETUS, his parent, 60,-63, 45% 
613-14, 62a; social titan, 63, $82, 
Griaigs date of bic, 633 posible 
Ibiehplaces, 6243 the problem of his 
putrie, 614245 
ig career, 63-72; patrons, 65-64, 
67; fends, 73-74, 104, 112, 614-15; 
acqusintances and coevls, 348, 302-5, 
ai 
hinmerriogs, 64, ste, 6x4; prator~ 
ship, 6s: preithood. 65-86 "consi 
late, 19, 70, 129-30; an absence fram 
Reehe, 7; his procensulste, 72, 330, 
s6e705 
tm an orator, 66, 103, 350; the 
Jucavion on Verginius, 18, 129, 6154 
the speech against Marius Prseus, 
7-78 11 4657 
haere anon, 6, 68, 44 
st travels, 465; in’ Asia, 
AE teary eich Gaul” and Ge 
Rhineland, 452, €23; 



































hie life Under Demitian, a5, 13%, 
540% under Traian, 210, 226-0, 475 
in old age, 275-6, 537-8, 544 in rea 








tion t9 Hadrian, 364, 
time of decease, 365 
humous repute, 03; 


4, 408, $175 
473i Post: 








‘Teand Pany, §5,98, 104, 122-20, 
542, 615-19; 

nee alse AGRIGOLA, GBR- 
Masta. bianocus, “His. 


TORIAR, ANNALBS; and passin. 

‘Pampius Flavianus, L. (uff. W275), 
593 

‘Pines, estuary, 122. 

Tapse, battle a, 24. 





INDEX 


‘Tarquinil, soso. 
‘Tarracnnensis, importance of, 442, 453; 
governors, 33 aly 53 mi, 91.0, 88 m4, 
278, 294) 336, 354, 38%, 985, 442-3, 
shal S08 ni iin 2 ms 73! 
emigration to, 386; notables of, 
4598} persons trom, 81, 480 n., 87 m., 
04, 618. 

Tarsus, philosophers from, 507 

‘Technical terms, avoided, 343-4, 460 

‘Terentia, methet cf Seivs Strabo, 484~ 

“Terentia, Mi, his speech in T., 985 
“46-1. 

Terentia Gentianus, D., (waff. 136), 
24a, 245 n., 252 0, 487'2- 

‘Tereniius Maines, fulse Nero, 214 m. 

“Terentiue Seauriants, D. nu. ? 102 0 
194), $1 9, 87 fay 242 Nas his origin, 
604 n., 622 0, 

‘Terentiua Varro Morena, A. (os. 23 
‘ic, alleged conspirator, 366, 493) 
his connexiona, 284 

‘Testaments, 448, 490.8. $43; of em- 


perors, 482, 483-4. 
‘Tettius Africanus, C,, Prefect of Egypt, 
24m, 6rn. 
‘Tettius Julianus, L. (suff 83), general of 
Domitian, 242., 32, §1, 222 ., $96. 
‘Phebes, Getmanicus there, 470. 
‘Theophanes of Mytilene, 507} hie 
descendants, 370 n., 508, $10, ¢14. 
‘Theopompus, historian, compared with 
Tey $40 1 
ict, insurrection in, 28, 310, 3945 
annexed, 439; as depicted by T., 354, 


a0 
“Phirabea Pacts (suf. 56), 263,298, 308, 
92) 579) he scion! under Nero, 
algae sit im, 2, 
the proseution, 33 
iste of oratory in 
doctrines and charecter, sg% 561 sha 
Life of Coto, 298, 3373 frence and 
relatives, 32'ny 208, es8-61, 509: 
Wife, $59, origin, ssi; nornendla. 
Ture, $59 tj wntings about hit, 298; 
aijudged by Ty sex. 
‘Thrasslian, astrologer, 508, 525. 
‘Thubursieu, 394 2 
THUCYDIDES, imittora of, 135, 
148; cited sg6 ri; Sallunt matelcd 
sith, aor compared with T., 35% 
‘Tiber, conservancy, 73, 79 
TIBERIUS, ‘the Emperor, ancestry, 
424; early Le, 43g; career Under 
Kuvstus, 368-0, 425-7; carmpalans, 
274-5, 1603 at Rhodes, 286, 425, 426, 
































INDEX 


525; adopted, 425; his accession, 272, 
322, 333. 369-70, 380, 389, 410-115 
and Agrippa Postumus, "307, 48: 
relations with Germanicus, 234, 418) 
495, 490% 
his, team, 283-6, 266-0: 427-8: 
constitutional position, 410-11; 
Publican features, 268, 269-70, 425, 
fa7-H maietan,” 418219, 422) bis 
friends, 385; 
at Capreae, 255, 402, 406, 423 n., 
‘514, 524; relations with Seianus, 
A545, 320, 401-6, 4295 last years, 
Bb decent, 348 4395 
policy, 388, 438, 494, 4965 
provincial policy, 439, 441— 
literary tastes, 425, 51. 
lism, 284; his Autobiography, 27, 
423; orations in T,, 283-5, 315, 319- 
oy 429; the letter to Seianus, 320 
the letter from Capreae, 255, 320, | 
423; another letter, 283; his style, 
295 irony, a8, 3195 sarcasm, 





























hia views on moral legislation, 373; 
religion, $33 ; emperor-worship, 31 
astrology, §23-6; Greeks, S07. 
his verdict on Domitius Afer, 328: 
on, Curtius Rufus, $89; attinide to 

2 10 nowt hommines, $63, 











pe 1, 283-4, 320, 420-9, 

S44; in elation to Livia,” 307-8, 
402 n., 425, 482-3; to Augustus, 425, 
437-8, 483; compared with Domitian, 
432; with Hadrian, 488; 

rehabilitations, 436; ‘his character 
in T., 420-30; the verbal style of 
‘T.'s portrayal, 342, 343, 345-6, 355; 
his influent $34, S26 
19; admired by T., 428, 429. 

PARTS, ‘Nerva’ compared with 
iy 

‘Tibur, $77; Spaniards there, 602; 
Hadrian's vill, 253. 

‘Tigellinua, see Ofonius Tigellinus. 

‘Tigranes (IV), Armenian ruler, 390 
n 

‘Tigranes (V), Armenian ruler, 302. 

"Tigranocerta, capture of, 392 ; situation, 
306. 

‘Timagenes, historian, 527. 

‘"Titidates, ‘ruler of Armenia, 264, 
493. 


‘Titinius Capito, Cn., equestrian offi- 
ial, 38 825 93, 48; 80 an 








author, 93, 97 n., 120, 2905 patron of 


85x 
letters, 92; writes to Pliny on his 
tory, 117. 

‘Tittus Aristo, jurist, 448. 

‘Tis Sabin, find of Germanius, 


‘TETUS, the Emperor, ss military ti 
bun, 63; ia 6, 165; at Paphos, 310; 
ice, 110 n., 5095 destroys 

Goons Alera. cor! tls age org? 
‘edueation and tastes, 509; posthum~ 


Sus fame, 45. 

‘Togonius Gallus, obscure senator, 
fbn, 563. 

‘Tolosa, 477, $92- 

Tota Italia, 139, 585. 

Tradition, at Rome, 27,39, 311-12, 379, 
i $71; fraudulently invoked, 192, 

a 
“Tragedy, Roman, 104, 110, 336-7, 38, 


362-3. 

Traianeum, at Pergamum, 53.0. 

‘TRAIAN, the Emperor, pezéotage end 
‘origin, 30; family and relatives, 233, 
603-4) age, 32 n.; military tribunate, 
3A; career, 31-34; consulate, 33; 
loyalty to Flavians, 33-35, st 




















Aa YT, 14, 1305 
towards Netra, 1ii in Lower Ger- 


many, 17, 34; movements in 98 snd 
99, 17-18; named in the Agricola, 
19,205 
reign and government, 37, 223-6; 
and the Senate, 37, 39, 49, 223-5, 
227, 234; friends and allies, 17-18, 
34-35, 41, 50-87, 228, 230-2, 598-9; 
relations ' with Sura, 232; with 
Hadrian, 233, 248-9; the succession, 
235-4, 2405 
foreign policy, 48-49, 221-2, 238, 
‘Wars, $2-53, 221} 


395-6, 495-71 











ny, 37-38; literary style, 38; his 
virtues, 36-39; dubious tastes, 41, 
2403 pomposty, 249, 341 0.5 post= 
fhumous reputation, 36; relations with 
the soldiers, 38; with philosophers, 
45, 2085, blenamstoth; on 
Giristiane, 468-01 


compared with Hercules, 57-58; 
Alexander, 234. 239, 470-1, 492; 
‘as regarded by T., 495. 

‘Trajan’s Column, 221, 226. 








coz 
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‘Transpadans, is extent, 86; status, 585, 
87, a lepate there, sag, 352 towme 
in, 86, 88, 137, 619; people from, 60, 

86-88, 538-4, 589 n., 596-7, 615-16; 
‘ta allegiances, 197, $58; charac: 
rerincis, 616; facial amalgnen, 617, 
Gxo-aey high culture, 873" con 
fared with Narbonensis, 619-203 not 
likely as origin of T., 615-16, 619. 

Tecbelius ‘Maximus, "M Guff 36) 
igovernor of Britain, 3a'ny 423 te 

Tees line at 
ever, 173-5, 

Tebunaee rite’ 28 
Triduni, of the Guard, 83. 

Tribveni militurm, 20-21, 22, 3, 34, 64, 
9S, 177; equestrian, 1, 456, 591. 

icia patesta:, of Augustus, 409) 
‘of Tiberi, 378; experted by Selanus, 














‘Trkantona, British river, 304. 
Tee ee cap 

Tull Varro, 8 sf. 127) 239 n. 
‘Tarrant cotainattns CEL Gone 
‘Tymhenus, magnate of Sardes, 467 5 


Uceubi, in Bactice, 603, 

lpia MF. Pleing, doy n, 

lpi, 20,42, 609-4. 

“Ubi Shen. 

‘Ulpius Traianus, M. (nuff. ? 70), hi 
fareer, 30-34} in Judaea, 36, ‘593i 
Syria, 30, 214, 238, 5965 

ude ew paca 
33, $98; celled, 243; his origin, 30; 
ittily and ena bo3. 











ills, noteble matron, 





Uimtdlee’ Quadratus, C, (suff. ¢. 49) 


oom; #8 legate of Syria, 478-9, 


sce, Fa 






229 My 309, $79) 
‘Urgulanis, fend of Livia, 45 n. 





+ 432-3, 330. 
Valerius Asiaticus “(suj." “arn. inc, 


460.0. 

Valerius Asinticus, ?D. (cr. 1146) his 

consulate, 455; second, 590; his 

‘wile, 62; gardens, 602; his fate, 250, 
48gcuss hiv origin, 4553 

Biluded to by Claudius, 38, 460; 

his character, and quality, $75, 590: 

approved by T., 619. 








INDEX. 


Valerius Catullus Messaltinus, L, (cot. 
‘73h, in Domitian's cabinet, §, 5043 
ai Newvals dinner party, 6. 

VALERIUS, FLACCUS, 'C. post 

tiny 66 nL; decease,” 69 1. 
his poem, 89; his origin, éo9'n, 

‘Valeria Meseaila, M. (cor. 38), 33. 

Valerius Messalla Corvinus (con. 38 
B.C), 332, 338, $73; bis oratorical 
style, Toy nj 323] age, 129m; his 
none, 3233) 73-4 

Valerius Meseailn Messallinus, M. (coe. 
3B.) 278 n., 322, 329, 383 Qu $73— 
4; his Oration, 9323, 331, 504. 

‘Vatesius Measalla Volesus, L. (cor. 5), 
‘criminal preconas, 439. 

Vatesus Pellinus, procarator of Nar~ 
bbonersis, 171 n., §34 

Valeri Paull ©. teu. x07), 83 n. 

‘Valeriva Probus, NL, schelan 

Vareau Rif, ‘proconeul of Bichynia, 
vit 























AG; his historical studies, 444 
Varo Murer ace Tenn 
Morea 

Vssio, son, 597, 6az-3. 
“Vatinuy create of Nero, 110, 343,356- 
‘Velento, ie Febricias Velento. 

Veleda, German preston, 74. 

Val Rafun”C.eguentian com 








VELLEIUS PATERCULUS, C, (fr. 
35), his History, 2773 his methods, 





Fy 366; on Setanta 967, $71; ore 
Germans, $31; his rocal ‘opinions, 





17, 624. 

Veranius, Q., legate of Germanicus, 
301 ny 335, 

‘Veruniut, "Q. (cor. 49), military opere 
‘ions of, 260 #., 386; 20 governor of 
Britain, 301; his testament, 400 1.5, 
his character, 544. 

‘Vereellae, 88 a, 502. 

Vergilius Capita, Cn, Prefect of Exype 

anise Cadi So0 hia 
‘erginius Rufus, L. (cos. ZIT 97), 

Tole in 68, £36, 179, 46; in retire~ 
ment, 596] he supports Pliny, 78; his 
thied’ consulate, 32 actio grotiarum, 
95, 1293 death and funeral 19, 121, 
128, 300, 615-16; ongin, 86. 
his epiaph quted, 99; his funeral 
monument, 113 n-3 paralleled with 
Agvicola, 121, 12: 
‘Verona, 86 n., 617, 622 n, 








INDEX 


VESPASIAN, the Bmperw,fumily aa 
‘origin, 43-445 career, 45, 387. 
Greece, 40; Judaea, 30, 264; 

«166-7, 193; the agents 
oft 3931 in Eerpt, 30, 3; miracles 
at Alexandria, 176 n., 266; 

hie reign, ‘at1-13} augments the 
Senate, 68, sit, 595: hit chee of 
‘kovernors,' 504, 396; relatives 
peice slike, S00; pales in te 
East, 31, 238; towards Greeks, 509, 

‘chatacter and habit, 40: Common 
tani, 178, 297; addiction to atrlogy, 
193, $24; portents and prophecies 
about him, 193, 522} once named in 

PERE PE. sececa 6 

Virgins, 484; puniahed, 65, 

117 n.; selected, aio. 

Vestricius Spurinna, . (? auf. IIL 100), 
his role in 69, 159-60, 169, 171-2, 
176-7; under the Flavians, 596, 599; 
campaign against Bructeri, 46 1. 
under Nerva, 3-4, 7, 77; his conjec~ 
tural political activity, 17, 35, 505 


hia charscter and a 
poems, 4 90; origin, 85, $99. 
‘Vesuvius, 61, 118, 214. 


‘Vetera, in the rebellion of Civilis, 173. 

‘Vettius Bolanus, M. (ruff. ¢. 66), gover- 
nor of Britain, 3 132 My 133, 
praised by Statius, 97 n., 123 n. 

Vettius Valens, M., procurator, 183 n. 

Vettulenus Cerialis, Sex. (suff. ©. 73), 

os n- 

Véttatenus Civica Cerialis, C. (nf. ¢. 
76), proconsul of Asia, 24 m., 33, 561., 
Sogn. 

Vin Reena, 73m, 

Vis Latina, 242. 

Via Postumis, 158, 160, 163. 

Sebing, mares adrian, 45, 235; 
disliked by Hadrian, 246; her parent- 


age, 603, 

Vibius Crispus, Q. (suff. IIT ¢. 83), 56. 
64, 67, 2137. 333; under Nero, 
387 n.j in 69 and 70, 187-8; later 
eareer, 61 n., 594, 597 

‘character, quality, and success, 

4-5, 100-x, 504; in the Dial % 
described by Juvenal, 6; his origin, 
88, to1, s62- 

Vibius Marsus, C. Seti phe 3390. 

Vibius Maximis, 
portage genta 
morals, 411. 

87; origin, 87 n. 
peius Planta, 177 n. 





















































Vibius Rufus, C. (auf 16), 388.0. 
Vibius Sabinus, L. (suff. 
‘Vibius Secundus, Q. (uf. 86), 
Vice, no bar to energy, 4143,'545: 





Vicetia, 603. 
‘Vienna, 224, 318 n., 455, 460, 592; in 
ASS 


68, 463; in 69, 170; people from, 
590, 592. 





197 8, 603 n-; Silius Ieaicus, 89, 176; 
Frontinus, 176 n.; at Tibur, 602, 

Vindex, see Julius Vindex. 

“Vindex’, 621. 

Vinicius, M. (mf. 19 8.0,), 312 0. 
Vinicius, M. (cor. I 45), 258, 3290., 
384 n., 385 m., 386 n 60 0., 576. 

Vinius, T. (cos. 69), 1301n., 150-1. 

Vipin, daughter of Agrippa, or n., 
380. 

Vipsanioe Agrinps, M. (cor, IH 27 





‘Vigan Messala (tr, ma. 69) is role 
in 69, 172, 177; in the Diaiogus, 
104-8; his decense, 108; ancestry, 
ro! n., 6r$3 his 30m, 4705 
as usource of T., 172, 177 n.; twice 
cited by, 180, 

‘Vipstanus Poplicola Messalla, L (cor. 
48), 101 n., 615 2. 

VIRGIL, imitated by T., 243, 104.0 
339, 346, 357-8; his style, 351i 
fon Caesar, 4333 ture and 
‘origin, 617. 

Viri militares, see Legati, consul. 

Virtues, cardinal, of emperors, 414-16; 

‘rt, 45, sa6. 568,373, 578, sB7- 

ia, profligate lady, 374 1. 

‘Vistlia, much-married matron, 289 n., 
297 8., 373 2. 
figargis, German river, 303. 

VITELLIUS, the Emperor, 122, 145, 
355,301,309; his general in 69, 159- 
70; abdication, r91-43 death, 189 

‘is depicted by Suetonius, 
T.., 189-90, 205. 3 

Vitelius, TL." (con. JIT 47), in Syria, 
237, 449 2.» 494; his role in 43, 386; 
and Claudits, 259, 260, 313-14, 3863, 
destroys Valerius Asiaticus, 414? sup 
Bore Avippion, agp; Wi decease, 
343; relatives and alls, 386, 
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Vietian Let) 
Tia pci opeomemocsindy 54255 

ss orton in Ty 330-0» 345) $381 
dfaraerskeeh, 3 34 396,48 

Wulilal, B. (pr, betore 14), bis epeech, 
a7 333. 

Vieni, 30,448, 602. 

Virias Mei, Mit 05), 83, 

yee Nias Romane, fend of Ping, 8, 
rae 
tex ans we 

veneer te 

Votestas Mets, Hor, 330 0. 

Vane 438, 
fi sab 302-3, 315,248,477. 

Votusis Setuninaa 1. Caf 12'he 
his wealthy 392'n4 303,348; obituary, 
ye sre 

















 Saturrinus, Tf. 3} 448 n 
1549; legate of Dalmatia, 495 8.4 
Jectia wi, 303 9.5 hie long fe, 300, 











540. 
Yolusiue Ssruminus, L. (¢0s. 87), 303. 
Volusivs Saturinus, Q. (6s, 56), 3oom. 
Volusius Saturninus, Q. cos. 92), 303. 
‘Votianus Mantanus, orator, fom Narbo, 
29m, 
Wealth, of senators, 448; provincial, 26, 
02; Gaul, 459, 461, 624) Asia, 466, 
448-9, 013, 620; i 





06; sources in 
448, 543. 

‘Wouiten, their position ax Rome, 535-6 

‘ae treated by Seneca, 536; by T. 


526-7, 41-2. 


‘Nenophobia, 46, 500, 511-9, 530. See 
‘alia Greeks, Jews. 
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